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THE   MOST   REV.  JOHN    MEDLl-Y.   D.D., 


METROPOLITAN   OF    CANADA. 


THE  MKTKOFOMTAN  OF  CANADA 
is  the  oldest  Bishop  in  British  Nortli 
America,  tunl,  with  oiio  exception,  tlie  oMest 
Colonial  Bishop  now  liviny.  He  is  an 
Englishman  hy  birth  ami  education,  and 
was  born  on  the  19th  of  December,  1H04. 
He  was  educated  principally  at  VVailhain 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  early  exhibited 
great  fondness  for  classics  and  polite  litera- 
ture. He  entered  at  VVadham  in  1H2.S, 
taking  liis  degree  in  honours  (second  class) 
in  1«2G,  and  becoming  an  M.A.  in  IHJW. 
In  1828  he  was  made  a  deacon,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  ordained  a  priest. 
For  three  years  he  filled  a  curacy  in  a  small 
town  in  Devonshire,  and  from  1831  to  1838 
officiated  as  minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
in  Truro,  Cornwall.  In  the  last  iiiuned 
year  he  became  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  Exeter 
— a  position  which  he  held  until  184.'). 
Three  years  before  this  time  he  had  been 
made  Prebendary  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  In 
1845  the  Diocese  of  Fredericton,  in  New 
Brunswick,  was  formed,  and  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  John 
Medley  was  appointed  to  that  See,  and  con- 
secrated its  first  Bishop,  on  the  4th  of  May. 
The  consecration  took  place  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  The  new  Bishop  sailed  immediately 
for  the  new  world,  and  on  the  11th  of 
June  was  inducted  in  the  parish  church. 
The  corner  stone  of  Fredericton  Cathedral 
was  laid  by  the  Bishop  on  the  l')th  of 
In  1853  the  edifice  was 
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October  following, 


consecrated,  Bishop  Mountain  of  Quebec 
taking  an  important  part  in  the  ceremony. 

At  the  Synod  of  I87!»  the  Bishops  of 
Canada  elected  Bi.shop  Medley  as  their 
M(!tropolitan.  It  was  thought  that  this 
I  ''ction  would  lead  to  some  controversy, 
hut  conti-ary  to  general  expectation  there 
was  none.  In  making  the  choice,  the  prin- 
ciple was  admitted,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
claim  of  .seniority  was  to  prevail.  The 
election  was,  anil  in  future  will  be,  a  mere 
formality.  It  is  said  that  the  title  of  Metro- 
politan, and  the  privileges  which  it  confers, 
will  no  longer  be  attached  to  a  See,  but 
will  be  aflSxed  to  a  personality. 

Dr.  Medley  is  incapable  of  the  eloquence 
of  a  Punshon  or  a  (!hapin,  but  his  preaching 
is  higher  in  tone,  and  ii>')re  polished  in 
style.  He  never  carries  enthusiasm  into 
the  pulpit,  but  his  discourses  are  rich  in 
individuality,  in  learning,  and  in  logic.  His 
sentences  are  skilfully  turned,  and  full  of 
graceful  imagery  and  fine  cultf  re ;  but  his 
sermons,  as  a  rule,  are  of  too  high  a  class  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  an  audience 
which  has  not,  like  his  own  parishioners, 
grown  up  with  him,  and  learned  to  follow 
him  throughout  the  peculiar  avenues  of  his 
thought.  Personally,  Dr.  Medley  is  highly 
esteemed  and  loved,  while  the  elevated  char- 
acter of  his  life-work,  ana  the  great  indus- 
try with  which  he  has  administered  the 
afiairs  of  his  diocese — a  see  which  includes 
the  entire  Province  of   New  Brunswick — 


THE   MOST   REV.   JOHN    MEDLEY,   D.D. 


for  upwards  of  thirty-fiv^e  years,  has  won 
the  highest  praise,  alike  from  Churcliiiion 
and  Christians  of  other  denominations.  He 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  humour.  A 
good  story  is  told  of  him,  which  illustrates 
this  quality.  Shortly  after  the  St.  John 
fire,  in  1S77,  his  Lordship  preached  a  sermon 
on  the  calamitous  event,  in  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  Province.  Of  course  public 
expectation  stood  high,  and  a  discourse  of 
great  power  was  naturally  looked  foi-.  The 
audience  was  very  large,  and  the  sermon, 
which  was  most  effective  and  suggestive, 
fully  justified  the  popular  expectation.  The 
daily  papers  sent  representatives  to  report 
the  sermon  in  full.  One  of  these  called  on 
his  Lordship  before  the  exercises  in  the 
church  began,  and  obtained  froin  him  a 
half-reluctant  promise  that  the  manuscript 
of  the  sermon  should  be  given  to  him  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  service. 
The  reporter,  elated  at  his  good  fortune, 
seated  himself  in  a  pew,  and  watched  with 
eager  interest  the  efibrts  which  his  rivals 
were  making  during  the  delivery  of  the 
sermon.  At  the  close,  he  stepped  into  the 
private  room  of  the  Bishop  to  claim  fulfil- 
ment of  the  latter 's  promise.  The  worthy 
prelate,  without  a  smile,  handed  a  single 


sheet  of  paper  to  the  discomfited  young 
man,  on  which  were  inscril)ed  the  notes  of 
the  discourse,  in  a  system  of  shorthand 
invented  by  the  Bishop  himself.  The  re- 
porter turned  away,  a  sadder  but  a  wiser 
man,  and  repairing  to  the  sanctum,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  and  a  portion 
of  the  next  morning  in  trying,  with  the  aid 
of  his  memory,  to  decipher  the  curious 
hieroglyphics.  By  dint  of  very  hard  work 
he  managed  to  write  out  a  report  of  about 
a  third  of  a  colunm  in  lenirth. 

The  Aletropolitan  is  an  author  of  repute. 
His  published  writings  embrace  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  tracts,  etc.,  besides  a  small 
book  of  Episcopal  Forms  for  Church  Govern- 
ment, several  lectures,  an  Address  to  Sun- 
day School  Teachers,  numerous  charges  to 
the  clergy,  and  (this  year)  a  fine  scholarly 
work  on  the  Book  of  Job,  with  a  new  trans- 
lation, notes,  and  an  introduction.  English 
and  Canadian  critics  have  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  this  translation.  The  notes  are 
said  to  exhibit  wide  scholarship  and  great 
research.  The  Bishop,  now  in  his  7Gth  year, 
continues  to  pursue  his  avocations  with  his 
usual  spirit  and  vigour,  his  age  apparently 
ottering  no  perceptible  barrier  to  the  full 
play  of  his  faculties. 
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THE    HON.   GEORGE   BROWN. 


MR.  BROWN'S  name  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  in  our  poli- 
tics, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  now 
living  lias  made  a  more  distinct  or  abiding 
mark  upon  the  Canadian  history  of  his  time. 
Although  p,  good  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  his  i-etirement,  in  a  sense,  from  active 
participation  in  public  life,  there  is  no  man 
whose  character  and  principles  have  been 
more  frequently  discussed  down  to  the  pres- 
ent hour ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  man 
now  living  in  Canada  as  to  whom  a  wider 
divergence  of  sentiment  has  prevailed.  It 
is  proverbially  difficult  to  do  full  justice  to 
a  biography  during  the  lifetime  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  and  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Brown's  lamented  death  is  as  yet 
too  liort  to  render  the  difficulty  materially 
less.  The  time  for  reviewing  his  career 
with  historic  discrimination  or  comprehen- 
siveness of  detail  is  yet  distant.  The  bat- 
tles in  which  he  took  a  foremost  part  were 
so  fiercely  contested,  and  the  issues  at  stake 
were  so  momentous,  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible,  even  for  the  most  impartially- 
minded  writer,  to  review  them  without 
taking  either  one  side  or  the  other.  To 
persons  familiar  with  the  history  of  this 
country  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  it 
will  seem  like  a  truism  to  say  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  of  indom- 
itable will,  of  very  distinctly  pronounced 
opinions,  and  of  very  marked  individuality 
of  character  generally.      His  opponents — 


and  even  some  of  those  who  were  not  his 
opponents — have  been  wont  to  say  of  him 
that  he  was  overbearing  and  dictatorial,  that 
ho  was  firmly  wedded  to  his  own  way,  and 
that  he  had  scant  toleration  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  difiered  from  him.  To  these 
accusations,  whether  well  or  ill-founded, 
it  is  only  fair  to  reply  that  Mr.  Brown's 
opinions  on  important  public  questions  were 
generally  held,  not  only  conscientiously,  but 
with  a  deep-rootedness  and  intensity  such 
as  few  men  ever  know.  To  the  considera- 
tion of  every  public  question  which  engage'^ 
his  attention  he  brought  a  fervour  and  on- 
thusiam  which  had  no  affinity  with  the 
half-formed  and  lightly-held  predilections 
of  more  shallow  minds.  When  he  had 
once  passed  judgment  on  a  question,  doubt 
as  to  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  was 
never  permitted  to  intrude  itself  upon  him. 
He  had  no  conception  of  "possibilities  be- 
yond his  own  horizon,"  and  not  much  fac- 
ulty for  receiving  discipline  at  the  hands 
of  others.  His  convictions,  right  or  wrong, 
were  to  him  demonstrated  propositions. 
They  always  found  forcible  expression,  and 
did  not  always  conduce  to  his  popvJerity. 
They  wer  ;  often  at  variance  with  the  preva- 
lent sentiments  of  the  community,  and  not 
seldom  with  the  views  of  his  own  political 
adherents.  Neither  opposition  on  the  part 
of  his  antagonists,  nor  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  his  friends,  was  ever  found  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  silence  him  when  he  felt  that 
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THE  HON.  GEORGE  BROWN. 


he  had  anything  of  importance  to  say.  Ho 
waa  always  accustomed  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage after  his  own  fashion,  and  the  fashion 
was  sometimes  one  which  cannot  be  held  up 
to  unqualified  admiration.  No  man  ever 
more  completely  fulfilled  in  his  own  person 
all  the  essential  conditions  of  "  a  good  hator." 
His  denunciations  of  men  to  whom  he  was 
opposed,  and  of  measures  whereof  he  dis- 
approved, were  sometimes  sweeping  and  un- 
sparing. His  advocacy  of  cherished  opin- 
ions was  vigorous  and  uncompromising. 
Such  a  man  is  tolerably  certain  to  make 
warm  friends  and  bitter  foes.  Mr.  Brown 
was  able  to  number  among  the  public  men 
of  Canada  a  goodly  array  of  both.  As  has 
already  been  intimated,  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  a  just  and  satisfactory  an- 
alysis of  his  life's  work.  When  such  an 
analysis  shall  have  been  made,  the  verdict 
of  history  will  follow.  The  purport  of  that 
verdict  is  not  doubtful,  though  the  process 
whereby  it  will  be  arrived  at  cannot  yet  be 
fully  known.  Here,  it  will  be  said,  w,as  a 
man  who  was  possessed  of  genuine  convic- 
tions. His  ambition  was  high,  and  perhaps 
not  always  without  alloy ;  but  his  states- 
manship was  a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  and 
he  had  always  at  heart  the  best  interests  of 
his  country.  He  came  to  Canada  as  a  young 
man,  without  friends  or  worldly  wealth. 
By  his  energy,  and  ability  he  speedily  ac- 
quired an  influence  and  a  position  which 
were  second  to  those  of  none  of  his  com- 
petitors. He  spoke,  wrote  and  fought  for 
the  people's  rights  with  unwearying  in- 
dustry, irrepressible  vigour,  and  dauntless 
courage.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  public 
life  during  many  years,  and  there  was  no 
great  reform  of  his  time  with  which  he  was 
not  honouriblj  connected.  If  he  was  tena- 
cious of  his  opinions,  his  opinions  on  public 
questions  generally  turned  out  to  be  sound. 
Though  a  strong  and  even  violent  party 
man,  he  could  rise  above  party  considera- 
tions, and  join  hands  with  the  most  uncom- 


promising of  his  foes  to  bring  about  a  scheme 
of  government  which  bade  fair  to  secure  the 
country's  lasting  good.  Such  a  man,  what- 
ever his  shortcomings,  was  both  a  patriot 
and  a  statesman,  and  mu.st  fill  a  high  and 
honourable  place  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
This,  or  something  like  this,  we  believe,  will 
be  the  purport  of  the  verdict  which  posterity 
will  pass  upon  the  personal  and  public  career 
of  the  Honourable  George  Brown. 

He  waa,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Brown.  His  mother  was  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie, the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Mackenzie,  of  "  The  Cottage,"  Stornoway, 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis.  At  the  time  of  his 
son's  birth,  and  for  many  years  previously, 
Peter  Brown  was  a  resident  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  various  building 
and  mercantile  operations.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  native  intelligence,  great  force  of 
character,  and  good  social  standing.  He 
possessed  a  sound  education,  had  read  much, 
and  was  especially  well  vei"sed  in  the  con- 
stitutional and  political  history  of  Great 
Britain.  He  was  well  known  and  highly 
respected  in  Edinburgh  society,  and  though 
not  addicted  to  letters  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  he  had  many  friends  among  the  liter- 
ary men  of  the  Modem  Athens.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Cockburn  and  Jeft'rey ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  Liberal  politics, 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Profes.sor  Wilson,  and  John  Gibson 
Lockhart.  In  addition  to  the  members  of 
his  own  family  there  are  many  persons  still 
living  in  Canada  who  knew  him  well  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  who 
cherish  his  memory  with  respect  and  affec- 
tion. Both  by  descent  and  by  predilection 
he  was  an  avowed  Liberal  in  politics,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  Liberalism  in  those  days, 
but  was  a  zealous  upholder  of  monarchy,  and 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
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was  born  in  Edinbnrgli  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1818,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  sixty-one  years  and  five  months 
old.  In  his  early  boyhood  he  attended  the 
High  School  of  his  native  city,  but  as  his 
educational  progress  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing was  not  satisfactory  to  himself,  he 
was  transferred,  at  his  own  reque.st,  to  the 
Southern  Academy  of  Edinburgh.  The 
latter  institution  was  at  that  time  presided 
over  by  Dr.  William  Gunn,  a  capable  teacher 
and  a  very  worthy  man.  Under  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  gentleman  young  George  Brown 
made  rapid  progress,  ani  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics. During  his  last  session  at  the 
Academy  he  stood  high  in  all  his  classes, 
and  won  flattering  encomiums  from  his 
tutor.  At  the  closing  e.Kamination  he  was 
chosen  to  declaim  an  exercise,  aud  Dr.  Gunn, 
in  introducing  him  to  the  audience,  made  a 
remark  the  appositeness  of  which  must 
strike  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
young  scholar's  subsequent  career.  "  Th's 
young  gentleman,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  not 
only  endowed  with  high  enthusiasm,  but  he 
possesses  the  faculty  of  creating  enthusiasm 
in  others."  Many  of  his  school-fellows  at 
this  establishment  have  since  risen  to  high 
dignities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
was  also  for  a  short  time  a  ,"upil  at  a 
private  school  at  Musselburgh,  where  he 
had  for  a  fellow-pupil  the  present  Mr. 
Justice  Gait.  His  fathc  wished  him  to 
enter  the  University,  but  the  project  did 
not  meet  with  the  son's  approval.  His 
mind  was  practical,  and  he  determined  that 
his  school  should  thereafter  be  the  world  at 
large.  He  began  to  take  part  in  his  father's 
business,  and  to  interest  himself  to  some 
extent  in  political  and  municipal  affairs. 
The  father  early  discerned  the  bent  of  his 
son's  mind,  and  doubtless  did  much  in  those 
early  days  to  mould  his  opinions.  They 
were  wont  to  hold  long  discussions  on  the 
topics  of  the  day,  sometimes  seated  by  the 


domestic  fireside,  and  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  lonrf  walks  through  the  devious 
ways  and  picturesque  suburks  of  tho  north- 
ern capital.  In  the  course  of  one  of  these 
peregrinations  they  encountered  an  elderly, 
venerable,  and  most  benevolent-looking  gen- 
tleman who  was  saluted  by  the  father  with 
ceremoniotis  respect.  After  they  had  passed 
on,  the  son  was  informed  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  no  le.ss  distingui.shed  a  personage 
than  the  author  of  "  Waverley." 

The  family-circle  at  home  was  a  singularly 
happy  and  harmonious  one,  and  for  soine 
years  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  its  felicity. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  through  the 
misconduct  of  an  agent,  Mr.  Brown  the 
elder  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. After  a  Ion"'  and  fruitless  endeavour 
to  extricate  himself  he  determined  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  and  in  1838  he  carried 
out  his  determination.  Accompanied  by 
his  eldest  son,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
family  behind,  until  he  should  be  able  to 
provide  a  new  home  for  them  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  he  sailed  for  New  York.  The 
father,  though  by  no  means  insensible  to 
his  reverse  of  fortune,  was  far  from  being 
dispirited  by  it ;  and  the  son  w  as  possessed 
of  a  boundless  energy  and  fertility  of  re- 
source which  were  not  likely  to  fail  him 
under  such  circumstances.  Both  father  and 
son  soon  found  congenial  employment.  Ere- 
long the  family  were  comfortably  settled 
down  in  New  York,  and  looking  forward 
with  ho[)e  and  confidence  to  the  future. 
Peter  Brown's  wide  reading  and  his  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  British  politics 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  became  a  con- 
tributor to  The  Albion,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  New  York  in  the  interest  of 
the  English  population.  The  Albion  had 
then  been  in  existence  nearly  twenty  years, 
having  been  founded  in  1822  by  Dr.  John 
S.  Bartlett,  British  Consul  at  New  York, 
who  managed  it  successfully  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.     It  was  the  princi- 
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pal  iiiedium  whort'by  En<,'li.sli  ideas  wero 
disseminated  tlirough  the  Unitcul  States, 
and  had  a  political  and  social  influoiice  more 
than  coniiiiciisumto  witli  its  circulation, 
which  was  necessarily  st)nie\vhat  restricted. 
The  proprietor  of  The  Albion  was  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  so  well-in- 
formed a  contributor  as  the  I'lder  Brown, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  intimate  accpiain- 
tance  with  English  [)olitics,  was  a  ready 
and  forcible  writer,  and  a  man  whose  opin- 
ions were  of  value.  His  articles  at  once 
attracted  attention,  and  were  eagerly  read 
wherever  the  paper  circulated.  His  style 
was  cleai',  earnest  and  logical,  and  hia  views 
were  liberal  and  eidightened  without  being 
ultra- radical.  It  was  durinir  his  connection 
with  The  Albion  that  a  very  foolish  booh 
made  its  appearance  at  New  York  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Glory  and  Shame  of 
England."  The  autlior  was  Mr.  C.  Edwards 
Lester,  an  American  gentleman  who  for 
some  time  filled  the  post  of  United  States 
('onsul  at  Genoa.  It  profe,s.sed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  writer's  own  experiences 
during  a  hurried  visit  to  Great  Britain,  and 
was  conceived  in  a  style  and  spirit  which 
would  have  been  malevolent  if  they  had 
not  been  feeble  and  chilti  -.  It  abounded 
with  errors  and  false  logic,  and  contained 
not  a  few  assertions  which,  to  any  one  con- 
versant with  British  institutions  and  social 
life,  were  palpable  misstatements  of  fivCt. 
It  appeared  in  1841,  and,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rabid  republicanism  and  its 
denunciations  of  everything  British,  it  at- 
tracted an  attention  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  intrinsic  merits.  Mr.  Peter 
Brown,  in  emigrating  from  his  native  land, 
had  by  no  means  left  his  loyalty  behind 
him,  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  as 
a  British  subject  not  to  allow  such  a  faixago 
of  absurdities  to  remain  unanswered.  He 
wrote  and. published  a  reply  to  Mr.  Lester's 
book  under  the  title  of  "The  Fame  and 
Glory   of    England   Vindicated."     It   went 


over  the  ground  previously  trr  versed  by 
Mr.  Lester  chapter  by  chapter,  and  almost 
page  by  page.  It  embodied  a  formidable 
arr.ay  of  statistics,  ami  pointed  out  number- 
less absurdities  and  inconsistencii^s.  This 
work  appeared  in  1842  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  of  New  York, 
and  was  at  onct;  eagerly  read  and  discussed 
by  a  wide  circle.  The  all  but  unanimous 
verdict  was  that  Mr.  Lester  stood  convicted 
of  gross  ignorance  and  unfairness,  if  not 
of  wilful  falsehood.  Mr.  Brown's  nom  de 
lilainc  on  the  title-page  was  '•  Libertas,"  but 
the  real  authorship  was  no  secret,  and  the 
eft'ect  of  his  book  was  to  make  his  name 
widely  known  through  the  Northern  States 
as  a  writer  of  much  keenness  and  force. 
His  contributions  to  The  Albion  were  read 
with  greater  interest  than  before,  and  there 
can  be  no  doul)t  that  his  writings  did  much 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  that  paper. 
His  position,  howt'ver,  did  not  in  all  respects 
fulfil  his  aspirations.  He  was  merely  an 
employe  on  the  editorial  staff,  and  probably 
had  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  edi- 
torial dictation.  New  York  and  the  North- 
ern States  generally  contained  a  large  Scot- 
tish population,  and  Mr.  Brown  conceived 
the  idea  that  a  pajjcr  which  should  occupy 
the  same  position  towards  them  that  The 
Albion  occupied  with  respect  to  the  English 
would  meet  with  a  fair  degree  of  support. 
This  view  was  participated  in  by  many  of 
Mr.  Brown's  friends  and  accpiaintances  ir 
and  about  New  York,  and  erelong  he  took 
up  the  project  in  earnest.  A  canvass  was 
set  on  foot,  and  a  considerable  subscription- 
list  was  obtained.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1842,  the  new  venture  made  its 
appearance  under  the  title  of  The  British 
Chrunicie,  with  Peter  Brown  as  its  editor, 
and  with  George  Brown  as  the  publisher 
and  general  business  manager.  As  the  or- 
gan of  tho  Scottish  population  of  the  United 
States  it  was  without  a  competitor,  and 
even  as  a  British  organ  it  threatened  serious 
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rivalry  to  Tin-  Alh'ion.  It  (liscussed  America 
and  republican  institutions  with  i,'roat  free- 
dom, and  ov('i\  with  some  severity,  but  it 
was  always  well  written,  and  was  re^'ardetl 
with  respect  even  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves. As  had  been  anticipated  on  its 
behalf,  it  obtainecl  a  fair  shaie  of  support, 
but  '/'//('  Alliiov,  which  had  lieen  long  estab- 
lished, had  too  firm  a  hold  of  the  public  to 
pernlt  its  young  rival  to  achit^ve  a  remark- 
abK>  success.  The  young  publisher  launchetl 
all  his  energy  in  the  entei'prise,  and  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  New  England  and 
the  neighbouring  states,  taking  advertise- 
ments and  subscribers,  and  making  himself 
known  to  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  he 
chiefly  looked  for  support.  He  had  mean- 
while begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  att'airs 
of  Canada,  where  the  vigorous  articles  in 
his  jmper  were  already  attracting  some  at- 
tention among  the  Scottish  Presbyterians. 
In  the  spring  of  184.S  he  determined  to  try 
what  could  be  done  a  ihe  way  of  extending 
the  circulation  of  the  Chronide  in  this 
country,  and  came  over  with  that  end  h. 
view.  Coidd  he  have  foreseen  the  result  of 
his  visit ;  could  he  liave  foreseen  that  in 
less  than  ten  years  lie  would  have  become 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  influential 
of  Canada's  citizens,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  would  have  come  over  with  very 
high  liopes.  But  he  had  not,  and  could  not 
have,  any  such  pre.science.  His  ambition 
was  of  a  much  more  modest  character.  He 
merely  aspired  to  extend  the  circulation 
and  influence  of  his  father's  paper.  TTpon 
his  arrival  in  Toronto  he  presented  liimself 
to,  and  was  well-received  by,  the  Scottisi^ 
Presbyterians.  Young  as  he  wa.s — he  was 
not  yet  twenty- five — his  energy  and  force 
of  character  impressed  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
Disruption  of  the  Scottish  National  Church. 
Both  his  father  and  himself  had  entered 
zealously  into  the  dispute  on  the  side  of  the 
Free  Church.    The  adherents  of  that  side  in 


Canada  felt  the  want  of  an  organ  whicli 
should  espou.se  their  interests  in  op])osition 
to  those  of  the  Establi.shed  Church  of  Scot- 
land. This  young  man  was  evidently  made 
of  the  precise  kind  of  stutt"  they  needed. 
Overtures  were  mad»?  to  him  to  convert  his 
paper  into  the  organ  of  the  Free  Church 
Party.  At  this  time  there  was  no  idea  of 
removing  the  oflSce  of  publication  from  New 
York  to  Canada,  but  it  was  intende<l  that 
the  C7/j'o»/"(/t' should  circulate  fr?ely  through 
this  country,  and  definite  promises  of  sup- 
port were  given.  The  proj)osal  was  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
was  by  hiui  forwarded  to  New  York  for 
his  father's  approval.  Meanwhile  he  con- 
tinued his  tour  through  Canada,  and  having 
received  the  stamp  of  endorsement  from  the 
Free  Churcli  Party  he  was  everywhere  well 
received  by  their  adherents.  Upon  reach- 
ing Kingston,  whicli  was  then  the  .seat  of 
Gi/vernnient,  he  received  overtures  which 
promised  better  things  still.  Having  come 
into  contact  with  Samuel  Bealey  Harrison, 
who  then  held  the  oflice  of  Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Upper  Canada  in  the  Lafontaine- 
Baldwin  Administration,  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  country  was  discu.ssed  between 
the  two  with  considerable  freedom.  It  has 
been  intimated  that  Mr.  Brown  liad  for  some 
time  previously  taken  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
est in  Canadian  aflairs,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  such  a 
discu.ssion.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  both  his  sympathies  and  his  training 
had  made  him  an  advanced  Liberal  in  poli- 
tics, The  temper  of  his  mind  was  such 
that  political  controversy  was  grateful  to 
h.ra,  and  he  possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for 
dealing  with  constitutional  questions.  His 
ready  and  firm  gra.sp  of  the  situation  aston- 
ished Mr.  Harrison  not  a  little.  That  a 
young  man  who  had  bef;n  only  a  few  weeks 
in  the  country,  and  who  was  merely  the 
business  agent  of  a  New  York  newspaper, 
should  enter  with  such  zest  and  appreciation 
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into  tin*  isNuos  of  Canadian  politics,  and 
should  taive  ii;  the  main  points  witli  such 
ready  intollif^enco,  seemed  to  the  casy-goinj,' 
Provincial  Secretary  almost  phenomenal. 
He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Haldwin,  Mr. 
Francis  Hincks,  and  other  meMd)ers  of  the 
Administration.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in 
miml,  was  in  the  early  summer  of  184.'}. 
Sir  Charles  Ba<,'ot  had  just  been  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  been 
only  about  two  montlis  in  this  country. 
What  course  the  latter  would  pursue  was 
as  yet  an  open  <pu>stion,  as  he  had  been 
renuirkably  reticent  ever  since  his  arrival ; 
but  he  had  begun  to  coquet  with  Sir  Allan 
Macnab  and  other  prominent  supporters  of 
the  ultra-t'onservative  Party,  and  several 
members  of  the  Administration  —  Robert 
Baldwin,  Francis  Hincks  and  S.  B.  Harrison 
among  them — had  already  begun  to  antici- 
pate some  measure  of  the  trouble  which 
subse(|uently  ensued.  It  seemed  not  un- 
likely that  the  whole  question  of  Respon- 
sible Government  would  be  opened  afresh, 
and  that  the  battle  would  have  to  be  fought 
over  again.  As  may  readily  be  uuppo,sed, 
the  Government  were  very  willing  to  secure 
the  support  of  an  additional  newspaper. 
Young  Mr.  Brown  had  made  a  decided  im- 
pression upon  the  various  members  of  the 
Administration,  and  had  given  them  the 
idea  that  he  would  be  a  potent  ally  of  any 
political  cause  to  which  he  might  attach 
himself.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  defi- 
nite negotiations  were  entered  into,  but  the 
feasibility  of  removing  the  Chronicle  to 
Canada  way  discussed,  and  when  Mr.  Brown 
left  Kingston  he  must  have  felt  that  in  the 
event  of  his  taking  up  his  abode  in  this 
country  he  could  count  upon  a  pretty  strong 
support  from  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  might  not  long  remain  in 
power,  and  if  it  were  ousted  there  were 
several  prominent  members  of  it  who  would 
probably  accept  offices  which  would  per- 
manently remove  them  from  political  life. 


Cogitating  on  these  and  a  hundred  other 
possibilities  of  the  m-ar  future,  Mr.  Hrown 
continued  his  tour  through  <  'anada,  and 
made  himself  ami  hir<  paper  known  to  many 
influential  people  in  Montreal  and  (^uebee. 
In  due  course  he  reached  his  home  iji 
Now  York,  whither  various  overtures  from 
Toronto  and  Kingston  hail  preceded  him. 
The  overtures  had  by  this  time  become 
urgent,  and  had  not  been  without  effect 
on  Mr.  Brown  the  elder,  who,  however,  saw 
a  fair  share  of  prosperity  before  him  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  ami  did  not  at  first  feel 
dispiKsed  to  try  the  experiment  of  another 
removal.  But  George  came  home  from 
Canada  with  strong  representations.  The 
country,  lu^  said,  was  young,  and  persons 
of  ability  and  education  were  not  luimerous 
there.  There  was  no  position  to  which  a 
man  of  energy  and  good  character  might 
not  reasonably  hope  to  attain,  if  his  will 
were  strong  and  his  brain  sound.  New 
York,  he  said,  offered  a  competence  and 
nothing  moie ;  whereas  Canada  offered 
probable  wealth  and  possible  fame.  The 
family,  moreover,  were  all  strongly  British 
and  anti-Republican  in  feeling,  and  as  a 
mere  matter  of  choice  would  much  prefer 
to  live  under  British  laws,  and  among  per- 
sons of  British  sympathies.  The  upshot 
was  that  the  son  got  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  before  the  close  of  the  summer 
the  family  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  land  of 
the  stai"s  and  stripes,  and  were  once  more 
living  under  British  dominion,  at  Toronto. 
The  name  of  The  British  Chronicle  was 
changed  to  that  of  The  Banner,  the  first 
number  of  which  made  its  appearance 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1843.  It  was  a 
weekly  paper,  as  the  Chronicle  had  been, 
and  it  was  above  all  things  the  organ 
of  the  Free  Church  Party ;  but  it  was  also 
strongly  political,  and  supported  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  i'l  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  autumn  ente  ed  on  its  memorable 
struggle  with  the  Gjvernor-General  as  to 
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the  trut'  meaning  of  IlKsponsihlc  (lovcm- 
nioiit.  Tlic  naturo  of  that  strugghi  has 
already  heoii  .sutheieiitly  referred  to  in  tho 
sketeli  uf  the  life  of  Rohert  Baldwin.  Sir 
('harles  made  ajipointmonts  witliout  con- 
sulting his  Council,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  by  tlie  nuMuhers  for  so  doing  he  de- 
clinoil  either  to  confess  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  or  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
repeat  the  oli'ence  in  future.  The  Ministry 
resigned,  and  formed  them.selves  into  a 
powerfid  Opposition  under  the  leailership 
of  Mr.  Haldwin  in  ITpper  Canada  antl  Mr. 
Lafontaine  in  the  Lower  Province.  To 
keep  pace  with  this  Opposition,  and  with 
Mr.  Brown's  own  strong  political  views, 
The  liatiner  was  soon  found  to  be  an  inade- 
(piate  medium.  The  theological  element  in 
it  was  developed  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
matters  whatever,  and  its  arguments  were 
chieHy  addressed  to  the  adherents  of  tlie 
Free  Church.  It  was  ftdt  that  there  must 
be  a  paper  winch  should  be  above  all  things 
political,  and  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Reform  Party.  This  truth,  a.s  the  struggle 
with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  waxed  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
A  well-conducted  organ  of  Reform  had  be- 
come a  political  necessity  of  the  time.  Mt. 
George  Brown  was  applied  to  by  the  lead- 
ing Reformei-s  of  tho  country,  and  the  result 
of  the  application  was  the  establishment  of 
T/ie  Globe. 

The  first  number  of  the  Globe — a  weekly, 
like  its  predecessor,  the  Ban  net' — was  issued 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1844.  As  compared 
with  the  Daily  Globe  of  to-day,  it  wa.s  a 
very  insignificant-looking  sheet,  both  in  size 
and  typographical  appearance.  The  sub- 
scription price  was  four  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the  edition  printed  was  ludicrously 
small  as  compared  with  the  present  issue. 
Upon  its  first  appearance  it  had  five  com- 
petitors in  Toronto  as  a  political  journal. 
It  went  on  gaining  steadily  in  circulation 
and  infiuence  for  many  years.  It  is  a  great 
II-3 


power  in  the  laml  at  tho  present  day,  but 
its  rivals  have  all  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 
Kor  these  results  there  i.«  a  perfectly  good 
reason.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  more  apposite  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  was 
a  foresione  conclusion  that  Mr.  Brown  must 
be  a  succes.sful  man.  He  had  now  chosen  a 
field  where  his  tremendou.'s  energy  could 
have  full  play  ;  Where  every  exercise  of  it 
could  be  mad(!  to  conduce  to  a  practical  re- 
sult, and  where,  as  a  con.secpience,  his  suc- 
ce.s8  was  doubly  assured.  At  its  commence- 
ment, the  Globe  was  the  joint  property  of 
Peter  and  Ceorge  Brown,  but  the  latter  was 
the  directing  spirit,  and  the  one  upcm  whom 
its  supporters  chiefly  relied.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  sheet  would  be  no  desjtic- 
able  factor  in  the  struggle  with  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  tho  efibrts  of  his  supporters 
were  piit  strenuouslj'  forward  to  crush  it. 
But  the  man  at  the  lielm  was  not  one  to 
be  cru.shed.  He  assailed  the  members  of 
the  once  formidable  but  now  practically  mori- 
bund Family  Compact,  as  they  had  never 
been  assailed  before,  even  by  Robert  Oourlay 
or  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  The  time 
when  an  obnoxious  newspaper  proprietor's 
type  and  presses  could  be  battered  and 
thrown  into  the  bay  with  impunity  was  long 
since  past ;  and  as  for  bandying  words  with 
him,  not  even  the  most  .'oluble  member  of 
the  oligarchy  would  have  cared  to  try  such 
an  experiment  with  George  Brown  in  those 
days.  He  could  always  contrive  to  say 
three  savage  words  where  any  of  his 
opponen*^"!  could  find  one.  His  vigorous 
articles  began  to  produce  an  ett'ect  on  all 
classes  of  society,  and  to  stir  up  a  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  it  was  time  to 
awaken  out  of  sleep. 

The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  first 
number  of  the  Globe  ere  Mr.  George  Brown 
was  importuned  to  allow  himself  to  be  put 
in  nomination  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  proposal  had  no 
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cliariiis  tor  liiin  at  tliat  datf.  His  n-sdlvo, 
liowcviT,  was  tlu'  result  of  ran-fiil  consiiler- 
ation,  anil  his  own  iiiimto  pKul  soiino.  Ho 
was  poor,  and  Innl  d  way  to  makf  in  tlu 
worltl  for  otlitiis  lMsi<l('s  himself.  He  liaii 
entcriMl  on  liis  caiver  as  a  journalist  with 
hi)^h  hopes,  an<l  believcil  that  he  Iiail  fountl 
his  true  vocation  in  life.  To  that  eareer  he 
determined  to  devote  all  Ids  t'nerj^y,  until 
it  .should  have  produced  him  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit.  He  determined  that  the  (ilulu' 
should  have  an  indiviiluality  We  think  it 
will  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  aeted 
up  to  hi.s  deterndnation  ami  fully  realized 
his  exj)ectations.  The  tone  of  the  articles  in 
the  (iloht;  during,'  the  tirst  few  years  of  its 
existence  i.s  not  the  tone  of  the  /'((//  i]fiill 
Gitzette  jV  the  Hdtvrdmj  Rerleii'.  Its  style 
i.s  not  one  which  we  would  advise  any 
youn<]f  journalist  to  take  for  his  model,  for 
it  is  a  style  which  in  most  hands  would  be 
inefficacious  an  well  as  oHensive.  But  it 
realized  the  ideal  of  its  proprietor,  who  both 
in  and  out  of  print  was  very  much  rjiveii  to 
calling,'  a  spade  a  spade,  as  the  saying  is. 
Without  laying  any  claim  to  eloquence  or 
splendour  of  composition,  the  articles  in  the 
Glolif  were  full  of  a  lu.sty  uncouth  vigour 
which  foiuid  a  road  to  the  understandings 
of  readers  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
other.  The  writer  generally  hatl  justic'  on 
his  side,  and  knew  it,  and  it  nnist  be  confess- 
ed that  he  wa.s  very  little  given  to  temper- 
ing justice  with  mercy  in  those  days.  A 
man  who  made  a  statement,  on  any  public 
matter,  which  Wi%s  not  strictly  borne  out  l)y 
the  facts,  was  tolerably  certain  to  be  told  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Globe  that  he  lied. 
And  he  wa.s  told  this,  not  by  implication  or 
innuendo,  but  plainly,  straightforwardly, 
and  in  so  many  words  ;  and  he  was  fortu- 
nate if  the  words  were  not  printed  in  capi- 
tals. The  article,  however,  was  pnitty  sure 
to  be  backed  by  unimpeachable  evidence, 
and  even  by  the  bitterest  of  its  opponents 
the  Globe  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  a 


pajier  which  generally  told  tlie  truth,  even 
if  it  had  its  own  ungainly  fashion  of  telling  it. 
The  paper,  in  the  public  miml,  was  identiticd 
with  Mr.  (leorge  Urown  and  justly,  for  the 
Gliihr  in(H  Mr.  (ieorge  Hrown.  No  paper, 
from  the  time  of  Roger  li'Kstrange's  Olincr- 
luitof  downwards,  over  more  completely  re- 
tlected  the  iudi vidunUty  of  its  editor.  Mr. 
Peter  Ihtiwn  took  a  certain  share  in  the 
business  management,  and  also  contrii)uted 
occasional  articles  to  its  coluinns  ;  but  the 
lione  and  sinew,  the  body  and  so\d,  the 
heart's  blood  and  nerves  of  the  enterprise 
were  evolved  from  the  son.  The  latter 
made  himself  accpiainted  with  the  wants 
and  sentiments  of  the  peo|ile  throughout 
this  Upper  Province  as  no  man  had  ever 
done  before.  He  circulated  among  them, 
rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  simple  ;  went  to 
their  houses,  visiteil  their  schools,  inspected 
their  crops  and  farm  im{)rovements,  and 
placed  him.self  fully  in  accord  with  their 
inner  lives.  In  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  he  knew  every  Reformer  in  the 
Province  who  was  worth  knowing — as  well 
as  a  good  many  who  were  perhaps  hardly 
worth  the  trouble.  From  Andierstburgh  to 
Cornwall,  from  (Joderich  to  Niatrara,  he 
hurried  hither  ami  thither,  nuiklng  acijuain- 
tances  and  increasing  his  inHuence  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  everj'  day.  In 
this  way  he  was  able  to  gauge,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  nioidd  public  opinion.  The 
Globe  was  soon  a  hou.sehold  word  every- 
where in  Upper  Canada,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable circulation  in  the  Lower  Province. 
It  was  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Reform 
Party,  but  was  conducttMl  with  an  indepen- 
dence and  sometimes  with  an  insubordi- 
nation that  knew  no  master,  and  would 
submit  to  no  dictation.  Its  circulation  and 
influence  grew  apace,  and  it  soon  (1840)  be- 
came necessary  to  issue  it  twice  a-week, 
though  the  subscription  price  I'emained  un- 
changed. Three  years  later  it  began  to  be 
issued  both  tri-weekly  and  weekly,  the  price 
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of  tl»e  tri-wwkly  etlition  beinjjf  four  •lolliu-s 
a  year,  aiul  that  of  tho  wmikly  otlitiotj  two 
(lollar<i  Sntistiu'tifi'V  nn  tliin  hucccss  must 
hftvo  Ihvh,  tliiTo  waH  us  yet  no  rooiii  for 
II  I  lily,  and  eviii  th«  tri-wi^'kly  was  con- 
Hidercc!  tin  Imin;;  in  atlvantc  of  the  times. 

LoiiL,'  lit'Fuic  tliis  time  Sir  Clmrlt  s  Mi't''nlfi> 
liiul  sufciiriilM'd  to  tin'  t»>rril)lc  disease  which 
liad  so  loii;,'  hrld  hiin  in  its  ;fnvs|).  Ho  liad 
n'si;,'n«'d  his  post,  returned  to  En^daiid,  and 
diei).  The  policy  which  he  had  striven  to 
maintain,  and  which  had  I'otnid  so  redouht- 
ahle  an  opponent  in  Mr.  Hrown,  did  not 
totally  ilisappear  from  tho  scene  with  the 
(iovernor-deiieral.  It  cannot  bo  said  to 
have  been  eU'ectually  done  away  with  until 
the  elections  of  1847,  when  it  received  its 
death-hlow  at  the  polls.  To  this  result  the 
(iliilir  contriliuted  more  jierhaps  than  any 
other  factor  whatever.  Mr.  Brown  work -d 
with  an  eneri,'y  which,  even  foi-  'urn,  was 
tremenflous,  to  secure  a  j^rcat  triumph  for 
the  Liheral  Party.  He  had  ostahished  a 
western  hranch  otiice  of  tho  (i/iilir  in  London, 
and  had  taken  persona!  diarge  of  it  iluring 
the  busiest  four  months  of  the  campaign. 
H(!  had  visited  various  constituencies  in  the 
interest  of  Reform  candidates,  and  always 
with  .satisfactory  results.  His  speeches 
from  the  hustings  and  on  the  stump  were 
generally  ad<lressed  to  audiences  where  the 
Scottish  element  was  predominant,  and 
were  always  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
tumultuous  applause.  His  style  of  speak- 
ing was  .something  altogethei  diti'erent  from 
that  to  which  (.Canadian  electoi's  had  been 
accustotued.  It  po.s,so.ssed  precisely  the 
same  (]ualitics  as  his  editorial  articles.  It 
was  sinewy,  tumultuous'  impetuous,  like  the 
utterances  of  a  man  who  must  have  his  say 
out  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  It  seldom 
failed  to  carry  all  before  it,  and  he  was 
often  sent  out  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Dr. 
Gunn's  characterization  of  his  boyish  etibrt 
.it  d  elaniation  at  the  Edinburgh  Southern 
Ac.    emy  would  have  applied  with  tenfold 


felicity  to  the  speeches  of  his  maidiood.  Any 
one  who  is  old  enough  to  have  heard  him 
deliver  one  of  his  electiotl  speeches  does 
not  need  to  be  told  that  he  was  endowed 
with  higli  enthusiasm,  or  tliat  he  pos,se.Hsed 
tho  facidty  of  begetting  enthusiasm  in  his 
hearers.  Hy  the  time  this  election  campaign 
was  at  an  end  (Seorge  Hrown  was  better 
known  throughout  the  Province  than  any 
man  in  pidilic  life  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
wivs  pressed  again  and  again  by  various 
constituencies  to  enter  Parli  .  lent,  but  he 
was  not  yet  rtwly  to  do  .so,  and  continued 
to  devote  him.self  to  his  paper.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  Haldwin-Tjif«jntaine  Ad- 
nunistration,  in  l.S+.S,  alter  th(!  arrival  of 
Lord  Elgin,  the  (iloln-  became  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Clovernnient. 

In  liS+O  Mr.  Brown's  residence  in  Tonmto 
was  attacked  by  the  mol),  in  conscuncnce 
of  the  agitation  arising  out  of  the  passage 
of  the  R(d)ellion  Losses  Bill — a  Bill  which 
of  course  had  received  the  support  of  the 
(ilulii-.  Mr.  Baldwin  was  subjected  to  a 
similar  indignity  in  Montreal,  a.s  also  were 
most  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  the  (Jovernor-Gen- 
eral  himself.  Dining  the  same  year  Mr. 
Brown  took  a  j)rominent  part  as  one  of  the 
Connnlssioners  appointed  to  in(iuire  into  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  Provincial  Peni- 
tentiary at  Kingston.  The  inrpiiry  la.sted 
several  numths,  and  resulted  in  important  re- 
forms in  the  management  of  that  institution. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary 
session  in  May  of  the  following  year  it  soon 
began  to  be  apparent  that  there  was  not 
perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Goveminent.  The  sources 
of  discord  were  various  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  mer.ibers  from  the  Lower  Prov- 
ince did  not  arise  from  the  same  causes  as 
those  which  produced  the  discontent  in 
Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Papineau's  principal 
grievance  arose  from  bis  desire  to  see  the 
Legislative    Council    ii    de  elective.      The 
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Separate  School  question  was  another  bone 
of  contention.  In  the  Upper  Province  a 
large  section  of  the  Reform  Party  began  to 
clamour  vehemently  for  the  secularization 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves.  The  agitation  on 
these  subjects  was  largely  fomented  by  Mr. 
Brown,  who  advocated  them  in  the  columns 
of  the  Globe  with  the  vigour  and  determi- 
nation which  he  had  always  been  wont  to 
display  with  respect  to  matters  on  wliich 
he  had  fully  n.j,de  up  his  mind.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  Government  on  the  question  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves  have  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  sketch  of  Robert  Baldwin. 
The  members  were  not  unanimous  on  the 
matter,  and  some  of  them  were  even  disposed 
to  abide  by  the  settlement  made  under  Lord 
Sydenham.  Not  one  of  them  was  in  any 
unseemly  haste  io  see  secularization  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Brown,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  desire  for  secularization,  continued 
to  give  the  Government  a  general  support 
in  the  Globe.  Not  so  the  Exdminer,  a  paper 
which  had  been  founded  twelve  years  be- 
fore in  Toronto  by  Mr.  Hincks  as  an  expo- 
nent of  Reform  principles,  and  which  was 
at  this  time  under  the  editorial  control 
of  Mr.  Charles  Lindsey,  and  the  business 
control  of  Mr.  James  Lesslie.  The  Exam- 
iner now  advocated  many  sweeping  meas- 
ures of  reform  with  which  the  Administra- 
tion was  not  disposed  to  deal,  and  erelong 
arrayed  itself  in  Opposition.  It  supported 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Rolph,  Peter  Perry,  Mal- 
colm Cameron — who  had  held  office  in  the 
Administ.  '  n,  but  had  resigned — and  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  Reform  Party.  The 
adherents  of  this  Party  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "  Clear  Grits,"  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, advocated  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  free  trade  and  direct  taxation,  the 
abolition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
many  other  root-and-branch  reforms.  Some 
of  these  measures — notably  that  of  seculari- 
zation— received  suppoit  from  the  Qlohe, 


but  the  root-and-branch  policy  as  a  whole 
was  regarded  by  Mr.  Brown  as  in  advance  of 
the. times,  and  its  supporters  were  denounced 
as  "a  little  miserable  cli(iue  of  office-seek- 
ing, buncombe-talking  cormorants,  who  met 
in  a  certain  lawyer's  office  on  King  Street, 
and  announced  their  intention  to  form  a 
new  Party  on  '  Clear  Grit '  principles."  The 
Clear  Grits  were  .stigmatized  by  the  Globe 
as  republicans,  and  the  war  between  the 
two  Reform  journals  was  fierce  and  bitter. 
The  influence  of  the  Ejuiainer  tended  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  Administration, 
which,  however,  was  strong  enough  to  retain 
a  majoi'ity  in  the  House  until  the  close  of 
the  session.  This  division  in  the  Reform 
camp  soon  became  so  wide  that  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  became  necessary.  In 
1851  both  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Lafontaine 
retired  from  public  life,  and  Mr.  Hincks  be- 
came Premiei*.  Other  changes  took  place 
in  the  composition  of  the  Ministry,  and  its 
policy  underwent  such  modification  that  the 
support  of  the  Globe  was  entirely  withdrawn 
from  it.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  "  Clear 
Grits  " — Dr.  Rolph  and  Malcolm  Cameron — 
accepted  seats  in  the  reconstructed  Adminis- 
tration. From  this  time  it  not  only  received 
no  further  support  from  the  Globe,  but  be- 
came the  object  of  that  journal's  determined 
opposition. 

At  the  general  election  which  followed 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Brown 
for  the  first  time  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  constit- 
uency chosen  by  him  was  the  county  of 
Haldimand.  His  principal  opponent  was 
Mr.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  had  re- 
turned to  Canada  in  1850.  There  was  a 
third  candidate  in  the  field  in  the  person  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ranald  McKinnon,  who  was  a 
resident  of  the  county;  but  his  opposition 
alone  would  not  liave  presented  any  formid- 
able obstacle  to  Mr.  Brown's  success.  There 
were  reasons  which,  at  that  time,  made  Mr. 
Brown  an  unpopular  candidate  in  a  cohstit- 
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uency  which  contained  a  large  Roman  Catho- 
lic vote.  His  unpopularity  was  due  to  his 
having  taken  up  what  was  in  those  days 
known  as  "  the  Broad  Protestant  Cry."  In 
18.')0  the  Pope  had  put  forth  a  bull  creating, 
or  professing  to  create,  a  Papal  hierarchy  in 
Great  Britain,  and  had  sent  over  Cardinal 
Wiseman  to  England  from  Rome,  with  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  The 
English  Protestants  resented  the  Pope's 
action  with  a  vehemence  and  odium  t/ieo- 
logicam  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  occasion.  The  resent- 
ment extended  from  the  highest  class  of 
society  to  the  lowest,  and  was  not  confined 
to  any  sect  or  creed.  Addresses  to  Her 
Majesty  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  never,  perhaps,  has  the  peace 
of  mind  of  a  large  and  intelligent  commu- 
nity been  so  seriously  disturbed  about  so 
trivial  a  matter.  Lord  John  Russell  put  forth 
an  indignant  protest  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which 
was  copied  and  commented  on  throughout 
the  Christian  world.  Lord  Chancellor  Camp- 
bell, at  a  public  dinner  given  in  London, 
called  upon  the  Protestan*^';  of  England  to 
rouse  themselves  before  it  was  too  late,  and 
to  nip  the  insidious  aggression  of  Rome  in 
the  bud.  He  quoted  the  line  from  the  Duke 
of  Gloster's  speech  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. : 

"  Under  my  feet  I'll  stamp  thy  Cardinal's  hat," 

and  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  both  by  Cabi- 
net Ministers  and  city  merchants.  In  the 
lower  strata  of  society  the  talk  was  just  as 
loud,  but  was  not  confined  to  talk  alone,  and 
took  a  more  practical  shape.  At  Stockport, 
in  Lancashire,  a  number  of  Protestants  got 
together  and  created  almost  a  riot  by  be- 
labouring a  squad  of  Irish  Catholics  who 
were  employed  in  public  works  there.  The 
Irish  Catholics  of  Birkenhead  retaliated  by 
attacking  and  burning  the  houses  of  Protes- 
tants.   The  Government  of  the  day  took  up 


il.c  matter,  and  introduced  a  Bill  prohibiting 
the  assumption  of  English  territorial  titles 
by  Catholic  prelates  in  England.  The  Bill 
was  opposed  with  splendid  eloquence  and 
sound  argument  by  Gladstone,  Bright  and 
Cobden,  who  took  the  broad  ground  that 
the  prohibition  aimed  at  would  involve  an 
undue  interference  with  religious  liberty. 
The  feeling  of  the  House,  however,  was  such 
that  even  these  giants  of  debate  did  not  in- 
spire respect  on  this  (question,  and  for  once 
thpir  .speeches  were  listened  to  with  ill-sup- 
pressed impatience.  The  Bill  was  passed  by 
a  tremendous  majority,  and  at  once  received 
the  royal  assent.  It  stands  unrepealed  to 
this  day ;  but,  though  both  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, Cardinal  Manning,  and  others  have 
repeatedly  and  fearlessly  violated  its  provi- 
sions, no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 
enforce  them. 

The  sentiment  of  ultra-Protestantism 
which  rose  to  such  a  height  of  fervour  in 
England  was  reflected  with,  if  possible,  in- 
creased fervour  in  Upper  Canada.  Mr. 
Brown  caught  the  infection  early,  but  for 
some  time  refrained  from  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  subject  in  the  Globe.  It 
was  decreed,  however,  that  if  he  continued 
to  refrain,  it  should  not  be  for  want  of  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  speaking  out. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  England  from  Rome,  and  pending  the 
debate  on  the  Prohibition  Bill,  had  put  forth 
a  pronunciamento  in  which  the  argument 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  queslioxi 
was  presented  with  much  clearness  and 
force.  A  copy  of  this  document  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Brown  by  Colonel — afterwards  the 
Honourable  Sir — Etienne  P.  Tach^,  who 
held  the  office  of  Receiver-General  in  the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine  Administration.  Colo- 
nel Tacho  challenged  Mr.  Brown  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Olobe,  and  jocularly  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  his  having  the  courage 
and  fairness  to  do  so.  Mr.  Brown  ex- 
pressed his  perfect  willingness  to  publish 
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the  pronunciainento,  but  not  unreasonably 
stipulated  tliat,  in  case  of  his  doing  so  he 
should  also  publish  a  reply,  to  be  written  by 
himself.  To  this  Sir  Etienne  assented,  and 
accordingly  both  prouiuicianiento  and  reply 
appeared  at  full  length  in  the  columns  of 
the  Globe.  Mr.  Brown,  in  replying  to  the 
Cardinal's  specious  arguments,  was  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  present  the  matter  from 
a  Protestant  point  of  view,  and  in  a  light 
which  was  far  from  being  acceptable  to 
Roman  Catholics.  The  question  was  taken 
up  by  the  entire  press  of  the  country,  and 
was  argued  with  great  bitterness  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Brown  thus  cp.me  to  be  retrarded 
as  the  Canadian  champion  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  avowed  opponent  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrines.  The  stand  so  taken  by  him, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  made  the 
most  of  by  his  opponents  in  Haldimand. 
He  was  represented  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
electoi-s  there  as  a  man  whose  dominant 
passion  was  to  circumscribe  the  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  who,  if  he  could  have  his  ov,  n 
way,  would  make  it  a  criminal  offence  to 
perform  or  attend  mass.  These  tactics 
answered  their  purpose,  and  Mr.  Brown 
sustained  a  defeat.  There  were  other  con- 
stituencies open  to  him,  however,  and  in  the 
following  Docember  he  was  returned  for 
the  county  of  Kent,  which  then  included 
the  present  county  of  Lambton. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  at  Quebec 
in  August,  1W52,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House,  and  was  thenceforward  one  of  the 
most  coaspicuous  figures  in  it.  He  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  Government,  and  criti- 
cised its  measures  with  much  asperity.  It 
was  alli'ged  by  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  his  hostility  arose  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  been  asked  to  join  them. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  was  angry  because 
the  Globe  had  ceased  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
Administration,  which  proclaimed  its  policy 
through  the  medium  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican, edited  by  Mr.   William  Macdougall. 


There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
action  of  the  Government  towards  Mr.  Brown 
at  this  juncture,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motive  of  it,  was  a  political  blunder. 
His  personal  qualities,  and  the  great  vigour 
and  ability  by  which  the  editorials  of  the 
Globe  were  marked,  had  made  him  in  many 
important  respects  the  most  influential  man 
in  the  countiy.     No  Government  to  which 
he  was  opposed  could  expect  to  run  with 
perfect  smoothness.     It  is  simple  matter  of 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
bers  of  the  Government  were  jealous  of 
Mr.  Brown.    His  rapid  rise,  and  his  steadilj' 
increasing  influence,  were  viewed  by  them 
with   ill-c(mcealed   apprehension,  and   this 
feeling   was    doubtless    increased    by   Mr. 
Brown's  own  impetuosity  anl  unconcilia- 
torine,ss  of  spirit.     He  could  not  brook  con- 
tradiction, and  never  admitted  distru.st  of 
himself.     His   opposition   was   severe   and 
merciless,  and  was  constantly  breaking  out 
in  unexpected  places.     His  "  broad  Protes- 
tantism "   was  specially  distasteful   to  the 
French    Roman   Catholic  members  in   the 
Goverment,    between   whom    and    liimself 
there  was   scarcely   anything  in  common. 
In  the  month  of  October,  18.5S,  the  Globe 
flrst  made  its  appearance  as  a  daily  paper, 
and  it  thenceforward  became  a  more  impor- 
tant factor  than  ever  in  the  moulding  of 
public  opinion.     It  was  clamorous  in  its  de- 
mands for  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  the  abolition  of  Separate  Schools, 
and  Representation  by  Population.     It  in- 
veighed   strongly    against    monopolies    of 
every   kind,   and   availed   itself  of    every 
occasion    to    embarrass    the    Government. 
Opportunities  for  creating  such  embarrass- 
ment were    neither   few  nor  far   between. 
The  Ministry  were  accused  by  the  Globe  of 
being   altogether    too    dilatory   in   dealing 
with  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  other  impor- 
tant  questions  on    which   the   public   felt 
strongly.     As  matter  of  fact  the  Ministry 
were  willing  enough  to  pass  a  measure  of 
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secularization,  but  were  unable  to  do  so, 
owing  to  the  delay  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  repealing  the  Act  of  1S40  (3  and 
4  Vic.,  e.  7<S).  Mr.  Hrown  was  V)y  this 
time  the  recognized  hand  of  the  most 
advanced  wing  of  the  Reform  Party,  the 
"  Clear  Grits "  whom  he  had  previously 
denounced.  Advanced  as  were  hij  views, 
however,  he  and  hi?;  followers  had  one  sen- 
timent in  conunon  with  the  Conservatives, 
namely,  hostility  to  the  reigning  Admin- 
istration. This  bond  of  union,  slight  as  it 
wa.s,  was  destined  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  Government.  At  the  general  election 
which  followed  tlie  dissolution  in  18.54,  Mr. 
Hincks,  the  Premier,  was  honorred  by  a 
double  return.  A  great  majority  of  the 
members  returned  for  the  new  Parliament, 
however,  were  oppo.sed  to  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Hincks's  Government.  Mr.  Malcolm  Cam- 
eron, the  Postmaster-General,  was  defeated 
by  Mr.  Brown  in  Lambton  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  other  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Government  shared  a  similar  fate.  Upon 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  Mr.  Hincks  was 
compelled  to  resign,  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards retired  from  public  life  in  this  country, 
only  to  resume  it  many  years  after.  He  was 
succeeded  liy  Sir  Allan  Macnab,  who  formed 
a  Coalition  Government,  including  him.self 
as  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  John  A.  Macdonald  as  Attorney- 
General  West,  and  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  William  Cayley  as  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, Robert  Spence  as  Postmaster-General, 
Etienne  P.  Tache  as  Receiver-General,  and 
P.  J.  O.  Chauveau  as  Provincial  Secretary. 
Upon  such  a  consummation  as  this  Mr. 
Brown  had  not  counted,  and  he  oppcsed  the 
new  Government  as  vigorously  as  he  had 
opposed  the  late  ono.  The  Opposition  from 
the  Lower  Province  was  led  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Dorion,  and  Mr.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald 
arrayed  himself  on  the  .same  side,  as  the 
leader  of  part  of  the  old  Ministerial  Party. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  had  meanwhile 


paved  the  way  to  secularization  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  by  repealing  the  Act  of  1840.  The 
nt!W  Canadian  Ministry  were  worldly  wise, 
and  bowed  to  the  popular  demand.  They 
pron4)tly  passed  a  measure  handing  over  the 
Clergy  Reserve  lands  to  the  various  munici- 
pal corporations,  to  be  devoted  to  secular 
purposes.  The  •jeignorial  tenure — the  last 
vestige  of  the  feudal  i¥(jlme  of  New  France 
— was  abolislied,  and  various  other  impor- 
tant reforms  were  enacted.  Later  on,  after 
Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald  had  supplanted  Sir 
Allan  Macnab,  an  Act  was  passed  making 
the  Legislative  Council  elective.  The  (flohe, 
however,  found  abundant  matter  for  criti- 
cism, both  in  the  conduct  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  in  the  personal  character  of 
some  of  its  members.  Though  its  criticisms 
may  have  sometimes  Ix'en  unduly  harsh  and 
wanting  in  discriir.ination,they  seldom  failed 
to  tell  upon  the  countr3^  The  Globe,  merely 
as  a  newspaper,  had  now  become  a  recog- 
nized necessity  in  the  land,  even  by  those 
who  had  no  .sympathy  with  the  principles 
which  it  advocated.  It  was  a  daily,  and  on 
important  occasions  several  editions  of  it 
were  issued  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Its 
circulation  was  many  thousands.  The  enter- 
prise of  its  proprietor  had  placed  it  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  of  its  competitors  as  a  medium 
of  disseminating  news.  Its  news  was  as 
trustworthy  as  current  intelligence  can  pos- 
sibly be ;  and  however  bitterly  it  might 
o.ssail  hostile  ministries,  it  was  always  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order  and  good  morals. 
This  latter  qualification,  which  at  the  present 
day  would  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  at  that  date  a  real  distinction,  as  anyone 
who  thinks  proper  to  examine  the  Canadian 
newspapers  of  the  period  will  readily  per- 
ceive. The  Olohe,  in  a  word,  was  the  only 
paper  vvhich  was  read  everywhere  in  Canada, 
and  its  influence  on  public  opinion  was  in- 
calculable. It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this 
splendid  success  had  been  achieved  without 
effort.     It  is  no  slight  task  for  a  young  man 
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of  limited  experience  and  capital  to  establish 
a  newspaper  which  shall  affect  the  rise  and 
fall  of  governments,  the  market  price  of 
stocks,  the  political,  and  even  the  religious 
faith  of  a  large  and  heterogeneous  commu- 
nity. Its  proprietor  possessed  a  boundless 
capacity  for  hard  work.  When  any  task  of 
importance  was  to  be  performed,  no  one  ever 
heard  him  complain  of  fatigue.  He  believed 
in  himself.  There  is  a  not  uncommon  delu- 
sion in  the  public  mind  that  a  man,  in  order 
to  be  a  successful  journalist,  should  have  no 
opinions  of  his  own.  He  should  be  ready 
to  take  up  any  question,  and  any  side  of  it, 
with  equal  zest.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
fallacy.  No  man  yet  ever  possessed  genuine 
power  without  genuine  convictions.  A  man 
who  writes  what  he  does  not  believe  will 
never  write  well.  He  may  write  elegantly, 
and  may  cut  capers  and  flourishes  in  phil- 
ology with  much  alertness ;  but  he  will 
never  write  what  will  stir  the  public  blood 
and  hold  the  public  ear.  No  amount  of 
rhetorical  training  will  ever  enable  a  man 
who  has  no  beliefs  to  write  a  telling  para- 
graph. As  Macaulay  puts  it,  "The  art  of 
saying  things  well  is  of  no  use  to  the  man 
who  has  got  nothing  to  say."  When  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  Tory  pamphlets  like  "Tax- 
ation no  Tyranny,"  he  was  Samson  shorn  of 
his  hair.  George  Brown  had  pretty  nearly 
all  his  life  had  something  to  say ;  and  when 
the  case  was  otherwise — a  rare  contingency 
— he  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  his  tongue. 
His  editorial  articles  in  the  Globe  had  always 
been  conspicuous  for  what  is  known  among 
journalists  as  point.  They  were  not  unfre- 
quently  very  personal  and  in  very  question- 
able taste,  but  they  were  always  on  subjects 
in  which  the  public  felt  a  real  interest.  Their 
pungency  always  made  itself  felt.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  acridity  of  the  edi- 
torials had  not  as  much  to  do  with  building 
up  a  reputation  for  the  paper  as  its  enter- 
prise in  collecting  and  distributing  news. 
To  carry  on  such  an  undertaking  as  this 


would  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  for  ^the 
energy  of  most  men.  It  was  merely  one 
iron — the  principal  one,  however — that  Mr. 
Brown  had  in  the  fire.  He  was  the  leader 
of  an  exacting  Party  in  Parliament,  and 
its  mouthpiece  outside.  He  was  busy  with 
church  matters,  social  matters,  municipal 
matters.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  at  times  be  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. Agents  sometimes  proved  dishonest, 
and  the  outlay  was  sometimes — for  those 
days — enormous.  Nothing  furnishes  a  more 
signal  proof  of  Mr.  Brown's  dogged,  uncon- 
querable power  of  will  and  readiness  of  re- 
source, than  the  fact  that  he  was  always  able 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  manifold  in- 
conveniences of  a  narrow  income  and  a  pro- 
digious outlay,  and  this  while  he  had  a  score 
of  other  matters  on  his  hands  imperatively 
demanding  attention.  These  difficulties, 
however,  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
surmounted  at  the  time  to  which  we 
have  brought  the  narrative  down.  He  was 
now  comparatively  well-to-do  in  money 
mattei"s,  and  able  to  depute  a  good  many 
of  his  former  duties  to  subordinates.  His 
speeches  in  the  House  during  this  period 
were  marked  by  all  the  vigour  and  impetu- 
osity of  his  early  youth,  and  by  a  ripeness 
of  judgment  to  which  his  earlier  efforts  could 
lay  no  claim.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tude and  variety  of  his  ordinary  purauits,  he 
had  found  time  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  constitutional  questions, 
and  looked  at  things  from  a  broader  point 
of  view.  Some  of  his  speeches  at  this  date 
produce  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind,  even 
when  read  in  the  solitude  of  the  study,  and 
must  have  been  particularly  effective  when 
accompanied  by  his  own  forcible  delivery. 
One  or  two  of  the  best  of  them  must  have 
been  made  with  very  little  preparation. 
Their  spirit  is  liberal,  and  their  statesman- 
ship broad.  His  success  as  a  Parliamentary 
speaker  no  longer  admitted  of  dispute. 
At  the  general  election  which  took  place 
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ill  the  autumn  of  1857  he  achieved  the  tri- 
umph of  being  elected  for  two  constituencies 
— the  City  of  Toronto  and  the  North  Riding 
of  Oxford.  The  crucial  question  on  which 
he  offered  himself  to  the  electors  was  that 
of  Representation  by  Population — currently 
known  as  Rep.  by  Pop.  He  elected  to  sit 
for  Toronto.  Parliament  met  in  Toronto  at 
the  end  of  February,  18.')8.  On  the  (}uestion 
of  Rep.  by  Pop.  the  Government  was  sus- 
tained by  a  majority  of  twelve.  On  another 
matter  they  were  les.H  successful.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  location  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment had  recently  been  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  it  was  now  proclaimed  that 
she  had  given  her  decision  in  favour  of 
Ottawa.  The  Opposition,  with  Mr.  Brown 
at  its  head,  disapproved  of  this  selection, 
and  brought  forward  a  resolution  expressive 
of  its  views.  This  resolution  was  cariied 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  and  the  Ministry 
promptly  resigned.  Sir  Edmund  Head,  the 
Governor-General,  in  order  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  might  not  be  impeded, 
requested  Mr.  Brown  to  form  a  Ministry. 
Mr.  Brown  assented,  and  formed  what  is 
known  as  the  Brown-Dorion  Administra- 
tion, which  was  made  up  as  follows : — For 
Upper  Canada :  George  Brown,  r.emier  and 
Inspector-General ;  James  Morris,  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Council ;  Michael  Hamil- 
ton Foley,  Postmaster-General ;  John  Sand- 
field  Macdonald,  Attorney-General  West ; 
Oliver  Mowat,  Provincial  Secretary ;  and 
Dr.  Skeffington  (Connor,  Solicitor-General 
West.  For  Lower  (,'anada:  A.  A.  Dorion, 
Comniis.si(mt'r  of  Crown  Lands ;  L.  T.  Drum- 
mond,  Attorney-General  East ;  M.  Thibau- 
deau,  Minister 'of  Agriculture;  Luther  H. 
Holton,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  and 
Charles  Joneph  Labtirge,  Solicitor-General 
East.  This,  the  shortest  Administration 
known  to  Canadian  history,  was  fated  to 
last  only  fotir  days.  Persons  familiar  with 
the  past  records  of  these  gentlemen  will 
readily  understand  that  such  a  Ministry  was 
II— 4 


composed  of  very  incongruous  materials,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  be  of 
loner  duration.  A  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
was  pas.sed,  and  Mr.  Brown  retjuested  the 
Governor-General  to  ili.ssolve  Parliament, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  countiy.  The  Governor- 
General  declined  a  dissolution,  alleging  that 
a  general  election  had  just  taken  place,  and 
that  the  House  sufficiently  represented  the 
popular  will.  The  Government  adopted  the 
only  alternative  left — to  resign  office. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  episode 
known  by  the  undignified  name  of  the 
"Double  Shuffle"  took  place.  Mr. — now 
Sir  Alexander — Gait  was  applied  to  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head  to  form  a  Government.  Mr. 
Gait  doubted  his  ability  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment which  would  command  public  confi- 
dence, and  had  no  ambition  to  form  one 
which,  like  its  predecessor,  would  be  compel- 
led to  resign  in  a  few  days.  Upon  his  signi- 
fying his  refusal  to  the  Governor-General, 
the  latter  applied  to  Mr.  Geor -e  Etienne 
Cartier,  the  leader  of  the  French-Canadian 
party  in  the  House ;  whereupon  Mr.  Cartier, 
with  the  as.sistance  of  Mr.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald, formed  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Cab- 
inet. The  composition  of  this  Ministry  was 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  Con- 
servative Ministry,  which  had  resigned  just 
before  the  formation  of  the  Brown-Dorion 
Administration,  had  been.  The  former  had 
been  known  as  the  Macdonald-Cfrrtier 
Administration.  In  the  present  one  the 
names  were  simply  reversed,  and  it  became 
the  Cartier-Macdonald  Administration.  It 
was  composed  of  Messrs.  John  A.  Mac- 
donald, Attorney-General  West ;  John  Ross, 
President  of  the  Council ;  P.  M.  M.  S.  Van- 
koughnet,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ; 
Alexander  T.  Gait,  Minister  of  Finance ; 
Sydney  Smith,  Postmaster-General ;  George 
Sherwood,  Receiver-General;  Charles  Al- 
leyn,  Provincial  Secretary ;  George  Etienne 
Cartier,     Attorney-General     East ;     Louis 
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Victor  Sicotte,  Coramisdioner  of  Public 
Works  ;  John  Rose,  Solicitor-General ;  and 
Narcisse  F.  Belleau,  Speaker  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  The  whole  arrangement, 
indeed,  was  little  more  than  a  simple  ex- 
cliange  of  offices  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  former  Government.  This  would 
have  been  free  from  objection  had  the 
members  of  the  new  Cabinet  returned  to 
their  constituencies  for  reelection,  but  they 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  By  a  clause  in 
the  Act  to  ensure  the  Independence  of  Parlia- 
ment it  was  declared  that  a  minister  resign- 
ing one  office  and  accepting  another  within 
a  month  after  such  resignation  might 
continue  to  retain  his  new  office  without 
reelection.  This  is  precisely  what  was 
done  by  the  members  of  the  Ministry  at  this 
juncture  who  had  held  office  in  the  Mac- 
donald-Cartier  Administration..  In  doing 
so  they  kept  within  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  but  transgressed  against  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  prevalent  usage 
in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
Reform  Party  generally  denounced  this 
conduct  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  succeed- 
ed in  creating  a  wide-spread  feeling  through- 
out the  country  on  the  subject.  The  matter 
was  subsequently  tested  in  the  Courts,  and 
the  action  of  the  ministers  was  upheld,  as  it 
could  not  be  said  that  they  had  broken  the 
law.  The  impropriety  of  such  a  proceeding, 
however,  and  the  monstrous  injustice  to 
which  it  might  give  rise  if  allowed  to  be  re- 
peated, were  so  apparent  that  the  Act  was 
amended,  and  the  obnoxious  clause  repealed. 
Mr.  Brown  after  accepting  office,  had  re- 
turned to  his  constituent's  in  Toronto  for 
reelection.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Hon. 
John  Hillyard  Cameron,  and  the  contest 
that  ensued  was  one  of  almos^i  unexampled 
keenness.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  continued  to  represent  Toronto 
until  the  then  existing  Parliament  expired 
by  effluxion  of  time  in  the  month  of  June, 
1861. 


The  Cartier-Macdonald  Government  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  reins  of  power,  though 
its  membership  underwent  one  or  two  modi- 
fications, until  the  close  of  the  Parliament  in 
1861.  In  the  fUl  of  the  year  1859  a  Reform 
Convention  was  held  in  Toronto  which  was 
destined  to  have  important  results,  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  existing  Administration, 
but  with  respect  to  the  Canadian  Constitu- 
tion. Two  resolutions  were  passed,  the 
first  of  which  declared  that  the  existing 
Legislative  Union  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  had  failed  to  realize  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  promoters ;  that  it  had  resulted 
in  a  heavy  debt,  grave  political  abuses,  and 
universal  dissatisfaction ;  and  that  from  the 
antagonism  developed  through  difference  of 
origin,  local  interest  and  other  causef,  the 
union  in  its  present  ^'orm  could  no  longer 
be  continued  with  advantage  to  the  people. 
The  second  declared  that  the  true  remedy 
for  those  evils  would  be  found  in  the  forma- 
tion of  two  or  more  local  Governments,  to 
which  should  be  committed  all  matters  of  a 
sectional  character,  and  in  the  erection  of 
some  joint  authority  to  di.spose  of  the  affairs 
common  to  all.  During  the  following  session 
of  Parliament,  which  opened  at  Quebec  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1860,  Mr.  Brflwn 
moved  these  resolutions  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  He  supported  them  in  a  speech  of 
great  power.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  vote 
was  taken  on  them,  and  they  were  both 
defeated  by  large  majorities.  As  we  all 
know,  however,  the  country  had  not  heard 
the  last  of  them.  The  principles  they  enun- 
ciated came,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  only  ones  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  carried  on,  and  they  were 
subsequently  embodied  in  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  Confec'eration.  Upon  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  candidate  for  Toronto 
East,  at  the  general  election  of  1861,  Mr. 
Brown  was  defeated  by  Mr.  John  Crawford, 
and  did  not  offer  himself  to  any  other  con- 
stituency.   He  was  soon  afterwards  pros- 
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trated  by  a  serious  illnes.s — the  first  and 
only  constitutional  ailment  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  amazingly  active  life, 
he  was  ever  called  upon  to  endure.  Upon 
his  recovery  he  went  abroad  with  a  view  to 
the  thorough  reestablishment  of  his  health, 
and  was  absent  from  Canada  for  nearly 
a  year.  During  his  absence  he  married, 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  27th  of  November, 
18G2,  Miss  Annie  Nelson,  a  daughter  of  the 
eminent  priblisher  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return  he  resumed  his 
management  of  the  Globe  with  all  his  old 
vigour.  The  dirtier- Macdonald  Adminis- 
tration had  meanwhile  been  defeated  on 
the  Bill  respecting  military  defences,  and 
had  given  place  to  the  Sandfield  Macdonald- 
Sicotte  Government.  The  latter  was  now 
vehemently  assailed  by  the  Globe  on  various 
grounds,  but  chiefly  for  its  non-adoption  of 
Representation  by  Population,  and  its  de- 
vices for  securing  the  support  of  the  French 
Canadian  members.  In  1863  Dr.  Connor, 
the  member  for  South  Oxford,  was  elevated 
to  a  seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  and  thus 
left  a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  which  Mr. 
Brown  determined  to  avail  himself.  His 
election  for  that  constituency  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  he  continued  to  represent 
it  in  Parliament  until  the  Union.  During 
the  same  year  (1863)  he  delivered  a  speech 
in  Toronto  on  the  subject  of  "  The  American 
War  and  Slavery,"  which  was  subsequently 
published  at  Manchester  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Union  and  Emancipation  Society. 
It  attracted  much  attention,  not  only  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  in  Great 
Britain,  and  received  a  warm  eulogium  from 
John  Stuart  Mill.  This  year  was  further 
rendered  memorable  to  Mr.  Brown  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  died  at  his  residence 
in  Toronto  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  Globe 
contained  an  eloquent  and  touching  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

By  this  time  the  views  which  Mr.  Brown 
had  persistently  advocated  ever  since  his 


first  entry  into  public  life — more  especially 
on  the  vexed  question  of  Representation 
by  Population  and  the  "joint  authority" 
scheme — had  begun  to  commend  them.selves 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  opponents.  The 
Ministry  from  time  to  time  underwent 
various  modifications,  but  parties  were  so 
evenly  divided  that  no  Ministry  could  feel 
itself  strong.  Its  majorities  on  evei"j'  im- 
portant measure  were  insignificant,  and  it 
was  compelled  to  adopt  a  vacillating  policy 
which  satisfied  nobody.  There  had  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  taxation,  accom- 
panied by  a  steadily-increasing  deficit  in 
the  public  exchequer,  and  there  was  an  un- 
easy feeling  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  After  the  prorogation  on  the 
12th  of  May,  another  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet  took  place,  and  the  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald-Dorion  Administration  was  formed. 
Parliament  met  in  August.  The  dibate  on 
the  address  lasted  fourteen  days,  and  the 
motion  was  finally  carried  by  a  majoritv  of 
only  three — the  vote  standing  sixty-three 
for  the  Ministry  to  sixty  again&t.  With 
this  harassing  majority  the  Government 
contrived  to  drag  through  the  session, 
which  came  to  an  end  on  the  I'^th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  following  spring  ushered  in  a  ii?.w 
Cabinet  with  Sir  E.  P.  Tach^  as  Premier. 
It  was  no  stronger  than  the  late  one  had 
been,  and  only  existed  a  few  weeks,  when 
a  vote  of  non-confidence  was  passed.  Pub- 
lic feeling  was  moie  disturbed  th,T,n  ever. 
It  was  evident  that  if  the  Government  of  the 
country  was  to  be  carried  on  at  all  there 
must  be  a  change,  not  of  the  Cabinet  merely, 
but  of  the  constitution  itself.  There  was 
literally  a  "dead-lock"  in  public  affairs. 
Even  the  strongest  advocates  of  party  be- 
gan to  stand  aghast,  and  to  seriously  ask 
themselves  whither  this  untoward  state  of 
things  was  leading  them.  The  Government 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on  by  either 
party.  Neither  dissolutions  nor  readjust- 
ments of    the  Ministry  could  effect  any 
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lasting  good.  Those  devices  liad  been  re- 
peatedly resorted  to,  and  had  accoinplishtHl 
nothing  beyond  prolonging  an  unseemly 
and  useless  strujvgle. 

Mr.  Brown's  day  of  triumph  was  at  hand. 
The  "joint  authority"  .scheme  which  he 
had  so  often  brought  forward;  which  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  continued  ridicule  ; 
which  had  been  voted  down  time  and  time 
again  by  overwhelming  majorities ;  which 
liad  been  jeered  at  as  tl;e  chimiera  of  an 
unpractical  theorist  with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet 
— this  scheme  at  last  began  to  be  seriously 
entertained.  It  soon  came  to  be  recognized 
as  the  one  and  only  remedy  for  the  exi.sting 
djad-lock.  Mr.  .John  A.  Macdonald,  after 
taking  counsel  with  his  colleagues,  made 
advances  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  proposeil  that 
a  ('oalition  Government  shoidd  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  proji'ct  into 
effect.  Mr.  Brown  consented  to  temporarily 
sink  all  past  hostilities,  and  to  join  hands 
with  his  opponents  for  the  public  good. 
Three  seats  in  the  Cabinet  were  placed  at 
his  disposal,  and  were  tilled  by  hini.self,  as 
President  of  the  Council,  William  Mac- 
dougall,  as  Provincial  Secretary,  and  Oliver 
Mowat,  as  Postmaster-General.  "  Thus," 
says  Mr.  Macnuillen,*  "  a  strong  Coalition 
Government  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
newly-accepted  policy  of  Confederation,  and 
although  extreme  parties  here  and  there 
grumbled  at  these  arrangements,  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
thankful  that  the  tlangerous  crisis  had  been 
safely  pas.sed,  gladly  accepted  the  situation, 
and  calmly  and  confidently  waited  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  Never  before  had  a  coali- 
tion been  more  opportune.  It  rendered  the 
government  of  the  country  again  respect- 
able, elevated  it  above  the  accidents  of 
faction,  and  enabled  it  to  wield  the  admin- 
istrative power  with  that  firmr.ess  and  de- 
cision so  requisite  during  the  trying  and 
critical  period  which  speedily  ensued." 

*Bee  "  MacmuUen'g  KUtory  of  Canada,"  chap.  xxvi. 


A  similar  agitation  had  meanwhile  sprung 
up  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  during 
the  following  September  a  Conference  i>f 
^3elegates  whs  held  at  Charlottetown,  Prin'je 
Edward's  Island,  with  a  view  to  the  ' on- 
federation  of  tho.se  Provinces.  At  this  Con- 
ference Messrs.  George  Brown,  John  A. 
Macdonald,  (Jeorge  E.  Cartier,  A.  T.  Gait, 
Tliomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  H.  L.  Langevin, 
William  Macdougall  and  Alexander  Camp- 
bell were  present,  having  attended  for  the 
pur]ios;>  of  urging  a  c(  ifederation  not  mere- 
ly of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  of  all  the 
Provinces  of  British  America.  This  larger 
.scheme  met  with  favour,  and  the  project  of 
a  mere  Maritime  Confederation  was  aban- 
doned. After  several  days'  di.scu.ssion  the 
(conference  adjourned  till  the  10th  of  OccO- 
ber,  when  the  dc^legates  agreed  to  meet  at 
Quebec.  Mr,  Brown  and  liis  colleagues  from 
Canada  West  spent  a  gnat  part  of  tJie  in- 
terval in  making  a  progress  through  New 
Brr.nsv.'ick  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  they 
addr3.s.sed  nuiuo/ous  public  meetings,  and 
unfolded  the  merits  of  the  great  project 
which  they  had  in  view.  The  adjourned 
Conference  met  at  Quebec  on  the  10th  of 
October,  and  was  attended  by  thirty-three 
delegates,  representing  all  shades  of  opinion, 
from  the  different  Provinces.  The  session 
was  held  with  clo.sed  doors,  and  lasted  .seven- 
teen days.  During  those  seventeen  days  all 
the  principal  points  of  Confederation  were 
agi'eed  upon,  and  resolutions  embodying 
them  were  adopted  by  tho  Conference.  Mr. 
Brown's  speeclies  during  these  seventeen 
days  have  been  pronounced  by  persons  who 
heard  them,  and  who  are  capable  of  form- 
ing a  disinterested  opinion,  to  have  been 
the  most  noteworthy  utterances  of  his  life. 
They  were  entirely  devoid  of  party-feeling, 
and  were  marked  by  a  lofty  and  disinter- 
ested patriotism  in  which  his  own  personal 
politics  and  aspirations  seemed  to  liave  no 
part.  It  is  said  that  more  than  one  of  the 
delegates  were  for  the  first  time  awakened 
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by  thoHO  utterances  to  a  true  sensi'  of  the 
Jniportanct'  of  tlie  great  task  in  which  th 
had  uoen  called  to  take  part. 

The  details  of  the  scheme  were  soon 
afterwards  published  to  the  world.  On  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  February  of  the 
following  year,  tlu'  resolutions  which  had 
been  piussed  by  the  CJonference  were  fully 
discussed.  There  were  some  malcontents,  but 
the  country  at  large  recognized  the  merits  of 
the  scheme,  and  it  was  finally  adopted.  A 
deputation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Macdonald, 
Cartier  and  Gait,  and  Mr.  Brown  himself, 
went  over  to  England  to  confer  with  the 
Imperial  Gf)vernment,  and  the  chief  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Confederation  were  there 
and  then  finally  settled. 

The  question  of  Reciprocity  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  began  to 
come  prominently  forward  at  this  time. 
The  treaty  negotiated  in  18.54  had  been 
conditioned  to  continue  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  March,  18.55,  after  which  it 
might  be  put  an  end  to  by  either  party 
upon  giving  twelve  months'  notice.  That 
notice  had  already  been  given  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaty  would  expire  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1866.  The  people  of  Canada 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  desiring  a  re- 
newal of  reciprocity,  and  a  deputation  was 
sent  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  deputation,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Brown  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Administration.  He  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  other  members  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  negotiate  for 
reciprocity.  His  colleagues  were  disposed 
to  yield  more  to  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  than  he  believed  to  be  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  This  was  his  osten- 
sible reason  for  withdrawing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  probability  is  that  he  felt 
as  though  he  had  been  .n  it  long  enough. 
As  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  good  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  his  continuing  to  hold 
office  with  persons  in  whom  he  had  no  con- 


fidence, and  to  whom  he  had  always  been 
opposed.  It  was  not  without  reluctance 
that  he  had  amalgamated  with  them,  an<l 
he  had  only  consented  to  do  so  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose — to  bring  about  Confederation. 
That  purpose  had  already  been  practically 
accomplished ;  as,  although  the  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  its  terms  ha<l  been  settled,  and 
there  was  nothing  further  to  be  done  which 
c(juld  not  be  accomplished  as  well  without 
his  assistance  a.s  with  it.  His  withdrawal, 
however,  was  much  regretted  by  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  the  United  States  finally 
declined  to  entertain  the  project  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  treaty,  except  upon  terms  to 
which  the  Canadian  deputation  could  not 
be  expected  to  assent,  and  the  negotiations 
came  to  nothing. 

From  the  time  of  resigning  his  place  in 
t'le  Coalition  Government  Mr.  Brown  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  Parliamentary 
life.  At  the  first  general  election  which 
took  place  after  Confederation,  in  1867,  he 
contested  the  South  Riding  of  Ontario  with 
Mr.  T.  N.  Gibbs,  for  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  an  act  of  great  temerity  on  his  part, 
for  Mr.  Gibbs  was  a  local  candidate  of  great 
influence.  Mr.  Brown  was  defeated,  and  did 
not  afterwards  make  any  similar  attempt. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1873,  he  was  called 
to  the  Senate,  and  subsequently  attended 
from  time  to  time  the  deliberations  of  that 
body,  but  did  not  take  any  specially  promi- 
nent part  in  its  proceedings.  1  ii  the  sunniier 
of  1874  he  went  to  Washington  on  behalf 
of  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire,  as  Joint 
Plenipotentiary  with  Sir  Edward  Thornton, 
to  negotiate  a  new  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
Mr.  Secretary  Fish,  on  behalf  of  tbi>  United 
States.  He  took  with  him  Mr.  J.  Saurin 
Mc  Murray,  barrister,  of  Toronto,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Secretary,  and  during  their  stay  in 
Washington,  which  extended  over  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  they  were  both  busily 
employed    in    endeavouring    to   carry   out 
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the  object  of  their  mission.  A  (h-aft  treaty 
was  prepartvl  ami  approved  of  l>y  the  Oov- 
eninu'iits  of  tlie  Doininion  ami  Great  Brit- 
ain; but  upon  l>ein;.;sulmiitteil  l»y  President 
Grant  to  the  United  States  Senate,  that  Body 
thought  proper  to  riyeet  it ;  and  no  attempt 
to  obtain  recijirocity  between  the  two  na- 
tions has  since  lieen  made. 

Dviring  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Brown's  energies  were  j)rincipally  directed 
to  the  conduct  of  the  (ilohi'  and  of  the  Model 
Farm  called  Bow  Park,  near  Brantford.  The 
latter  establishment,  which  is  owned  by  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  called  "  I'he  Canada 
West  Farm  Stock  Association" — of  which 
Mr.  Brown  wa.s  himself  the  manager,  and  in 
which  he  was  the  principal  stockholder — is 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  Canada 
for  all  foreign  visitoi-s  who  take  an  interest 
in  agricultural  matters.  It  embraces  a  tract 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  land, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  many  respects  the  finest 
stock  farm  on  this  continent.  It  is  resorted 
to  every  year  by  atlmiring  visitoi-s  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
its  establishment  has  done  much  to  improve 
tlie  quality  of  farm  stock  throughout  the  Do- 
minion. Mr.  Brown  was  undoubtedly  moved 
to  enter  upon  this  enterprise  by  a  belief  that 
he  would  aid  in  the  development  of  Ontario 
agriculture  by  the  introduction  of  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle  in  large  numbers ;  but  he 
loved  farming  for  its  own  sake,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  walking  through 
the  cattle  sheds,  or  roaming  through  the 
fields  and  copses  of  Bow  Park  with  his  chil- 
dren. Although  city  born  and  bred,  he  is 
said  by  those  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
to  have  been  an  excellent  judge  of  the  points 
of  cattle,  and  he  wa«  eminently  successful 
as  a  breeder.  It  is  cause  for  oongratulation 
that  his  work  will  be  continued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  company  which  he  formed 
some  years  ago. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Brown  received  the  wound  which  produced 


his  death  are  fresh  in  the  public  memory, 
and  are  well  known  to  every  leailer  of 
these  pages.  Some  accotmt  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  ne(!essary  to  give  completeness  to 
the  present  sketch.  For  .some  years  prior 
to  the  month  of  February  last  the  (iluhe 
Printing  Company  had  in  their  service  a 
man  named  George  Betniett,  a  native  of 
Cobourg,  Ontario.  He  was  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  an  assistant  engineer,  and  was 
a  man  of  dissipated  habits  and  loose  char- 
acter. On  the  .')th  of  Febiuary  last  he  was 
discharged,  by  Mr.  Brown's  orders,  for 
neglect  of  duty.  From  Mr.  Brown's  own 
account  of  the  subsecjuent  course  of  events, 
and  from  the  evidence  adiluced  at  tiiC  trial 
on  the  22nd  of  June  last,  it  appe  »,ra  that 
Beimett,  on  the  day  after  his  'li^ralssal, 
called  upon  Mr.  Brown  personally,  and 
urged  *.he  latter  to  give  him  another  trial. 
With  tiis  request  Mr.  Brown  refused  to 
comply.  A  day  or  two  later  Bennett  again 
called  UDon  Mr,  Brown,  at  his  private  office 
in  the  (ilohe  building,  and  urged  his  restora- 
tion in  the  strongest  terms,  but  with  the 
3;;,me  result  as  befort.  On  both  of  these 
occasions  Bennett  was  quite  leasonable  in  his 
language  and  respectful  in  his  demeanour. 
He  showed  no  sign  of  vindictiveness  or  ex- 
citement, either  in  manner  or  word.  Seven 
weeks  passed  away,  and  Bennett,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  25th  of  March,  again  pre- 
-sented  him.self  in  Mr.  Brown's  office.  When 
Bennett  entered,  Mr.  Brown  was  writing  at 
his  desk,  and  on  .seeing  who  his  visitor  was  he 
immediately  rose  from  his  seat  and  walked 
up  to  him.  Bennett  began  to  plead  for  re- 
instatement, when  he  was  told  that  it  was 
needless  to  urge  the  matter  further.  Ben- 
nett then  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
which  he  said  contained  a  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  five  yeai-s  in  the 
Globe  office,  which  he  wished  Mr.  Brown  to 
sign.  This  Mr.  Brown  refused  to  do,  sug- 
gesting to  him  to  go  to  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment, who  knew  the  length  of  time  he 
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Imil  l)ecii  umploytMl,  ami  the  manner  in  wliich 
lu-  had  (lisf}iargc<l  his  duty.  Mr.  Brown  also 
suggested  that  ho  should  go  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Company,  who  knew  from  the  hooks 
how  long  he  had  heen  in  the  offico.  Ben- 
nett was  not  content  with  this,  h(jt  still 
persisted,  saying,  "  Sign,  sign" — at  the  same 
time  stretching  the  paper  over  towards  the 
desk  at  which  Mr.  Brown  had  been  sitting. 
Mr.  Brown  thereupon  told  Bennett  that  lie 
coidd  have  no  mon-  discussion,  as  he  was  very 
busy.  Mr.  Brown  then  walked  towards  the 
door,  facing  Bennett,  when  he  observed  the 
latter  slowly  put  his  right  arm  around  his 
back,  and  then  his  left  hand,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  suggested  when  a  click  was 
heard.  Swiftly  a  revolver  was  produced, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  l)eing  raised  to  fire, 
within  a  few  inches  of  Mr.  Brown's  body, 
when  Mr.  Brown  instantly  gra.sped  the  assas- 
sin's pistol-arm  with  his  left  hand,  and  forced 
the  muzzle  down,  while  he  clutched  the  man 
closely  with  his  right  arm.  The  pistol  went 
otf  before  Mr.  Brown  had  time  to  turn  it 
away  from  his  person,  and  he  received  a 
bullet  through  his  thigh,  which  entered  at 
the  front,  and  came  out  behind.  A  scuffle 
then  ensued,  Bennett  trying  to  get  the  pistol 
turned  towards  Mr.  Brown's  body,  and  to  get 
away  from  Mr.  Brown's  grasp.  This  struggle 
carried  the  parties  through  the  doorway  and 
across  the  hall,  when  Mr.  Brown  forced  Ben- 
nett's head  through  a  pane  of  glass,  which 
threatened  serious  consequences  to  him. 
Bennett  struggled  desperately  to  get  his 
pistol  free  from  Mr.  Brown's  grasp,  which 
held  pistol  and  hand  together.  Mr.  Brown 
met  this  etlbrt  by  an  equally  earnest  one  to 
wrest  the  pistol  from  his  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  rai.sed  the  cry  of  "  Murder."  As- 
sistance speedily  came,  but  by  this  time  Mr. 
Brown  was  master  of  the  situation.  The 
police  were  speedily  on  the  spot,  and  took 
Bennett  into  custody.  It  was  not  until  Mr, 
Brown  had  walked  back  into  his  room,  and 
was  surrounded    by   numbers   of  anxious 


friemU  askii  (MirtieuiN  of  the  attair,  that 
he  becaiin  v  aware      i%t   he  had    been 

shot.     Mem  ne  >      rhe  gentlemen  of 

the  establishment  had  .starteil  off  tu  bring 
his  family  physician.  Dr.  Thoriuirn,  who  in 
a  few  minutes  made  his  appearance.  The 
necessary  examinations  having  been  made. 
Dr.  Thorburn  was  enabled  to  statu  that  no 
serious  injury  had  Iwjen  inflicted,  and  that 
a  few  da"s'  rest  and  (juiet  were  probably  all 
that  wou. '  be  re(juired  to  restore  Mr.  Brown 
to  full  health  and  vigour.  Shortly  after, 
Mr.  Brown  left  the  office  in  a  carriage,  to 
which  he  walked  without  assistance,  amid 
the  hearty  congratulations  of  his  friends  at 
his  escape  from  sudden  death. 

For  some  days  afterwards,  no  serious 
apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  result. 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  a  man  given  to  magni- 
fying his  personal  ailments,  and  it  will 
surprise  no  one  who  knew  him  well  to 
learn  that  he  treated  his  wound  as  trifling. 
When  he  was  borne  home  from  his  office  on 
the  day  of  the  catastrophe,  he  laughed  at 
the  solicitude  of  those  near  and  dear  to 
him,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  devoted 
a  portion  of  every  day  to  business  matters. 
He  continued  thus  hopeful  .so  long  as  the 
full  measure  of  his  intelligence  remained  to 
him.  The  members  of  his  family,  however, 
were  more  keenly  alive  to  the  shock  to 
which  his  system  had  been  subjected,  and 
from  the  first  took  a  less  sanguine  view 
of  his  situation.  As  time  passed  by,  his 
condition  became  critical.  Large  ahscesses 
fonued  around  the  wound,  which  continued 
to  discharge  after  being  opened  by  the  sur- 
geons. Fever  and  delirium  ensued,  and  for 
six  weeks  the  contest  continued,  until  his 
natural  strength  gave  way.  Modem  appli- 
ances for  relieving  long  confinement,  for 
administering  food,  and  for  dressing  wounds 
were  used  with  skill  and  assiduity.  All 
that  professional  skill  could  do  was,  done, 
but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Mr,  Brown  pos- 
sessed great  energy,  and  had  all  the  apjjear- 


RiuM'  of  health,  but  lonjj  years  of  earnoKt 
lahdiir  ha<l  ina<lit  him  ohlet'  tlian  ]m  years, 
and  the  aH8(v.s.siir.s  biill<>l  diil  its  work. 
Alwut  two  oVIock  in  the  morniii);^  of  the 
0th  of  May  the  end  (ranie.  Ho  sank  cjuietly 
to  rest,  without  a  struggle,  in  the  presence 
of  several  nieinbt  rs  of  his  family.  The 
news  of  his  deatl^.  spread  rapidly  over  tlie 
country,  an<l  created  a  deep  and  general 
feeling  of  sorrow.  Me.H.sages  expressive  of 
sympathy  and  regret  were  received  by  the 
fanuly  from  all  quarters  of  the  Dominion. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th,  and  was  the  most  numerously  at- 
tended that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Toronto. 
The  place  of  .sepulttu'e  was  the  family  burial- 
plot  in  the  Necropolis. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  and  regular 
attendant  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Whether  or  not  his  religious  convictions 
were  strong,  the  writer  •.,■}  unable  to  say. 
They  were  at  all  events  not  unduly  paraded. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  tho.se  who 
attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  he  lived  and 
died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  left  a 
wife  and  three  children,  a  brother  and  three 
sisters,  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  the  unhappy 
catastrophe  which  led  to  it. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  large  views  in 
business,  in  works  of  benevolence,  and  in 
public  enterpi'ises.  He  had  little  time  to 
act  on  committees  or  boards,  but  no  good 
enterprise  was  presented  to  him  without 
securing  his  influence  and  his  contribution. 
His  friendships  were  strong  and  enduring, 
and  he  never  forgot  a  kindness. 

The  foregoing  pages  embody  such  par- 
ticulars ii)  Mr.  Brown's  life  as  may  reason- 
ably be  suppased  to  pos.ses9  an  interest  for 
the  general  reading  public  of  the  present 
day.  The  facts  with  reference  to  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  have  necessarily  been  given 


in  the  merest  outline.  To  go  fully  into 
details  would  not  only  occupy  a  s|)ace  nuich 
greater  than  the  scheme  of  this  vork  will 
admit  of,  but  would  render  it  necessary  to 
adopt  an  attitude  inconsistent  with  perfect 
historic  impartiality.  Such  an  attitude  the 
writer  d«)es  not  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  assume.  It  is  Inflievtid,  however,  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  enable  th(^  impartial 
reader  to  form  something  like  a  correct 
estimate  as  to  what  mannttr  of  man  this 
was  who  occupi(>d  so  laige  a  space  on  the 
political  can /as  of  our  country  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  writer's  own  estimate 
has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  open- 
ing paragraphs;  and  that  e.sti mate — though 
it  may  not  commend  itself  tt)  every  reader 
— will,  it  is  believed,  bi  .sanctioned  by  the 
verdict  of  posterity.  1  )rtunately,  political 
prejudices  are  for  an  age,  and  not  for  all 
time.  When  the  asperities  of  the  present 
shall  have  becon>e  merged  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
conceded  that  George  Brown's  influence 
upon  his  cho.sen  country  was  on  the  whole 
exerted  for  that  country's  good.  His  ene- 
mies have  often  unjustly  stigmatized  him 
as  a  tyrant.  Unjustly;  because  it  is  the 
quality  of  a  tyrant  to  attack  the  weak,  and 
his  attacks  w^re  always  directed  against 
the  strong.  His  iiuperious  will,  his  occa- 
sional wrong-headedne.ss  and  infirmities  of 
temper  raised  up  for  him  bitter  and  for- 
midable enemies.  They  even  prevented 
many  of  his  frii  nds  who  judged  him  only 
from  the  outside  from  recognizing  the  great 
and  genuine  manliness — and  even  kindness 
— of  his  character.  But  when  all  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  :  when  the  debtor  and 
creditor  side  of  his  account  shall  have  been 
fully  made  out :  the  balance  will  be  found 
to  be  a  large  one,  and  on  the  right  side. 
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THE  HON.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON  RITCHIE, 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DOMINION. 


pHIEF  JUSTICE  RITCHIE  is  a  son 
\J  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie,  one  of 
tlie  Justices  of  the  Inferior  Couvt  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  tlie  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
a  tribunal  which  has  long  since  been  abol- 
ished. His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the 
lato  Hon.  James  W.  Johnston,  who  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  law- 
yers and  politicians  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
who  for  some  time  prior  to  his  death,  in  1873, 
occupied  a  .seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench. 

He  was  born  at  the  town  of  Annapolis, 
the  oldest  settlement  in  Acadia,  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1813.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Pictou  Academy  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch.  After 
leaving  school  he  studied  law  at  Halifax,  in 
the  office  of  his  brother  the  Hon.  John  Wil- 
liam Ritchie,  the  present  Judge  in  Equity 
for  Nova  Scotia.  In  1838,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  practise  at  the  Bar  of  New 
Bmnswick,  and  having  already  practised  as 
an  attorney  at  St.  John  for  about  two  years, 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  that  Province. 
His  professional  career  was  highly  creditable, 
but,  during  its  early  stages,  was  not  marked 
by  any  incident  of  special  importance  for 
biographical  purposes.  His  rise  was  not 
rapid,  but  steady,  and  was  built  upon  a  sure 
and  solid  foundation.  He  soon  established 
himself  in  practice,  and  won  a  creditable 
reputation,  alike  for  foren.«ic  learning  and 
inanlifiess  of  character.  He  continued  in 
the  a'jtive  practice  of  his  profession  about 
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nineteen  years,  during  a  part  of  which  time 
he  was  also  engaged  in  political  life.  It 
was  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  rising  pro- 
fessional man  in  New  Brunswick  to  avoid 
mingling  to  some  extent  with  politics  in 
those  stirring  times.  At  the  general  elec- 
tions of  1842,  Mr.  Ritchie  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  in  the  Liberal  interest  for 
the  representation  of  the  city  and  countj 
of  St.  John  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
New  Brunswick.  In  1843  he  married  Miss 
Martha  Strang,  of  St.  Andrew's,  N.B.,  who. 
survived  her  marriage  about  four  years.  In 
1847  he  again  entered  the  lists  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  behalf  of  the  city  and  county 
of  St.  John.  In  this  second  attempt  he 
was  successful,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the 
Assembly  until  1851,  when  he  retired  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his 
profession.  In  1854,  he  married  Miss  Grace 
Vernon  Nicholson,  a  daughter  of  the  lato 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Nicholson,  of  St.  John,  N.B., 
and  a  step-daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
Owen,  R.N.,  of  Campobello. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  he  was  offered 
a  silk  gown,  which  he  declined  to  accept, 
unless  upon  the  condition  that  the  ap- 
pointment .should  be  made  on  professional 
grounds,  and  that  his  acceptance  should 
not  be  considered  as  an  endorsement  by 
him  of  the  politics  of  the  paity  then  in 
the  ascendant.  The  conditions  A^ere  made 
known  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
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to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, The  appointment  was  notwith- 
standing made,  and  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  Mr.  Ritchie  became  a  Queen's 
Counsel,  in  which  capacity  he  frequently 
represented  the  Crown  in  cases  of  public 
importance. 

In  the  month  of  October  following  he  be- 
came a  niember  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
New  Brunswick.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
18.55,  he  was  appointed  a  Puisn^  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
continued  to  sit  on  the  Bench  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  the  end  of  November,  1865, 
when  he  succeeded  the  late  Hon.  Robert 
Parker  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province. 
He  occupied  the  position  of  Chief  Justice 
about  ten  years,  when,  upon  the  creation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion,  he 
was  nominated  as  one  of  the  Puisne^  Judges 
conjointly  with  Messieurs  S.  H.  Strong, 
J.  T.  Taschereau,  T.  Foumier,  and  W.  A. 


Henry.  His  appointment  bears  date  the 
8th  of  October,  in  that  year.  He  removed 
from  his  native  Province  to  New  Edin- 
burgh, a  suburb  of  Ottawa,  and  has  over 
since  resided  there.  On  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  during  the  absence  in  Europe  of 
Chief  Justico  W.  B.  Richards,  Judge  Ritchie 
administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  upon  his  landing  at  Halifax 
as  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Upon 
the  subsequent  resignation  of  Chief  Justice 
Richards,  Jvdge  Ritchie  succeeded  to  the 
vacancy  thereby  created,  and  was  sworn 
in  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1879. 

Chief  Justice  Ritchie  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  sound  and  thoroughly-read 
lawyer,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character.  His  judg- 
ments are  held  in  high  respect  by  his  brother 
jurists,  as  well  as  by  the  legal  profession  at 
large. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DURHAM. 


IT  is  a  circumstance  worth  noting  that  the 
shortest  aihninistrative  term  known  to 
Canadian  history  was  likewise  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  important.  Its  duration 
was  lesH  than  six  montlis.  Lord  Durham 
arrived  in  Canada  on  the  27th  of  May,  1 8.S8, 
and  set  sail  from  Quebec  on  the  3rd  of 
November  in  the  same  year.  His  stay  in 
this  country  therefore  embraced  a  period  of 
little  more  than  five  months ;  but  in  that 
brief  interval  he  aeciuired  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Canadian  affairs  than  had 
been  possessed  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  knowledge  so  acquired  was  ere- 
long turned  to  account,  and  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  say  that  Lord  Durham  accom- 
plished more  of  lasting  good  to  Ca^  .ada 
than  was  effectec'  by  any  other  Governor 
v*ho  has  represented  the  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain  in  these  colonies.  His  elaborate 
and  carefully  considered  report  paved  the 
way  to  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  to  the 
fusion  of  antagonistic  races,  and  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Responsible  Government. 
The  man  who  brought  about  these  desirable 
reforms  thereby  established  an  especial 
claim  upon  the  lasting  regard  of  the  Cana- 
dian people.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  good  government  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  principle  which 
ultimately  developed  into  Confederation. 
Men  like  Francis  Gore  and  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  come  and  go,  leaving  no  beneficial 
trace  of  their  presence  behind  them.     Men 


like  the  Earl  of  Durham  leave  theii  niark 
upon  their  country,  and,  to  some  extent, 
upon  their  age. 

He  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  personages  in  Great  Britain. 
Half  a  century  ago  he  was  the  rising  hope 
of  Liberalism  in  British  politics,  and  the 
expectations  which  were  formed  as  to  his 
future  career  were  almost  extravagantly 
sanguine.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  these 
anticipations  would  have  been  fully  realized, 
even  if  his  life  had  been  spared ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  rare  talents,  he  lacked  some 
of  the  essential  elements  of  statesmanship. 
He  was  endowed  with  an  almost  boundless 
capacity  for  hard  work,  but  could  not  bear 
to  wait  for  results.  He  had  an  imperious 
will,  which  made  him  singularly  impatient 
under  opposition — even  the  opposition  of 
his  best  friends.  He  was  deficient  in  tact, 
and  his  impulsiveness  and  want  of  self- 
control  frequently  placed  him  in  a  falso 
position  before  the  nation,  even  when  he 
unquestionably  had  right  on  his  side.  Con- 
scious of  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgments, 
he  was  keenly  intolerant  of  contradiction, 
and  was  by  no  means  slow  to  express  his 
contempt  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him.  He  made  many  powerful 
enemies,  and  seemed  to  take  an  almost 
morbid  delight  in  intensifying  the  bitterness 
of  their  enmity.  In  this  way  he  materially 
hindered  the  development  of  his  career,  and 
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provt^ntod  Iii.s  jj^rtiat  talents  from  being  ap- 
preciatod  acconling  to  tlu'ir  nirrits.  He 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  (Hitgrow  his 
impetuosity,  and  to  set  himself  right  in 
public  esteem.  His  life,  we  believe,  luw 
never  lieen  written  in  his  native  land,  and 
his  name  has  almost  passed  out  of  public 
memory  there.  In  this  country,  however, 
there  are  doubtless  many  persons  who  would 
be  glad  to  know  .something  more  of  Lord 
Durliam  than  is  to  be  fcmd  in  the  various 
histories  of  C-anaila,  and  it  is  due  to  his 
memory  that  we  should  occasionally  call 
to  mind  how  much  we  owe  to  his  exertions 
on  our  behalf. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir — born  plain 
John  George  Lambton — was  the  represen- 
tative of  an  old  English  family  which  traces 
its  descent  in  an  uninterrupted  course  for  a 
period  of  .seven  hundred  years,  and  which 
to  this  day  owns  and  occupies  the  ancestral 
estate  from  which  the  family  name  was 
originally  derived.  This  estate  is  situated 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  the  County  of 
Durham,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Scottish 
border.  With  antique  genealogies,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  present  concern,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  sketch  it  will  b'^  unne- 
cessary to  refer  to  any  ancestor  more  re- 
mote than  William  Henry  Lambton,  the 
father  of  the  statesman  who  subsequently 
became  first  Earl  of  Durham  and  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  William  Henry  Lamb- 
ton was  a  prominent  member  of  the  most 
advanced  section  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
represented  the  City  of  Durham  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  for  many  yeaj-s. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  and  ally  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  anci  held  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  that  great  statesman.  He  mar- 
ried Lady  Anne  Barbara  Frances  Villiers,  a 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Jersey,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter  and  four  sons. 
The  eldest  son,  John  George,  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  at  Lambton 
Castle,  the  county  seat  of  the  family,  on 


the  12th  of  April,  I7t)2.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Eton  and  I'ambridgc, 
and  after  leaving  college  held  for  a  short 
time  a  commi.ssion  in  a  regiment  of  hussars. 
Three  months  before  attnir.iug  his  twentieth 
birthflay,  on  tho  ISth  of  January,  1812,  he 
made  a  romantic  (Jrotna  (Jreen  marriage 
with  Miss  Harnett  Cholmondcley,  who  sur- 
vived the  marriage  only  a  little  more  than 
three  years.  Inniiediately  tipon  attaining 
his  majority  nnd  succeeding  to  the  family 
estates  he  o'*.;  ed  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Ins  native  coiinty  oi 
Durham  in  the  House  of  C^ommons,  and 
notwithstanding  the  Toryism  of  that  (con- 
stituency he  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  His  career  as  a  speaker  in  the 
Connnons  was  not  a  specially  brilliant  one, 
b)it  he  was  true  to  che  traditions  of  his 
house,  and  made  himself  known  as  an 
energetic  and  advanced  reformer.  He  was 
a  LilHjral  from  profound  conviction,  as  well 
as  by  right  of  liis  paternity,  and  never 
swerved  from  his  allegiance  to  his  Party 
from  the  time  he  first  entered  politics  dovvn 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  He  made  himself 
cordially  hated  by  the  Tories  of  that  day, 
from  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
retrogressive  legislation  of  the  Government. 
His  interest  with  the  Liberal  party  was 
strengthened  by  his  second  marriage,  whicli 
was  contracted  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1816,  with  Louisa  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Earl  Grey ;  and  his  eldest  son  by  this 
lady,  George  Frederick  D'Arcy,  second  Earl 
of  Durham,  is  the  present  representative  of 
the  title.  In  1819  he  came  conspicuou-sly 
before  the  public  as  the  champion  of  popular 
rights  by  his  scathing  denunciations,  both 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  numerous 
public  meetings,  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  Castlereagh-Sidmouth  Goveriunent  for 
the  coercion  and  repression  of  the  Chartists. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1821,  he  moved  for 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  representation,  and  made  a 
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Ntirriii;,'  s|hm>('1i  in  Favour  of  I'urliaiiicntary 
Ilt'fonii,  He  at  this  tiiiio,  which  wius  I'lovcii 
years  prior  to  tho  pa.s>iiiij,'  of  the  Reform 
KiW,  a(lvo('at('<l  the  estahlishineiit  of  cimal 
eh'rtoral  ilistricts,  the  abolition  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Ac  anil  the  restoration  of  triennial 
Parliaments  -changes  much  more  sw«'oping 
than  were  sanctioned  hy  the  Act  of  \H'A'2. 
His  health  had  never  been  robust,  and  in 
1820  its  condition  was  such  as  to  render  a 
continental  tour  nt'Ces-iary.  He  travelled 
for  several  mouths  through  Southern  Europe, 
and  spent  UK^re  than  half  a  year  at  Naples. 
Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1<S27  he  sup- 
ported (!anning's  Ministry,  ami  after  the 
<lissolution  of  Lord  Ooderich's  A  Iministra- 
tioii  in  Jaiuiary,  182.S,  lie  was  raised  to  the 
peeiage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Durham.  On 
tlu!  formation  of  Earl  Grey's  Reform  Min- 
istry in  November,  1830,  Lord  Durham  ac- 
cepted office  as  Lord  Piivy  Seal,  and  was 
one  of  four  persons  appointed  to  prepare  a 
new  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Justin  McCartliy,  in 
Ids  recently  published  "History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  draws  a  picture  of  Lord  Durham 
during  his  tenure  of  office  in  Earl  Grey's 
Ministry  which  puts  him  before  po.stcrity 
in  a  tolerably  clear  light.  "  He"  (Lord  Dur- 
ham), says  Mr.  McCarthy,  "is  said  to  have 
liad  an  almost  complete  control  over  Lord 
Grey.  He  had  an  impa-ssioned  and  ener- 
getic nature,  which  sometimes  drove  him 
into  outbreaks  of  feeling  which  most  of  his 
colleague's  dreaded.  Lord  Durham,  his  ene- 
mies and  some  of  his  friends  said,  bullied  and 
browbeat  his  opponents  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
would  sometimes  hardly  allow  his  father-in- 
law  and  official  chief  a  chance  of  putting  in 
a  word  on  the  other  side,  or  in  mitigation 
of  his  tempestuous  mood.  He  was  thorough 
in  his  reforming  purposes,  and  had  very 
little  reverence  for  what  Carlyle  calls  the 
majesty  of  custom.  He  had  no  idea  of  reti- 
cence, and  cared  not  nmch  for  the  decorum 
of  office."  His  well-known  passage  at  arms 
with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  during  the  debate 


on  tlu^  Reform  Bill,  is  a  not  inapt  example 
of  his  uumner  of  dealing  with  his  opponents. 
Th(^  Bishop,  in  tlie  coursfs  of  a  long  and  not 
inert'eetive  speech,  had  (pioted  numerous 
historical  examples  in  support  of  his  pre- 
diction that  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
would  bring  sudden  and  curtain  disaster  to 
(Jreat  Firitain.  Hv  of  course  did  his  best 
to  make  light  of  the  arguments  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Bill,  and  indulged  in  .some 
badiiuige  which  stung  Lord  Durham  to 
frenzy.  The  latter  had  no  opportunity  for 
reply  until  the  next  night,  but  his  fury 
underwent  no  diminution,  and  the  sun  was 
peruutted  not  only  to  go  down,  but  to  rise 
upon  his  wrath.  When  he  began  his  reply 
on  the  following  night  he  seemed  to  have 
perfect  command  over  himself,  anil  for  some 
time  went  on  to  criticise  certain  unimportant 
details  of  tlie  Bill.  After  a  few  nunutes  of 
this  he  quietly  glided  into  the  subject  of 
the  reverend  prelate's  speech  of  the  previous 
niyht.  Then  he  let  loose  the  flood-gates  of 
his  indignation.  He  referred  to  the  speech 
as  an  exhibition  of  "  coarse  and  virulent 
invective,  malignant  and  false  insinuation, 
the  grossest  perversions  of  historical  facts, 
decked  out  with  all  the  choicest  flowers  of 
pamphleteering  slang."  The  speaker  was 
called  to  order,  and  it  was  moved  that  the 
language  should  be  taken  down.  Lord 
Durham,  in  response  to  this  motion,  declared 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  defend  his  language 
as  elegant  or  graceful,  but  he  asserted  that 
it  exactly  conveyed  what  he  had  meant  to 
say;  that  he  believed  the  Bishop's  speech  to 
contain  false  and  scandalous  insinuations ; 
that  he  had  said  so ;  that  he  now  begged 
leave  to  repeat  the  words  ;  and  that  he 
paused  to  give  any  noble  lord  who  thought 
fit  an  opportunity  of  taking  them  down. 
There  was,  however,  no  taking  down  ;  and 
when  his  Lordship  saw  from  the  liemeanour 
of  the  House,  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  ho 
made  a  quasi-apology,  not  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter   but   to  the   House  at  large.      He 
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iM'gjrcd  tliat  some  ftllo\vanct>  ini^ht  Ito  mailf 
if  lio  liail  spoken  too  warmly;  for  ln>  lia<l 
lately  HiiU'oreil  much  (lomustic  grief.  The 
grief  liad  arisen  from  the  recent  ileath  of 
his  eldest  son.*  The  House  n'speeted  Win 
great  sorrow,  and  made  allowance  for  the 
petulance  and  ill  temper  he  had  <liHplayed. 
He  was  s\il)ject  to  cimtinual  attacks  of 
ill  health,  an.l  on  the  SHrd  of  March,  1H33, 
ho  resi;;ned  his  Ministerial  otHce.  He  wius 
at  the  same  tinie  advanced  in  the  peerage 
to  the  viscounty  of  Lamhton,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Durham.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  he  consented  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Czar 
of  Ru.ssia,  on  which  mi.ssion  he  was  absent 
until  the  following  spring.  Soon  after  his 
return  a  bancjuet  was  given  to  Lord  Urey 
by  the  Reformers  of  Edinburgh.  Lord 
Grey's  Administration,  which  had  accom- 
plished the  great  work  of  carrying  through 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  which  had  i)assed 
through  a  notable  session  under  the  first 
Reroriiitid  Parliament,  had  long  been  torn 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  needed  recon- 
struction. The  Premier  had  completed  his 
seventieth  year,  and  the  state  of  his  health 
was  too  feeble  to  admit  of  his  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  .satisfaction 
to  himself.  Lord  Brougham  v/hose  eccen- 
tricities and  fierce  ebullitioiis  of  temper  had 
already  made  him  the  dread  of  most  of  his 
colleagues,  whs  continually  sneering  at  his 
Chief,  and  arrogating  to  himself  govern- 
mental functions  which  properly  belonged 
to  Lord  Grey.  The  latter's  position  had 
become  insupportable  to  himself,  and  he 
had  repeatedly  threatened  to  resign.  He 
had  at  last  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  a  new 
Ministry  had  been  foriii»'d  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne.    Lord  Grey's  official  career  having 

*  TiiiH  Bon  and  heir  wag  painted  by  the  celebrated  Bir 
Thomas  Lawrenc»,  and  the  portrait  iH  one  of  tlie  tceateiit 
of  that  artist's  .successes.  It  has  often  been  engraved. 
Canadian  readers  who  feel  an  interest  in  tlie  matter  will 
finil  a  very  faithful  reproduction  of  it  in  Cassell's  "Mag- 
azine of  Art,"  for  1879. 


tlius  come  to  an  end,  the  liiberals  had  de- 
ternuned  to  give  a  ba]iq<iet  in  his  honour, 
at  which  the  leaders  of  the  Party  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to 
their  unabated  esteem  for  that  nobleman's 
eharact«>r  and  state.unanship.  The  IwvnqJiet , 
which  was  hehl  «vt  Edinburgh  on  the  L'ith 
of  September,  1H.'54,  was  of  unusual  splen- 
dour, ami  to  this  day  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  almost  an  event  in  the  city's  history. 
Lord  Brougham,  in  spite  of  his  relations  to- 
wards the  ex-minister,  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  nuide  an  extraordinary  speech 
in  which  he  lauded  his  own  .services  and 
public  virtues  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dis- 
gust every  one  present.  He  descanted  on 
the  dirterences  that  existed  between  the  two 
classes  of  Reformers.  There  were,  he  said, 
hasty  .spirits  who  were  bound  to  steer  the 
ship  of  state  into  harbour  by  the  nearest 
channel,  unmindful  whether  or  not  they 
cast  the  vessel  on  the  rocks.  The  other 
class,  among  which  the  speaker  included 
himself,  he  described  as  Ijeing  endowed 
with  prudence  and  moderation,  and  as 
making  due  provision  for  the  ve.s-sel's  safety. 
"  I  wholly  respect  the  good  intentions  of 
the.se  men,"  said  his  Lord.ship ;  "  but  when 
they  ask  me  to  .sail  in  their  ve.ssel  I  must 
insist  on  staying  on  shore."  These  remarks 
Lord  Durham  conceived  to  have  been  lev- 
elled at  him.self — as,  indeed,  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt  they  had  been — and  he 
was  not  the  man  to  tamely  submit. to  ca.sti- 
gation,  even  from  so  scorching  a  tongue  as 
was  that  of  the  fiery  Chancellor.  He  re- 
plied in  a  scathing  speech,  parts  of  which 
were  almost  as  fierce  as  anything  that  had 
ever  come  from  Brougham's  own  lips.  Other 
parts  of  it  were  free  from  objectionable 
matter,  in  the  abstract;  liut,  owing  to 
Brougham's  position  at  the  time,  even  those 
parts  were  keenlj'  felt  and  treasured  up  by 
him.  The  extraordinary  courtly  leanings 
which  Brougham  had  recently  been  dis- 
playing were  touched  upon  with  withering 
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HaiTiiHin,  ft.s  w«!ro  also  liis  ^rowiii^'  liike- 
wiiriiiticss  ill  the  cause  of  Hiiforiii.  "  My 
iiolilo  anil  luariiccl  fiictnl,"  sai<l  lord  Dur- 
ham, "  ha.s  lit't'ii  ph-ascd  t<i  ^'ivr  so  m'  adviw, 
which  I  havti  no  iloul>t  \w  det'iiis  very  Hound, 
to  Honio  classi'H  of  porsons  -I  know  noiio 
HU<'li — wlio  nvinco  too  strong,'  a  desire  to  j,'ot 
rid  of  ancient  .ihuse.s,  and  fretful  iiiipatienco 
in  awaitinj^  the  remedies  of  them.  Now  I 
frankly  confosH  that  I  am  on«'  of  those 
persona  who  hgo  with  rej^'ret  every  hour 
which  pa-sHCH  over  the  existence  of  recojf- 
nized  and  unreforiiied  abuses."  The  effect 
of  this  pa.ssage  of  arms  was  such  as  seriously 
to  impair  the  harmony  of  the  bar  •  net.  A 
few  days  after,  Tjord  Broufjham,  at  a  meot- 
inji  at  Salisbury,  reHected  upon  Lord  Dur- 
ham by  name,  and  hinted  that  they  would 
one  day  meet  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when; 
the  discussion  might  be  resumed.  "  1  fear 
him  not,"  said  Lord  Durham  ;  "  I  accept  his 
challenge,  and  will  meet  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords."  "It  is  not  unfair,"  says  the 
writer  already  quoted  from, "  to  the  memory 
of  so  fierce  and  unsparing  a  political  gladia- 
tor as  Lord  Brougham  to  a.ssume  that  when 
he  felt  called  upon  to  attack  the  Canailian 
policy  of  Lord  Durham,  the  recollection  of 
the  scene  at  the  Edinburgh  dinner  inspired 
with  additional  force  his  criticism  of  the 
Quebec  ordinances." 

In  the  summer  of  183.5  Lord  Durham 
consented  to  return  to  St.  Peteralmrg  in  the 
capacity  of  Ambassador,  and  remained  there 
about  two  years.  He  had  not  been  at  home 
many  months  before  he  was  a.sked  to  go  to 
C'anada  to  (juell  the  rebellion.  The  numer- 
ous difficulties  in  this  country  called  im- 
peratively for  adjustment.  The  nature  of 
those  difficulties  is  well  known  to  all  readers 
of  these  pages.  To  Lord  Durham's  friends 
it  seemed  that  a  time  ha<i  arrived  when  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
world  how  much  there  was  in  him.  He 
was  appointed  Governor-General  and  Her 
Majesty's  High  Coimuissioner  "  for  the  ad- 


justment of  certain  important  affairs  affect- 
ing   the    Provinces   of    I'^pper   and    Lctwer 

Canada."     Imi liately  ufU'V  accepting  the 

appointment  he  announced  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Lorfls  that  in  discharging  the  ihities  of 
his  position  he  wnuM  endeavour  to  make 
British  su|)remacy  respcu'ted  in  ('aiia<la,  but 
that  he  would  act  with  perfect  impartiality. 
He  would  {(atronize  no  section  of  the  popu- 
lati(m,  ho  saiil,  but  would  atlminister  ecpial 
justice,  and  aH'onl  eipial  protection,  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  whether  Eng- 
lish, French,  or  Canadian.  Notliiiig  couhl 
have  more  certainly  nroved  his  fitne-ss  for 
the  post  than  such  a  disposition.  He  be- 
lieved himself  to  be,  and  doubtless  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  he,  armed  with  the 
fullest  powers. 

He  prepared  to  carry  out  his  mission  in  a 
mannor  befitting  his  (jxalted  rank,  and  the 
extraordinary  powers  wherewith  he  believed 
him.self  to  be  invested.  The  ve.s.sol  which 
conveycfl  him  to  these  shores  was  fitted  up 
with  unusual  splendour.  His  suite  was 
v(>ry  large,  and  created  a  marked  impression 
upon  reaching  this  country.  This  was  per- 
fectly in  uni.son  with  Lord  Durham's  ii^tt  n- 
tions,  for,  though  an  advanced  Libt^ral  in 
politics,  he  was  unusually  fond  of  pomp  and 
luxurious  display.  He  Inoiight  over  with 
him  .several  gentlemen  as  secretaries  and 
assistants,  among  whom  were  Charles  Buller, 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  and  Thomas  E. 
M.  Turton.  All  of  these  were  men  of  un- 
usual ability,  but  two  of  them  were  some- 
what under  a  cloud  in  English  society  on 
the  score  of  morality.  Mr.  Buller's  career, 
both  before  and  subseiiuent  to  his  Cana- 
dian experiences,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  him.  He  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Later  on 
he  had  sat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  voted  for  the  Reform  Bill.  His 
subsequent  career  was  jne  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy, but  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in 
1848,  ten  years  after  his  visit  to  Canada. 
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His  old  tutor  wrote  a  touching  obituary- 
notice  of  him  in  the  J'J.t(i)niner,  which  is 
included  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  collected  works. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Buller's  pen  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  famous  "  Report "  which  is 
inseparably  associated  \vith  Lord  Durham's 
name.  So  far,  then,  as  Mr.  Bidler  was 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  to  be  urged 
against  him.  With  Mr.  Wakefield  and  Mr. 
Turton  the  case  was  different,  and,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  their  shortcoiiuTigs,  as 
well  as  Lord  Durham's  fc  hie.ss  for  display, 
were  subseijuently  taken  advantage  of  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  others  to  influence 
public  opinion.  Mr,  Wakefield's  principal 
delin(\uency  consisted  in  his  having  been 
concerned  in  the  abduction  of  a  young  lady 
from  a  boarding-school.  The  young  lady, 
who  was  a  Miss  Turner,  had  been  clandes- 
tinely married,  and  the  marriage  had  been 
subsequently  annulled  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  discussion  to  which  the  passage  of  the 
Act  gave  ri.se  rendered  it  impossible  that 
the  abduction — which  was  then,  and  is  still, 
a  very  serious  offence — could  be  allowed  to 
go  unpunished.  Mr.  Wakefield  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted  of  the  ofience,  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  two  years'  imj)rison- 
ment.  This,  of  course,  had  left  a  .stain  upon 
his  name,  and  he  was  not  the  most  repu- 
table ally  that  a  distinguished  state.sman 
and  a  peer  of  the  realm  could  have  chosen. 
Mr.  Turton,  who  wa,s  a  barrister,  had  been 
the  defendant  in  an  action  for  criminal 
conversation,  and  had  been  mulcted  in  heavy 
damages.  Both  these  gentlemen,  however, 
were,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  men 
of  singular  ability,  and  it  is  simply  just  to 
say  that  their  advice  and  assistance  were 
of  inestimable  value  to  Lord  Durham  and 
to  Canada. 

His  Lordship  landed  at  Quebec,  with  true 
vice-regal  pomp,  on  the  2!)th  of  May,  l.S.*}8. 
He  found  that  the  rebellion  had  nearly 
calmed  down.  The  constitution  of  the 
Lower  Province  had  been  suspended  by  an 


Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the 
administration  of  affairs  had  been  entrusted 
to  a  Special  Council,  who.se  decrees  were  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  Legislative  enact- 
ments have  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  suspension  was  a  sore  point 
with  many  of  the  French  Canadians,  and 
Lord  Durham  had  a  diHicult  task  before 
him.  He  however  managed  things  wisely 
and  well.  He  adopted  a  policy  of  combined 
firinne.ss  and  conciliation,  and  put  forth 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  honest, 
conscientious  advocates  of  Reform  would 
receive  from  him  that  assistance  and  en- 
couragement whicih  their  patriotism  had  a 
right  to  conunand,  without  distinction  of 
party,  races  or  politics.  He  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  all  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  all  violators  of  the  law,  would 
find  in  him  a  firm  and  uneompronusing 
opponent.  "  I  beg  you,"  said  his  Lord.ship, 
"  to  consider  me  as  a  friend,  and  an  arbitra- 
tor ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to  your 
wishes,  complaints  and  grievances ;  for  I 
am  fully  determined  to  act  with  the  utmf)st 
impartiality."  A  few  tlays  later  he  sus- 
pended the  Special  Council,  and  called  into 
existence  a  new  one,  nominated  Ity  himself, 
anil  chiefly  composed  of  members  of  his  own 
staff.  He  issued  divers  ordinances  with  a 
view  to  the  pacification  of  the  country,  and 
travelled  aliout  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  Everything 
was  going  more  smoothly  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  he  gradually  began  to 
see  his  way  to  a  successful  issue  to  his 
mission.  The  great  stumbling-block  in  his 
path  was  the  disposition  of  the  rebels.  The 
public  of  the  Lower  Province,  as  he  well 
knew,  would  not  sympathize  with  hai-sh 
measures,  nor  had  he  him.self  any  leaning 
towards  har.shness.  In  case  of  the  rebels 
being  brought  to  trial,  unless  the  device  of 
packing  a  jury  were  resorted  to,  it  would 
be  impo.ssible  to  secure  convictions.  Lord 
Durham  was  an  honest  man,  and  did  not 
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believe  in  packing  juries,  even  to  convict 
the  most  odious  of  criminals.  He  moreover 
know  that  the  rebels  might  justly  plead  a 
good  deal  in  extenuation  of  their  offence. 
He  was  disposed  to  look  upon  their  struggles 
for  liberty  with  a  pitying  eya,  and  he  had 
certainly  no  desire  tliat  they  should  expiate 
their  crime  on  the  gallows.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  never  do  to  entirely  condone 
the  offence,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  ring- 
leaders were  concerned.  Some  of  these  had 
already  fled  beyond  his  jurisdiction,  but 
there  were  a  few  still  remaining  in  the 
country  who  could  not  be  allowed  to  go 
altogether  unpunished.  There  was  no  con- 
stitutional way  out  of  this  difficulty ,  or 
rather,  the  constitutional  way  out  of  it 
would  have  brought  further  disaster  on  the 
country,  and  would  have  given  satisfaction 
to  no  one.  Lord  Diirham  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty, 
making  an  exception  in  tlie  case  of  certain 
individuals  named,  as  to  whom  it  was  de- 
clared that  after  undergoing  an  exile,  the 
length  of  which  was  not  specified,  they 
might  hope  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  country  and  their  homes  when  such 
return  could  be  allowed  with  due  regard  to 
the  public  safety.  Eight  of  the  rebel  leaders 
who  were  then  in  gaol  »  Montreal  were 
directed  to  be  transported  to  Bermuda. 
Sixteen  others  had  fled  from  the  Province  ; 
and  it  was  declared  that  if  any  of  either 
class  should  return  to  Canada  without  per- 
mission they  should  sutt'er  death  as  traitors. 
Now,  in  so  ordaining,  there  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  Lord  Durham  was  exceed- 
ing his  legal  authority.  Neither  can  there 
bo  any  doubt  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  doing.  But  the  emergency 
was  one  without  precedent,  and  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  been  empowered,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  do  whatever  he  should  deem 
best  calculated  to  restore  peace  and  good 
order.  He  cared  little  for  rules  of  law,  if 
he  could  do  jiistice,  and  at  the  same  time 
II— 6 


restore  tranquillity  to  the  colony.  At  the 
present  day,  no  sensible  man  will  be  found 
to  deny  that  if  his  policy  had  met  with 
universal  support  at  home  it  would  have 
been  efficdciou.s.  But  he  had  exceeded  his 
authority,  and  Lord  Brougham,  who  had 
been  steadfastly  waiting  his  opportunity 
ever  since  the  Edinburgh  banquet,  saw  that 
it  had  come.  On  the  7th  of  August  he 
made  a  ferocious  attack  upon  Lord  Durham 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  animadverted 
upon  what  he  called  "  the  appalling  fact " 
that  Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  and  fif- 
teen of  his  compatriots,  not  one  of  whom 
had  been  brought  to  trial,  had  been  ad- 
judged to  suffer  death  if  they  dared  to  .show 
their  heads  in  Canada.  Such  a  proceeding, 
he  said,  was  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
justice,  and  was  opposed  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  English  law,  which  humanely  sup- 
posed every  accused  person  to  be  innocent 
until  he  had  been  found  guilty.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  declared  that  no  such  act  of  despotism 
as  that  perpetrated  by  Lord  Durham  had 
ever  been  seen  in  any  country  at  all  regard- 
ful of  legal  forms.  Brougham,  Ellenborough 
and  Lyndhurst  contri\'ed  to  stir  up  a  very 
strong  feeling  against  Lord  Durham.  They 
attacked  him  on  every  hand.  They  enlarged 
upon  the  extravagance  which  had  marked 
his  Commissionership,  and  referred  to  the 
expense  the  country  had  been  at  in  fitting 
up  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  made  his 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The  cost  of 
his  vice-regal  journeys  in  Canada  was  also 
freely  commented  upon.  The  personal  char- 
acters of  Messieurs  Wakefield  and  Turton 
were  once  more  torn  to  pieces  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  nation,  and  it  was  aMeged  that 
Lord  Durham,  by  employing  and  all3'ing 
himself  with  these  men,  had  participated  in 
the  discredit  which  attached  to  their  names. 
The  battle,  in  a  word,  was  waged,  not  only 
without  gloves,  but  with  a  ferocity  that 
has  had  few  parallels  in  English  Parliamen- 
tary debate.     As  a  matter  of  strict  law,  of 
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course  Brougham  was  correct  in  the  matter 
of  the  banishment  of  the  rebelj?,  and  the 
Ministry,  after  mature  deliberation,  con- 
chided  that  Lord  Durham's  ordinance  must 
be  disallowed. 

The  news  of  this  disallowance,  which 
first  became  known  to  Lord  Durham  through 
the  medium  of  a  New  York  newspaper, 
almost  drove  him  frantic.  He  announced 
his  determination  to  wash  his  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Ministry  at  once  and  forever. 
His  feeling  was  not  unnatural,  but  he  was 
imprudent  enough  to  give  expression  to  it 
by  means  of  a  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  Canadian  people  resident  in  Quebec. 
This,  of  course,  was  to  discredit  the  au- 
thority imder  which  he  had  all  along  been 
professing  to  act.  "  The  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords" — so  ran  the  words  of  the 
proclamation — "  acquiesced  in  by  the  Minis- 
try, have  deprived  the  Government  in  this 
Province  ^f  all  moral  power  and  consider- 
ation. They  have  reduced  it  to  a  state 
of  executive  nullity,  and  rendered  it  de- 
pendent on  one  branch  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature  for  the  immediate  sanction  of 
each  separate  measure.  In  truth  and  in 
effect,  the  Government  here  is  now  adminis- 
tered by  two  or  three  Peers  from  their  seats 
in  Parliament.  In  this  novel  and  anomalous 
state  of  things,  it  would  neither  be  for 
your  advantage  nor  mine  that  I  should  re- 
main here.  My  post  is  where  your  interests 
are  really  decided  upon.  In  Parliament,  I 
can  defend  your  rights,  declare  your  wants 
and  wishes,  and  expose  the  impolicy  and 
cruelty  of  proceedings  which,  whilst  they 
are  too  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
originated  in  personal  animosity  and  party 
feeling,  are  also  fraught  with  imminent 
danger  to  the  weH'ue  of  these  important 
colonies,  and  to  the  permanence  of  their 
connection  with  the  British  Empire."  The 
sympathies  of  the  British  in  Canada  were 
of  course  with  Lord  Durham  throughout. 
Addresses  from  the  Canadian  people  to  the 


Imperial  Ministry  were  sent  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  which  His  Excellency's  policy 
was  highly  commended  as  the  true  and  only 
one  by  which  Canada  could  be  made  a  de- 
sirable place  of  habitation.  Less  law- 
abiding  citizens  sent  over  addresses  couched 
in  threatening  and  abusive  language,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Glenelg  and  Lord 
Melbourne  were  burned  in  effigy  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Intelli- 
gence of  these  things  in  due  course  reached 
England,  where  the  press  came  out  strongly 
in  condemnation  of  Lord  Durham's  procla- 
mation. The  Times  denounced  his  Excel- 
lency's policy  from  first  to  last,  and  referred 
to  him  in  a  leading  article  as  the  "Lord 
High  Seditioner.'  Meanwhile  His  Lord- 
ship, without  waiting  to  be  recalled,  or  to  ob- 
tain leave  to  return,  embarked  for  Europe, 
along  with  his  family,  on  the  first  day  of 
November;  leaving  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Colborne.  This,  of  course,  was  another 
grave  error  on  his  part.  A  Colonial  Gover- 
nor must  be  subordinate  to  his  superiors,  or 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  Colonial 
Government  altogether.  His  proud  and 
sensitive  nature  had  been  irritated  to  such 
a  degree  as  seriously  to  affect  his  health, 
which  had  never  been  robust.  He  well  knew, 
however,  that  a  hard  battle  was  before  him, 
and  strung  himself  up  to  the  ta.sk.  During 
the  voyage  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
famous  "  Report"  wa.s  drafted  by  Mr.  Buller. 
It  was  carefully  perused  and  amended  here 
and  there  by  His  Lordship,  and  his  amend- 
ments show  clearly  how  thoroughly  he  un- 
derstood the  Canadian  situation.  Upon 
landing  at  Plymouth  he  found  that,  by 
order  of  the  Government,  he  was  not  to 
receive  the  customary  salute  accorded  to 
returned  Governoi-s  of  British  Colonies. 
The  public,  however,  had  got  it  into  their 
!  heatls  that  Lord  Durham  had  been  sacrificed 
!  for  fighting  the  battles  of  the  people  against 
I  the  aristocracy,  and  both  at  Plyn»outh  and 
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elsewhere  throughout  the  country  they  re- 
ceived him  with  loud  acclamations.  John 
Stuart  Mill  had  taken  up  his  cause  in 
the  Westminster  Revietv,  and  the  example 
had  been  followed  by  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  Reform  press  all  over  the  kingdom, 
so  that  the  public  were  pretty  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  Ministry.  Let  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  courtly  friends  roar  as 
loud  as  they  pleased  ;  let  the  Ministry  treat 
Lord  Durham  as  a  disgraced  man.  The 
English  people  knew  that  no  graver  charge 
than  rashness  and  petulance  could  be 
brought  against  him,  and  for  such  slight 
otfcnces  they  were  not  disposed  to  criticise 
him  with  harshness.  They  knew  that  he, 
and  he  alone  among  the  English  statesmen 
of  that  day,  saw  to  the  bottom  of  the  Cana- 
dian difficulties.  They  remembered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  they  were 
readily  disposed  to  pardon  the  in.subordi- 
nation  of  a  peer  who  fought  against  his 
brother  peers  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
la  an  inconceivably  short  time,  considering 
its  great  length,  the  "Report"  was  completed, 
revised,  put  in  type,  and  published.  From 
the  time  of  its  publication  Lord  Durham  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  needed  any  apologist. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  pronounce 
that  Report  one  of  the  most  masterly  State 
papers  in  the  English  language.  No  one  who 
is  unfamiliar  with  its  contents  can  seriously 
pretend  to  anything  like  an  accurate  or  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  Canadian  history 
and  politics.  Its  great  length,  and  the  ex- 
haustive manner  in  which  it  deals  with  every 
aspect  of  the  colonial  position,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  giving  even  a  summary  of 
its  contents  in  these  pages.  It  may  be  .said, 
however,  that  it  paved  the  way  for  Respon- 
sible Government  and  the  Union  of  the 
Provinces.  One  of  the  first  to  read  it  and 
grasp  its  main  points  was  John  Stuai-t  Mill, 
who  reviewed  it  at  length  in  the  Westmin- 
ster, and   thus   made  it  known    to    many 


persons  who  are  not  given  to  the  study  of 
State  papers.  Mr.  Mill  spoke  of  it  a"  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  political  and  social 
prosperity,  not  of  Canada  alone,  but  of  all 
the  other  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  How  it 
subsequently  came  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Imperial  Ministry,  and  how  Lord  Sydenham 
was  sent  over  to  see  it  carried  into  effect,  is 
told  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Well  might 
Lord  Elgin  say,  a  few  years  later,  that  the 
real  and  effectual  vindication  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's memory  and  proceedings  would  be  the 
success  of  a  Governor-General  of  Canada 
who  would  work  out  his  views  of  Govern- 
ment fairly. 

Lord  Durham  lived  long  enough  to  learn 
that  time  would  vindicate  the  justness  of  his 
policy,  but  not  long  enough  to  see  that  policy 
established.  He  attended  public  meetings 
in  various  towns  in  England,  and  made  elo- 
quent speeches  in  which  he  r  led  many  hard 
words,  and  sought  to  justify  even  the  un- 
doubted errors  by  which  his  Canadian  mis- 
sion had  been  marred.  He  had  tried  to 
prepai-e  himself  for  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
struggle,  and  not  altogether  without  success. 
But  the  constant  tension  upon  his  nerves 
soon  completely  broke  down  his  health. 
He  retired  to  his  seat  at  Lambton  Castle, 
and  there  for  a  few  months  waited  the  end 
which  he  saw  could  not  be  long  delayed. 
There  is  an  old  legend  connected  with  his 
family  to  which  he  used  often  to  refer — 
probably  only  half  in  jest — dur'.ng  these 
closing  months  of  his  lifo.  Tie  legend, 
which  up  to  comparatively  recent  times 
was  devoutly  believed  by  the  peasantry  on 
and  around  the  family  estate,  predicts  the 
early  death  of  the  chief  representative  of 
the  race  of  Lambton.  As  it  is  interesting, 
and  not  veiy  generally  known,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  some  account  of  it.  It 
must  be  premised  that  the  Castle,  which  is 
near  the  site  of  the  former  family  mansion, 
stands  upon  an  eminence  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  River  Wear,  a  beautiful  wind- 
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ing  stream  meandering  through  miles  of 
what  Tennyson  calls  "brambly  wildernesses." 
The  remarkable  story  of  the  Worm  of  Lamb- 
ton  is  as  old  as  tiie  days  of  the  Crusades. 
We  abridge  it  fiom  an  old  chronicler.  The 
heir  of  Lam  jton,  fishing,  as  was  his  profane 
custom,  in  thd  Wear  of  a  Sunday,  hooked  a 
small  worm,  o :  eft,  which  he  carelessly  threw 
into  a  well,  md  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter.  The  worm,  al  first  neglected,  grew 
till  it  was  too  large  for  its  first  habitation, 
and  issuing  forth  from  the  Worm  Well, 
betook  itself  to  the  Wear,  where  it  usually 
lay  a  part  of  the  day  coiled  round  a  crag  in 
the  middle  of  the  water  It  also  frequented 
a  green  mound  near  the  well,  called  thence 
"The  Worm  Hill,"  where  it  lapped  itself 
nine  times  round,  leaving  vermicular  traces, 
of  which  grave  living  witnesses  depose  that 
they  have  seen  the  vestiges.  It  now  became 
the  terror  of  the  country;  and,  amongst 
other  enormities,  levied  a,  daily  contribution 
of  nine  cows'  milk,  which  was  always  placed 
for  it  at  the  green  hill,  and  in  default  of 
which,  it  devoured  man  and  beast.  Young 
Lambton  had,  it  seems,  meanwhile,  totally 
repented  him  of  his  former  life  and  con- 
veraation ;  had  bathed  himself  in  a  bath  of 
holy  water,  taken  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
joine^K  the  Crusaders.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  extremely  shocked  at  witnessing  the 
effects  of  his  youthful  ini  prudence.  He 
saw  that  the  Worm  must  be  at  once  de- 
stroyed, and  immediately  undertook  the 
adventure.  After  several  fierce  combats, 
in  which  the  crusader  was  foiled  by  his 
enemy's  poiver  of  self-union,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  add  policy  to  courage,  and 
not,  perhaps,  possessing  much  of  the  former 
quality,  he  went  to  consult  a  witch,  or  wise 
woman.  By  her  judicious  advice,  he  armed 
himself  in  a  coat  of  mail,  studded  with 
razor-blades,  and  thus  prepared,  placed  him- 
self on  the  crag  in  the  river,  and  awaited 
the  monster's  arrival.  At  the  ustml  time, 
the  Worm  came  to  the  rock,  and  wound 


himself  with  great  fury  round  the  armed 
knight,  who  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his 
enemy  cut  in  pieces  by  his  own  efforts, 
while  the  stream,  by  washing  away  the 
several  parts,  prevented  the  possibility  of  re- 
union. There  is  still  a  sequel  to  the  story. 
The  witch  had  promised  Lambton  success 
only  on  one  condition — that  he  would  slay 
the  first  living  thing  which  met  his  sight 
after  the  victory.  To  avoid  the  possibility  of 
human  slaughter,  Lambton  had  directed  his 
father  that  as  soon  as  he  heard  him  sound 
three  blasts  on  his  bugle,  in  token  of  the 
achievement  performed,  he  should  release 
his  favourite  greyhound,  which  would  im- 
mediately Hy  to  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  sacrifice.  On 
hearing  his  son's  bugle,  however,  the  old 
chief  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  forgot  the 
injunctions,  and  ran  himself  with  open  arms 
to  meet  his  son.  Instead  of  committing  a 
parricide,  the  conqueror  again  repaired  to 
his  adviser,  who  pronounced,  as  the  alter-na- 
tiv'j  of  disol^ying  the  original  instructions, 
that  no  chief  of  the  Lambtons  should  die  in 
his  bed  for  .".even,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  for 
nine  generations — a  consummation  which, 
to  a  martial  spirit,  had  nothing  very  terrible 
about  it. — "  Johan  Lambeton,  tliat  slewf- 
ye  Worme,"  say.^-  an  old  pedigree,  "  wa.^ 
Knight  of  Rhoodes,  and  Lord  of  Lambeton 
and  Wod  Apilton,  after  the  dethe  of  fower 
brothel's,  sans  esshewe  masle.  His  son  Rob- 
ert Lambton  was  drowned  at  Newebrigg." 
Thus  the  spell  began  speedily  to  operate, 
according  to  tradition,  and  probably  in  his 
own  lifetime,  as  no  descendant  of  his  ever 
appears  to  have  succeeded  him  in  the  estate. 
Whatever  authentic  records  may  prove  to 
the  contrary,  tradition  stoutly  asserts  that 
the  wise  woman's  sentence  on  the  race  for 
the  sin  of  disobedience  was  regularly  ful- 
filled down  to  General  Lambton,  the  ninth 
in  succession,  who,  it  is  said,  fearing  that 
the  prophecy  might  possibly  be  mlfilled  by 
his  servants,  under  the  idea  that  he  could 
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not  die  in  his  bed,  kept  a  horsewhip  beside 
him  in  his  last  illness,  and  thus  eluded  the 
prediction  by  keeping  all  his  attendants  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  his  couch.  General 
Lambton  was  the  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  and  after  his  death  the  peas- 
antry began  to  modify  the  legend  somewhat. 
It  was  said  that  though  the  spell  had  been 
wrought  out,  so  far  as  the  prediction  about 
the  heir  dying  in  bed  was  concerned,  yet 
that  it  would  continue  to  operate  for  several 
generations  longer  so  far  as  to  curtail  the 
reigning  representative's  life.  This  saying 
was  verified  in  the  case  of  Lord  Durham's 
father,  who  died  early.  Lord  Dutham,  when 
he  felt  how  completely  his  own  constitution 
was  shattered,  used  jocularly  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  worm's  manes  would  accept 
liis  own  death  in  full  satisfaction  of  its 
injuries,  and  would  not  demand  the  early 
demise  of  his  descendants. 

It  was  his  wish  to  die  at  home ;  but  in 
the  early  summer  of  1840  his  physicians 
advised  him  to  try  the  effects  of  the  air  in 
the  south  of  France.  In  compliance  with 
this  prescription  he  started  for  the  conti- 


nent, but  upon  reaching  Southampton  he 
found  himself  so  utterly  prostrated  that  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  crossing  the  channel,  the  vexed 
waters  whereof  make  a  very  uncomfortable 
cradle  for  an  invalid.  He  passed  over  to 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his  life 
rapidly  ebbed  away,  and  on  the  28th  of  July 
he  breathed  his  last. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  summing  up  of  his  char- 
acter cannot  well  be  improved  upon,  and 
with  it  we  conclude  our  sketch.  "  He 
wanted  to  the  success  of  his  political  career 
that  proud  patience  which  the  gods  are  said 
to  love,  and  by  virtue  of  which  great  men 
live  down  misappreciation,  and  hold  out 
until  they  see  themselves  justified  and  hear 
the  reproaches  turned  into  cheers.  But  if 
Lord  Durham's  personal  career  was  in  any 
way  a  failure,  his  policy  for  the  Canadas 
was  a  splendid  success.  It  established  the 
principles  of  colonial  government.  One 
may  say,  with  little  help  from  the  merely 
fanciful,  that  the  rejoicings  oi  emancipated 
colonies  might  have  been  in  his  dying  ears 
as  he  sank  into  his  early  grave." 
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SIR  HUGH  ALLAN  was  born  at  Salt- 
coais,  a  seaport  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  2nth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1810.  His  father,  the  late  Captain 
Alexander  Allan,  was  a  shipmaster  who 
had  all  his  life  been  einplnyed  on  vessels 
trading  between  the  Clyde  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  was  very  popular  with  emi- 
grants and  other  trans-Atlantic  passengers. 
Hugh  was  the  second  son  of  his  parents, 
by  whom  he  was  early  intended  for  a  sea- 
faring life,  like  that  of  his  father.  As  is 
often  the  case  with  persons  who  have  been 
very  successful  in  life,  he  enjoyed  compara- 
tively few  educational  advantages.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  entered  into  the  count- 
ing-house of  Mesni-s.  Allan,  Kerr  &  Co., 
at  Greenock,  in  the  shipping  trade,  where 
he  re  iiained  for  about  a  year,  when  his 
father  advised  him  to  emigrate  to  Canada. 
He  acted  upon  the  advice,  and  sailed  ^'rom 
Greenock  in  the  ship  Fiimnirite,  on  the  121;h 
of  April,  1<S2().  His  father  was  the  captain 
of  the  veasel,  and  his  elder  brother  was  the 
second  officer.  He  landed  at  Montreal  on 
the  21st  of  May.  There  was  then  only  one 
steam  tug  on  the  river,  and  it  was  not  able 
to  tow  the  Favourite  through  the  St.  Mary's 
current.  A  message  was  then  sent  ashore 
to  a  butcher  to  send  some  oxen,  but  the 
united  eftbrts  of  the  tug  and  the  oxen  were 
not  enough.  The  Favourite  had  been  bu/lt 
at  Hochelaga,  and  the  builder  sent  fifty  i  a 
a  hundred  men  to  assist,  and  m  they  gel 
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her  in.  Such,  as  described  by  Sir  Hugh 
Allan  him.self,  were  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  navijiatinr;  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a 
sailing  vessel  half  a  century  ago.  In  a 
paper  read  at  a  church  festival  in  Montreal, 
in  the  course  of  last  winter.  Sir  Hugh 
gave  some  interesting  personal  reminis- 
cences of  his  early  career  in  Canada,  and 
to  that  paper  we  are  indebted  for  many 
particulars  included  in  the  present  sketch. 
Speaking  of  the  river-front  of  Montreal  in 
the  year  182G,  Sir  Hugh  informs  us  that 
there  were  no  wharves ;  that  the  bank 
shelved  down  from  Commissioners  Street  to 
the  river ;  that  in  coming  into  the  river  the 
ships  had  to  let  go  an  anchor,  and  the  work 
of  unloading  could  only  go  on  slowly,  over 
a  gangway,  the  horses  and  carts  standing  in 
the  water.  The  habits  of  the  people  were 
as  primitive  is  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself. 
They  generally  lived  over  their  stores,  and 
it  was  quite  usual  for  them  to  sit  on  chairs 
on  the  sidewalk  in  the  opcsn  air,  enjoying  a 
chat.  There  was  a  large  open  sewer  all  the 
way  down  Craig  Street  as  far  as  Dow's 
brewery.  From  there  it  took  a  sharp  curve, 
passing  where  St.  Anti's  Market  now  is,  and 
emptied  into  the  h-irbour  where  the  Custom 
House  stands.  It  was  the  receptacle  for 
dead  animals  and  all  sorts  of  filth,  and  was 
very  offensive.  There  v/ere  but  few  houses 
on  the  west  side  of  Crt.ig  Street.  So  much 
for  the  connnercial  metropolis  of  Canada,  in 
the  Year  of  Grace  182G. 
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Uu<^h  Allan  Noon  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  coniinorcial  cstahlishnu'/it  of  Messix. 
NVilliaiii  Kerr  it  ('o.  Tlu-  liii.siniss  was 
Ury-;,'i)0(l.s  and  siiiall  wares  He  was  thus 
onga^jod  threo  years,  durinj,'  which  he  also 
ac(|uired  some  knowledge  of  keeping  hooks 
and  acct)untH,  a  pursuit  of  which  lie  was 
very  fond,  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  largt; 
portion  of  his  spare  time.  The  business  as 
a  whole,  however,  di<l  not  suit  his  taste, 
and  the  pecuniary  results  were  not  .satisfac- 
tory to  his  ambition.  Ho  threw  up  his 
situation,  and,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Upper  Province,  he 
returned  with  his  father  to  Greenock,  whore 
he  remainc^d  for  the  winter,  and  then  visited 
Manchester  and  London.  He  again  saileil 
from  Greenock  for  Moutn-al  on  the  5th  of 
April  following,  in  a  new  vessel  belonging 
to  his  father — llio  Canada — and  they  ar- 
rived at  Montreal  on  the  4th  of  May. 
When  ho  lanf'ed  from  the  Canada  he  had 
no  special  object  in  view.  He  met  on  the 
street  the  late  Mr.  James  Miller,  who  then 
carried  on  an  extensive  shipping  business 
in  Montreal.  Mr.  Millei  had  a  vacancy  in 
his  office,  and  told  him  ho  had  better  go 
there  for  the  present.  He  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  business,  and  grate- 
fidly  acted  upon  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Miller 
always  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
even  partiality.  He  was  occupied  for  some 
time  buying  wheat  for  Mr.  Miller's  export 
trade,  and  spent  his  basiness  hours  in  a 
.storehouse  in  the  village  of  Laprairie.  The 
haii'dantfi  paid  their  rents  to  the  seigneurs 
in  wheat,  and  the  priests  collected  their 
tithes  in  wheat.  Mr.  Miller  purchased  largely 
from  these  sources.  In  1832  young  Allan 
.shipped  for  Mr.  Miller  l.')0,00()  bushels  of 
wheat ;  100,000  from  between  St.  John's 
and  Laprairie,  and  50,000  from  along  the 
north  shore. 

After  , spill  ding  five  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Co.,  Mr.  Allan  was 
admitted  as  a  junioi:  partner.     Ho  devoted 


hiuLself  to  tlu-  biisintiss  with  great  energy, 
anil  steadily  ro.so  to  a  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  his  partners  and  the  customers 
of  the  Hrm.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  in  \KVi,  he  joimnl  the  Fifth 
Hattalion  as  a  volunteer,  anil  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  Captain.  In  IN.'JM  Mr.  Miller,  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm,  died,  and  Mr. 
Allan's  services  became  more  important  to 
the  success  of  the  business  than  before. 
The  style  of  the  firm  thencisforward  became 
Edin(m.ston  Ar  Allan,  which  subsequently 
became  Eilmonston,  Allan  &  Co.  Under 
various  changes  of  stylo,  the  firm  has 
steadily  increased  in  prosperity,  and  its 
business  has  grown  to  momentous  propor- 
tions. Its  present  style  is  Hugh  tic  Andrew 
Allan — Andrew  being  a  younger  brother  of 
Sir  Hugh.  In  185!  the  firm  first  began  to 
build  iron  screw  steam.ships.  The  Cana- 
dian, the  first  vessel  of  that  description  con- 
strvicted  by  them,  made  her  first  trip  in  1853, 
and  in  the  following  summer  the  service  of 
mails  was  commenced  which  continues  to 
this  day.  The  history  of  the  firm  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present  is  the  history  of 
Canadian  maritime  commerce.  In  addition 
to  their  line  plying  between  Canada  and 
Liverpool  they  have  long  had  an  indepen- 
dent lino  plying  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Clyde.  Their  fi  m  was  the  first  to 
atlapt  the  .spar  or  flush  deck  to  their  steam- 
ers, an  innovation  which  was  .strenuously 
oppo.sed  by  the  Boanl  of  Trade,  which  for 
a  long  time  persisted  in  refu.sing  to  allow 
them  any  concession  in  the  way  of  measure- 
ment, for  harbour  dues,  until  the  City  of 
Londuii  went  down  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Then,  and  not  iill  then,  did  the  Board  of 
Trade  recognize  the  efficacy  of  the  improve- 
ment, and  grant  the  proper  concessions. 
Nearly  all  their  Atlantic  steamers  now  have 
the  spar  deck,  whereby  the  safety  and  com- 
fort of  passengers  is  very  greatly  promoted. 
Their  fleet  has  long  ranked  among  the  prin- 
cipal fleets  of  the  world,  and  is  managed  with 
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reiimrkaMo  pnuloncc  and  ofUcicncy.  Most 
of  tlio  captains  havf  rison  from  tlio  ri>".kH 
in  tht'ir  own  Horvici',  and  tho  mariners  are 
from  time  to  time  promoted  according  to  a 
Nystem  iw  Htriet  and  impartial  as  tliat  whicli 
prevails  in  tho  army. 

During  the  progress  of  tlie  Crimean  War 
the //((//((nand  the  ('nnmllnn,  iv/o  of  the 
company's  steamers,  were  employed  hy  the 
(lovernments  ol"  (Srcat  Britain  and  France 
to  transport  the  troops  fron>  Portsmouth 
and  Marseilles  to  tlie  F^ovant.  They  con- 
timied  to  be  employed  in  the  Government 
service  until  the  close  f)f  the  Russian  War. 
Again,  in  1H74,  the  S(trmatl(i}>,  and  the 
MdnitolHin  were  employed  on  a  similar 
service,  to  convey  troops  to  the  wc^st  coast 
of  Africa,  to  take  part  in  the  Aslmntee  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Allan's  great  energy,  perseverance, 
close  attention,  and  general  business  Capa- 
city have  met  with  their  just  reward,  and 
have  placed  him  among  the  first,  if  not  abso- 
lutely first  among  the  merchant  princes  of 
the  Dominion.  He  is  a  Director  in  many 
important  commercial,  banking,  and  other 
enterprises,  of  .some  of  which  he  was  the 


original  promoter.  Principal  among  tliese 
may  be  mentioned  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
( 'ompany,  the  Merchants'  Hank  of  ('anada, 
the  Montreal  Warehousing  Company,  and 
the  Midgrave  Gold  Mining  Company.  Du- 
ring the  visit  of  Prince  Arthur  to  this  coun- 
try in  1M(!!>,  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Allan 
at  his  princely  residence  of  Ravenscraig,  in 
Montreal,  and  at  Helmere,  his  summer  villa 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Memphtcnuvgog,  For 
his  courtesies  to  His  Iloyal  Highness,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  (Canadian 
and  British  commercis  Mr.  Allan  was  in 
1 871  knighted  by  Her  Majesty  as  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  of  Ravenscraig.  A  less  pleas 
ing  episode  in  his  career  is  his  connection 
with  the  purchas*^  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
charter,  ui)on  which  we  have  no  desiie  to 
enlarge. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  18+4,  he  mar- 
ried Matilda,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Smith,  of  Montreal,  by  whom  ho  has  a  nu- 
merous family.  Tliough  nearly  .seventy 
years  of  age  he  is  still  of  active  habits,  and 
exercises  a  personal  supervision  over  many 
important  departments  of  the  business  of 
the  firm. 
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DR.  BHKNS  has  been  I'minontly  succesH- 
ful  ill  lift',  and  t'iijoy.«  \w  j^rcmt  int'rit 
i)f  liiiviii",'  Im'cii  ill  every  Hense  of  tlio  te  iii 
the    architect    of   hia   own    fortimeN.      Tlis 
father  was   the  late   Mr.  Jb'  ics   Bur-\.s,  a 
carpenter    an<l    joiner,    who    ri-.sitlerl    near 
the  villaf^o  of  ('a-sth'Wtdlan,  ('onnty  Down, 
Ireland.     There  AlexaiKh'r  Burns  was  born, 
on  the  1 2th  of  Au{j;iist,  18.S4.     He  V,i..^  to 
attend  school  at  a  very  early  age,  ai  d  c(  .\- 
tinned  his  attendance  until   1^(47,  when  he 
had  reached  his  thirtetnith  year.     He  had 
by  that  time  aciiuired  a  good  rudinieni-ary 
education,  the  further  progrtiss  whereof  was 
interrupted  by  the  emigration  of  his  j  arents 
from  Ireland  to  Canada,  whither  he  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family  accompanied 
them.     The  family  settled  in  Quebec,  where 
Mr.  Burns  the  elder  carried  on  his  trade. 
The  son  was  for  a  short  time  employed  a.s 
an  assistant  in  an  apot'    ?"rv's  shop,  but  did 
not  find  that  pursuit  I.   '\    liking,  and  soon 
abandoned  it.     After  remaining  in  Quebec 
about  three  years  hi'j  parents  removed  to 
Toronto,  where  tht  >  continued  to  reside  du- 
ring the  rem"ir  let"  of  their  lives.    Mr.  James 
Burns,  the  father,  was  a  strict  Presbyterian, 
and  upon  his  arrival  in  Toronto  becania  a 
member  of  Knox's  Church,  on  Queen  Street. 
When  the  division  arose  in  the  conirrejiation 
of  that  church,  about    twenty-eight  years 
ago,  Mr.  Burns  and  most  of  his  compatriots 
from  Ireland  wlio  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
membership  withdrew,  and  formed  them- 
II-7 


selves  into  a  separate  congregatioii,  which 
Hnally  developed  into  the  congregation  of 
Cooke's  Church.  Mr.  liurns  wa.s  a  man  of 
very  moih'ratti  views  on  theologicfj  matters, 
nUhough  lie  had  l>een  taught  the  ( 'alvini.stic 
d  ''trines  in  all  their  rigour.  The  members 
^'.  ids  family,  wlij  at  tliis  time  all  ri'sided 
at  home,  V';re  of  course  reared  in  tlu!  Pres- 
byterian -th — the  subject  of  this  sketch 
among  the  rest.  It  cannot  be  .said  tliat  the 
latter  held  any  disti*  at  theol,)gical  views 
until  ho  ha<l  nearly  arrived  at  manhood, 
though  of  coni*se  his  father's  teachings  had 
not  been  altogether  w.liout  result,  and  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  church.  A  time 
soon  arrived  whon  he  was  oalleil  upon  to 
fight  the  battle  which  most  honest  men  of 
any  real  depth  of  character  have  to  fight 
at  some  period  of  their  lives.  The  famous 
Methodist  revival  preacher,  the  Rev.  James 
Caughey,  visited  Toronto,  and  held  a  series 
of  religious  meetings  with  a  vicv  to  calling 
sinners  to  repentance.  The  etfect  of  his 
mi.ssion  was  pi-odigious.  Many  persons  who 
had  theretofore  been  indifferent  concerning 
spiritual  mattei>t  underwent  "  conviction  of 
sin,"  and  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  life, 
with  views  and  aims  which  they  had  never 
previon.sly  entertained.  Young  Alexander 
Burns  attentied  the  meetings,  and  was  drawn 
under  the  powerful  spell  of  the  preacher. 
He  awoke  to  new  purpcses,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Wesieyan  body,  and  was 
enrolled   as   a   member   of   the    Methodist 
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Church.  He  was  honovirably  ambitious  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  re.solvcd  to  devote 
himself  to  the  ministry.  His  father's  means 
were  limited,  and  he  himself  was  largely 
dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  etlucational  training,  he  learned 
the  trade  of  wood-turning,  and  in  course 
of  time  earned  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
enter  upon  a  collegiate  course.  In  1855  he 
entered  Victoria  (College,  Cobourg,  where 
he  studied  with  great  diligence  and  made 
rapid  progreas.  In  the  capacities  of  student 
and  teacher  he  remained  at  the  College 
about  seven  years.  When  he  graduated  in 
18(51,  he  was  honoured  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  gold  medal,  the  highest  prize  in 
the  gift  of  the  institution.  Of  this  prize 
he  was  the  first  recipient.  He  officiated  a.s  a 
tutor  in  the  College  for  four  years.  In  18G2 
he  first  entered  upon  active  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  ministry,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Drayton,  in  the  county  of  Welling- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  ]8()5.  In  that 
year  Dr.  Elliott,  President  of  the  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan  University,  visited  the  London  (con- 
ference as  delegate  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
and  persuaded  Mr.  Burns  to  accompany  him 
to  Iowa.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  a  position 
which  he  filled  for  three  yeais,  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  Vice-President  of  the 
University.  In  J  868  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Simpson  Centenary  College  of 
Iowa,  which  position  he  filled  for  ten  years 
— that  is  to  say,  until  his  return  to  Canada 
about  two  years  ago.  After  leaving  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  (University,  he  was  elected 
to  its  Presidency,  but  declined  to  accept 
that  position.  During  his  residence  in 
Iowa  he  got  through  with  a  great  deal  of 
public  work,  outside  of  his  own  special 
department,  such  as  annual  addresses  before 
colleges,  lectures  before  teachers'  institutes, 
addresses  at  church  dedications,  and  similar 


labours  ;  and  this  work  often  extended  to 
of  her  States.  On  sevi;ral  occasions  he  lec- 
tured before  the  North-Western  University 
a^  ('ranston,  in  (^hicago,  and  in  several  other 
cities  of  the  North- Western  States.  In  the 
C'entennial  year  (187(5)  he  was  one  of  the 
three  delegates  from  the  local  Conferer.ce  to 
the  (leneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  which  met  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  In  1878  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Governor  and  Principal  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Female  College  at  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
and  returned  to  Canada.  His  own  depart- 
ment in  the  College  includes  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  Logic,  Evidences,  and  Higher 
English  Literature. 

In  1870  he  received  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
(Sancta)  Thculojjioe  Doctor)  from  the  State 
University  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  United  States.  In  1878  his  <iliii(i 
nil  iter,  Victoria  College,  conferred  up'jii  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  the  first  and 
0!ily  alunnius  that  has  received  that  degree 
from  Victoria  College.  When  her  Charter 
was  amended  so  as  to  give;  the  alunuii  the 
right  to  representation  on  the  Senate,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  elected,  and  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  alumni  he  was  i-e-elected  to 
the  Senate  for  four  yeans.  He  is  one  of  the 
associate  examiners  of  the  University  in 
Metaphysics.  He  has  been  elected  to  de- 
liver the  Annual  Lecture  before  the  "  Theo- 
logical Union"  next  year  (1881). 

Dr.  Burns's  reading  has  been  wide  and 
various,  not  only  in  theology,  but  in  history, 
philosophy  and  gent^ral  science.  He  is  a 
man  of  very  liberal  and  advanced  views, 
alike  in  political,  theological  and  social 
matters.  For  dogma,  considiMed  merely  as 
dogma,  he  entertains  but  a  very  liuiitcil 
degree  of  respect.  While  thoroughly  in 
symi)athy  with  the  teachings  of  his  creed, 
he  interprets  that  creed  by  tht!  light  of 
modern  scientific  research  and  the  teaehintrs 
of  the  tin)es  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast. 
He   asisertib    the   supremacy   of    reason    in 
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matters  tlicolo^ncal,  as  well  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary affaiis  of  life,  and  helioves  that  wliat- 
evcr  is  rei)ugnant  to  reason  should  be  elim- 
inated from  modern  theology.  He  is  a  foe 
to  infidelity,  but  believes  in  combating 
infidelity  by  arguments  drawn  from  human 
knowledge  and  experience,  rather  than  by 
tlie  suppression  of  free  and  honest  inquiry. 
He  claims  that  both  Government  and  the 
Church  are  for  the  people,  and  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  should  countenance  a 
class  by  whose  privileges  others  are  injured 
or  subordinated,  whether  the  class  be  called 
an  aristocracy,  a  democracy,  or  a  State 
('hurch.  In  a  word.  Dr.  Burns  is  a  scholar, 
who  has  both  read  and  thought  much  and 


deeply  on  the  problems  whicli  for  centuries 
])ast  have  been  agitating  the  human  mind, 
and  which  have  risen  into  special  promi- 
nence within  the  last  few  years.  Both  as 
a  man  and  a  theologian  he  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  brother  professors,  and  his 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  have  won  for 
him  many  warm  friends,  both  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church  and  (''.itside  of  it. 

On  the  1  .')th  of  January,  1863,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  Andrews,  of  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, whose  grace  of  pei"son  arid  character, 
excellent  judgment,  and  womanly  devotion 
have  been  a  constant  inspiration  in  her 
home,  and  have  aidcsd  her  husband  veiy 
materially  in  all  his  upward  struggles. 


WILLIAM    LYON    MACKENZIE. 


ONE  morning  in  the  early  autumn  of  the 
year  185*,)  two  persons  were  walking 
eastward  together  along  the  north  side  of 
King  Street,  Toronto.  One  of  these  w-as  a 
youth  of  sixteen  ;  the  other  was  a  staid 
Canadian  lawyer  of  mature  age.  They  had 
passed  the  comer  where  the  two  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  city  intersect  each 
other,  and  had  arrived  nearly  in  front  of 
the  site  at  present  occupied  by  the  Glohe 
office,  when  the  lawyer  was  addressed  by  a 
gentleman  walking  in  the  op2)osite  direc- 
tion, with  whom  he  stoppeil  to  converse. 
The  youth  stepped  aside  to  wait  for  his 
companion,  who  was  soon  engaged  in  an 
animated  discussion  with  the  personage 
thus  encountered.  The  latter  was  a  gentle- 
man of  somewhat  noticeable  appearance. 
He  was  very  short  in  stature,  plainly — 
almost  shabbily — dressed,  and  carried  in  his 
hand  a  stout  cane.  He  had  a  broad  and 
rather  massive  brow ;  thin,  mobile  lips, 
which,  except  while  he  was  speaking,  were 
kept  tightly  compressed  ;  and  a  countenance 
upon  which  Time  had  written  innuuit  hie 
deep  wrinkles.  His  hair,  beard  and  whisk- 
ers were  grizzled,  and  his  somewhat  feeble 
gait  betokened  that  he  was  past  his  prime, 
and  had  begun  to  feel  the  intirmities  of  age. 
The  general  expression  of  his  face  was 
suggestive  of  a  long,  bitter  ami  unsuccess- 
ful fight  with  the  world.  The  conversation 
could  not  have  lasted  much  nxne  than  a 
minute  before  the  short  gentleman  became 


violently  excited.  His  eyes  Hashed  red 
lightning  at  his  interlocutor,  and  he  began 
to  gesticulate  so  wildly  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  passers-by.  Perceiving  this, " 
and  controlling  himself  by  an  evident  effort, 
he  moderated  his  tone  and  gestures ;  but  he 
ever  and  anon  brought  his  cane  down  upon 
the  pavement  with  a  ringing  emphasis  that 
told  a  .story  of  inward  excitement  and  pent- 
up  wrath.  The  conference  was  of  brief  du- 
ration, and  apparently  was  not  productive 
of  entire  satisfaction  to  either  of  the  gentle- 
men concerned.  They  separated,  and  pur- 
sued their  respective  ways,  the  lawyer  being 
rejoined  by  the  youth  who  had  been  waiting 
close  by.  The  latter  did  not  learn  the 
particular  topic  of  conversation  which  had 
aroused  the  old  gentleman's  ire,  and  is  igno- 
rant of  it  to  this  day  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
resumed  his  walk  than  the  lawyer  asked  : — 
"  Do  you  know  who  that  was  ?  No  !  well,  he 
is  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been  hanged 
twenty  years  ago.  That  old  firebrand  is 
the  editor  of  the  Weakhj  MeHxaiji'.  and  is  no 
less  a  personage  than  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie." The  man  who  uttered  the.se  words 
died  liy  his  own  hand  within  a  few  months 
of  that  morning.  The  youth  to  whom  hi;  ad- 
dressed them  was  the  writer  of  these  lines. 
During  the  next  few  months  it  was  no 
unfretiuent  occurrence  for  the  writer  to 
meet  the  old  man  on  his  way  to  and  from 
the  post-office  in  the  early  forenoon.  The 
lawyer's  dictum  as  to  what  ought  to  have 
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takmi  place  twenty  years  liefore  was  rated 
at  wliat  it  was  wortli—wliicli  was  very  little. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  those  days,  was  tlie  mere 
wreck  of  his  forinor  self.  He  was  much 
bowed  by  years,  by  poverty,  and  by  mental 
affliction,  and  with  a  liroken  constittition  and 
a  brain  enfeebled  by  the  fatal  disease  which 
had  fixed  its  grasp  upon  him,  he  was  .slowly 
but  steadily  going  down  to  the  grave  in 
which  he  was  not  long  afterwards  laid. 
He  was  poor ;  poor  to  a  degree  of  which 
none  of  his  friends,  nor,  indeed,  anyone  be- 
3'ond  the  innnediate  circle  of  his  own  family, 
liad  any  conception.  It  was  known  to  all 
that  he  was  not  in  atHuent  circumstances, 
but  it  was  not  known,  or  even  suspected, 
that  he  was  fretpientl^'  in  straits  to  procure 
the  wlierewithal  to  purchase  to-morrow's 
meal.  Had  the  extent  of  his  poverty  been 
known,  many  a  helping  hand  would  have 
been  generously  stretched  forth  to  render 
more  tolerable  the  declining  years  of  the  man 
who,  notwitlistanding  many  fatal  errors  of 
judgment,  was  an  honest  and  sincere-minded 
patriot,  who  liad  struck  many  hard  and 
etl'ective  blows  on  behalf  of  civil  liberty  in 
Canada. 

His  life,  almost  from  his  cradle,  was  one 
of  ceaseless  toil  and  .struggle,  and  we  do  not 
covet  the  mental  eciuilibrium  of  the  man 
who  can  contemplate  it  without  being  stir- 
red to  his  inmost  .soul.  The  sad  story  of 
his  tempestuous  life,  wrecked  in  contending 
— unwisely,  perhaps,  but  with  an  lionesty 
which  cannot  be  questioned — for  a  just  prin- 
ciple, and  finally  brought  to  a  premature 
close  amid  the  darkness  of  despair,  may  well 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  is 
not  dead  to  all  human  emotion.  True,  he 
himself  was  by  no  means  free  from  blame. 
He  was  the  most  active  mover  in  an  ill- 
advised  project,  which  brought  disaster  to 
umny  a  Canadian  household,  and  which 
involved  a  needless  sacrifice  of  hximan  life. 
But  he,  almost  alone  among  his  fellows,  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions  :  opinions  which 


were  hont'stly  entertaine<l,  which  were  just 
in  themselves,  and  most  of  which  have  since 
been  approved  by  the  g(;neral  voice  of  the 
Canadian  people.  At  a  time  when  aselfi.sh, 
grasping  oligarchy,  who  had  long  ruled  the 
land  and  had  arrogated  to  themselves  every- 
thing in  it  that  was  worth  the  having,  were 
putting  for  h  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
perpetuate  political  evils,  and  to  keep  in  a 
subjection  which  was  but  a  modified  form 
of  slavery,  a  people  who  were  entitled  to  be 
free  :  at  such  a  time,  and  under  sudi  circum- 
stances tht!  voice  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
was  lifted  up  in  the  cause  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed.  If,  later  on,  he  went  farther 
than  a  cooler  and  wiser  judgment  wo\dd 
have  gone,  the  censure  uuist  not  fall  upon 
him  alone.  And  if  he  erred  greatly  he 
also  suffered  greatly.  Many  persons  not  yet 
past  middle  age  can  remember  when  he  was 
a  banished  man  with  a  price  set  upon  his 
head  ;  when  he  was  hunted  from  place  to 
place  like  a  wilil  beast ;  when  his  name  was 
execrated  and  blazoned  abroad  as  that  of  a 
seditious  rebel  and  traitor;  when  he  was 
sick  an<l  imprisoned  in  a  strange  land ; 
when  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  strata- 
gem in  order  to  be  permitted  to  stand  by 
the  bed.side  of  his  dying  mother.  The 
mollifying  influences  of  time  have  amelio- 
rated nuich  of  the  rancour  which  once  at- 
tached to  his  name.  The  cau.se  for  which 
he  fought  and  suffered  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded  as  in  the  main  a  righteou.s  one,  and 
ev(!n  his  most  indefensible  acts  have  been 
recognized  as  errors  of  judgment  rather 
than  deliberate  treason.  A  Canadian  his- 
torian who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
take  a  too  partial  view  of  his  conduct 
thus  rapidly  reviews  his  career  :— "As  one 
traces  his  checkered  existence,  which  pre- 
sents such  a  strange  admixture  of  upright 
intentions  and  dangerous  errors,  a  doubt 
of  his  perfect  sanity  cannot  fail  to  be 
evoked,  to  receive  additional  colour  from 
the  softening  of   the  brain  that  finally  re- 
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Hulteil  in  dt-ath.  Ever  unstable  as  water, 
lie  flits  clianget'ully  befoie  the  eye  as 
the  Dundee  shop-boy,  the  uneasy  clerk,  the 
bankrupt  shopman,  the  newspaper  editor, 
the  booksellar,  the  dru<,f<i;ist,  the  member  '»i' 
Parliament,  the  agitator,  the  political  aye;. 
to  England,  the  fomenter  of  rebellion,  and 
the  lebel  general.  As  a  refugee  in  the 
United  States  he  shifted  his  occupation  with 
the  same  chameleon  rapidity  >is  in  Scotland 
and  Canada ;  hi  *  peculiar  faculty  of  getting 
into  ditticulties  of  one  kind  or  another  being 
in  no  way  diminished,  until  at  length,  fuWy 
as  tired  of  the  (American)  people  as  they 
were  of  hiin,  he  was  glad  to  shelter  his 
fortunes  once  more  under  the  British  flag 
which  he  had  so  impotently  essayeil  to 
trample  in  the  dust."  The  quasi-imputa- 
tion  of  insanity  contained  in  the  foregoing  . 
extract,  though  it  doubtless  seemed  to  the 
historian  the  most  plausible  explanation  of 
some  passages  in  Mr,  Mackenzie's  career,  will 
meet  with  no  cp<iflrmation  from  those  who 
kr.^w  him  well.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  no 
madman.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  but  er- 
ratic will,  whose  physical  temperament  was 
not  in  keeping  with  his  mental  adjustments. 
His  eccentricity  was  the  result  of  a  nervous 
and  hyper-sensitive  disposition,  smarting 
jiuder  a  .sense  of  wrong.  The  problem  of 
life  was  to  him,  even  more  than  to  most 
thinking  men,  a  very  serious  and  utterly 
insoluble  aftair.  His  circumstances  were 
almost  always  unpropitious,  and  little  cal- 
culated to  induce  him  to  paint  men  and 
things  in  roseate  tints.  In  other  respects 
the  quotatioji  is  a  not  inept  kaleidoscopic 
picture  of  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  his 
strangely  checjuered  career. 

He  was  born  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  170."), 
at  Springfield,  a  suburb  of  Dundee,  in  For- 
farshire, Scotland.  On  the  9th  of  April 
following,  when  he  himself  was  less  than  a 
month  old,  his  father  died,  leaving  a  widow 
and  an  only  child  wholly  unprovided  for. 
They  were  for  many  years  dependent  upon 


the  bounty  of  reliitivs,  and  fr(M|ucntly 
siiffered  the  bitter  pangs  of  want.  The 
tiials  endured  in  his  early  childhood  were 
frecpiently  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  in 
after  years.  In  the  autobiogr.iiihy  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death  we  And  the 
following  touching  little  bit  of  domestic 
i;».jtory  : — "  It  is  among  the  earliest  of  my 
recollections  that  I  lay  in  bed  one  morning 
during  the  grievous  famine  in  Britain  in 
1800-1,  while  my  poor  mother  took  from 
our  large  kist  the  handsome  plaid  of  the 
tartan  of  our  clan,  wliich  in  early  life  her 
own  hands  had  spun,  and  went  and  sold  it 
for  a  trifle,  to  obtain  for  us  a  little  coarse 
barley  meal  whereof  to  make  our  scanty 
breakfast ;  and  of  another  time  during  the 
same  famine  when  she  left  me  at  home 
crying  from  want  and  hunger,  and  for  (I 
think)  eight  shillings  sold  a  handsome,  and 
hitherto  carefully  preserved,  priest-gray 
coat  of  my  father's  to  get  us  a  little  food. 
.  .  Well  may  I  love  the  poor,  greatly  may 
I  esteem  the  humble  and  the  lowly,  for 
poverty  and  adversity  were  my  nurses,  and 
in  youth,  want  and  misery  were  my  familiar 
friends." 

The  little  boy  seems  to  have  been  all  in 
all  to  his  mother,  who  was,  upon  the  whole, 
an  indulgent  parent,  though  this  did  not 
deter  her  from  imposing  upon  him,  u*  times, 
certain  most  unwelcome  tasks  in  tlie  shape 
of  long  readings  from  the  catechism  and 
dry  theological  treatises.  She  had  been 
reared  in  a  strict  and  hard  school,  and 
regarded  a  knowledge  of  the  W^estminster 
Confession  as  the  most  important  of  all 
acquirements  for  a  young  man  b*'ginning 
life.  This  training  produced  a  marked 
effect  upon  her  son,  who  manifested  a  fond- 
ness for  theological  controversy  tlironghout 
the  whole  of  his  career.  Both  in  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  he  bore  a  strik- 
inc  resemblance  to  his  mother,  and  inherited 
from  her,  among  othia-  qualities,  a  strong 
unyielding  will,,  and  an  energy  of  purpose 
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which  attended  liiin  throuj^h  lift-.  In  after 
years  this  emr^'y  was  chiefly  expeiuhMl  upon 
politics,  but  was  nion?  or  U-ss  conspicu- 
ous in  all  his  uvjtions.  The  space  at  our 
disposal  does  not  admit  of  our  following 
him  very  minutely  throufjfh  the  various 
phases  of  his  early  years.  After  receiving 
an  irregular  and  very  incomplete  school 
education,  we  find  him  at  nineteen  years  of 
age  going  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
at  Alyth,  a  village  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  his  native  town.  Having  prose- 
cuted this  business  for  about  three  yeara  he 
failed,  and  removed  to  England,  leaving 
behind  him  cei'tain  creditors  who,  to  his 
honour,  were  subsequently  paid  in  full  when 
prosperity  attended  his  efforts.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1820,  we  find  him  a  passen- 
ger on  board  the  ship  Pxyr/ie,  bound  for 
Canada,  where  in  due  course  he  arrived. 
His  first  employment  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic was  in  connection  with  the  survey  of 
the  Lachine  Canal,  but  this  employment 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks.  Before  the  close 
of  the  summer  \fe  find  him  embarked  in 
a  small  mercantile  business  at  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  not  long 
afterwards  in  a  more  general  business  at 
Dundas,  under  the  style  of  "  Mackenzie  \: 
Lesslie."  He.c,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1822,  he 
married  ;  his  bride  being  a  Miss  Isabel  Bax- 
ter, who  was  likv>wise  a  native  of  Dundee. 
The  business  at  Dundas  was  carried  on 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success  until  the 
spring  of  1823,  when  the  partuersliip  was 
dissolved,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  removed  to 
Queenston,  where  he  opened  another  gen- 
eral stoie.  Hei-e  he  remained  only  a  year, 
but  that  year  marks  an  important  era  in  his 
life,  for  it  was  during  its  progress  that  he 
first  began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
colonial  politics  of  the  day.  He  abandoned 
commercial  pursuits  and  became  a  journal- 
ist. He  established  a  newspaper  at  Queen- 
ston, called  the  Colonial  Advocate,  the  first 
number   of    which,   containing    thirty-two 


pages,  made  its  appearance  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1824.  Many  years  afterwards,  in 
a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  he  gave  the 
following  reasons  for  embarking  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  politics.  He  says : — "  I 
never  interfered  in  the  public  ctmcenis  of 
the  colony,  in  the  most  remote  degree, 
until  the  day  in  which  I  issued  twelve  hun- 
dreil  'opies  of  a  newspaper,  without  having 
asked  or  received  a  single  subscriber.  In 
that  number  I  stated  my  sentiments,  and 
the  objects  I  had  in  view  fully  and  frankly. 
I  had  long  seen  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  shrewd,  crafty,  covetous  men,  under 
whose  management  one  of  the  uaost  lovely 
and  desirable  secti(ms  of  America  renuiined 
a  comparative  desert.  The  most  obvious 
public  improvements  were;  stayed  ;  dissen- 
sion was  created  among  cla-sses ;  citizens 
were  banished  and  imprisoned  in  defiance 
of  all  law ;  the  people  had  been  long  for- 
bidden, under  severe  pains  and  penalties, 
from  meeting  anywhere  to  petition  for  jus- 
tice ;  large  estates  were  wrested  from  their 
owners  in  utter  contempt  of  even  the  forms 
of  the  courts  ;  the  Church  of  England,  the 
adherents  of  which  were  few,  monopolized 
as  much  of  the  lands  of  the  colony  as  all  the 
religious  houses  and  dignitaries  of  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  (Jhurch  had  had  the  control 
of  in  Scotland  at  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  other  sects  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt and  scarcely  tolerated ;  a  sordid  band 
of  land  jobbers  grasped  the  soil  as  their 
patrimony,  and  with  a  few  leading  officials, 
who  divided  the  public  revenue  among 
themselves,  formed  '  the  Family  Compact,' 
and  were  the  avowed  enemies  of  c(jmmon 
schools,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  all 
legislative  or  other  checks  to  their  own  will. 
Other  men  had  opposetl,  ami  been  converted 
by  them.  At  nine-and-twenty  I  might  have 
united  with  them,  but  chose  rather  to  join 
the  oppressed,  nor  liave  1  ever  regretted  that 
choice,  or  wavered  from  the  object  of  my 
early  pursuit." 
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When  it  is  borne  In  mind  that  tin-  t'oro- 
guiii;^  is  not  an  cxayut'tatc' I  account  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Tapper  Canada  in  those 
days,  it  is  not  surprisinj^  tliat  the  CoUmiiil 
Aili'Di-atr  aiul  its  i  <litor  were  at  onco  .  lacffi 
under  the  han  by  the  dominant  fuel  ion  in  the 
country.  That  faction  liail  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  its  policy  criticised.  The 
onl}'  man  who  had  ever  dared  to  assail  it 
with  anytlunj,'  like  vi;^'our  was  llobcrt 
Oourlay,  and  his  «\xperience  hail  not  been 
such  as  to  encourage  further  efforts  in  tliat 
direction.  The  meinhers  of  tlie  Compact 
once  more  fouiul  thcinsi'lvesdragLretl  het\)re 
the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and,  figuratively 
speaking,  placed  on  their  defence.  They 
drtermined  to  g<'t  rid  of  Mackt'nzi''  as  they 
had  previously  got  riil  of  (Jourlay.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  his  paper  lashed  them  with- 
out mercy,  and  after  a  fashion  which  con- 
vinced tln'in  either  that  this  inveterate  foe 
must  be  silenced  or  that  the  end  if  theii- 
reisn  was  not  far  otT.  After  publishing 
twenty  luniibers  of  his  paper  Mr.  Macken- 
zie determined  to  remove  to  Y(nk,  the  Pro 
vincial  capital.  The  removal  took  place 
in  Noveud)er,  1824,  and  on  the  Iltli  of 
January  following  the  Legislature  met. 
Scarcely  liad  the  House  (tptfiicd  ere  it  b 
came  apparent  that  l^iberal  principles  were 
making  rapid  advances  in  the  country. 
The  Government  found  itself  in  a  minority, 
and  there  could  lie  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  AdrocKtc  had  largely  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  result.  The 
paper  continued  to  appear,  not  with  perfect 
regularity,  but  often  enough  to  cause  seri- 
ous alarm  to  the  objects  of  its  attacks,  who 
made  strenuous  efforts  for  its  suppression. 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  discouraged  by  the  opposi- 
tion he  had  to  encoiinter,  and  by  tlie  want 
of  pecuniary  support  accorded  to  him,  re- 
solved to  discontinue  the  publication  of  the 
Advocat  This  resolution,  however,  was 
not  made  known  to  the  public,  antl  erelong 
an  act  of  ruffianism  was  perpetrated  which 


gave  the  paper  a  new  lea.se  of  life.  On  thti 
(ivening  of  the  Hth  of  June,  |.S2(i,  during 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  temporary  af)sence  from 
home,  his  printing  office  was  broken  into 
l>y  a  genteel  mob,  chiefly  composed  of  per- 
sons closely  connected  with  the  "gentle- 
men's party."  The  oflice  was  completely 
wrecked,  part  of  the  type  was  destroyed, 
and  the  rest  thntwn  into  i\w  Bay.  This 
dastardly  act  was  committed  in  broail  day- 
light, in  the  pnssence  of  two  magistrates, 
neither  of  whom  made  any  attempt  to  pre- 
vent it.  Damages  were  suliseipiejitly  re- 
covered against  .some  of  the  si\ob(jcraey  who 
took  part  in  this  performance.  Criminal 
proceedings  were  likewi.se  instituted,  and 
seven  of  the  rioters  were  found  guilty,  but 
escaped  with  nominal  punishment.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  Adronife  was 
again  in  fidl  swing,  and  contiruied  to  be 
published  for      veil  years  afterwards. 

In  con.se(|Uence  of  this  "  press  riot,"  as  it 
was  ternu'd,  Mr.  Macktmzie's  name  came 
more  prominently  before  the  public  than 
ever.  He  was  n-gardi-d  as  a  martyr,  and 
many  enthusiastic  persons  rallied  to  his 
sujiport.  At  tlu'  electioii  of  1828  he  was 
returned  to  the  Provincial  Parliament  as 
member  for  York.  Then  began  a  series  of 
persecutions  which  lasted  without  interrup- 
tion for  several  years.  In  the  columns  of 
the  Adi'Dcatc  he  liad  used  many  strong  ex- 
pressi  against   the  rul'ug    party  in  the 

House,  and  these  expressions  were  made 
the  pretext  for  proceeding  against  him  for 
al)reach  of  privilege.  The  nuitter  came  up 
for  discussion,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House.  His  ctmstituency 
showed  their  di.sapproval  of  this  proceeding 
by  forthwith  rei'lecting  him.  He  was  again 
expelled.  an<l  again  rei'lectiMl.  This  expul- 
sion and  reelection  were  repeated  five  times 
in  succession.  It  was  not  even  pretended 
that  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  done  nny thing 
censurable  in  his  caj)acity  of  a  mendier 
of  Parliament.     '11  le  pretext  for  his  expul- 
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Hion  Wh>.  that.,  as  a  iiewspapor  proprietor, 
ho  had  printcil  tlw  pr()cee(linj,'.s  of  the 
Ffoiisf  at  his  own  fXpt'iiHo,  and  witliout 
ofJicial  autliority.  An  ol)solete  rule  of  th»' 
House — not  yot  ro.scindoil — forbade  snch 
piihlicjition,  and  the  motions  for  expulsion 
proceeded  iijion  that  ^^round  alone.  In  this 
manner  tlie  cau.so  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  l)ecanie 
ifhintitied  in  tlie  minds  of  the  p>ihlic  with 
tliat  of  tile  lilterty  of  the  press,  and  each 
expulsion  addeil  to  his  popularity.  Find- 
inj.,',  after  repeated  trials,  that  no  one  could 
oppose  Mr.  Mackenzie  with  any  hope  of 
success,  it  was  finally  determined  to  puni.sh 
his  constituency  by  refusintr  to  issue  a  writ 
for  a  new  (dection,  and  for  three  years  the 
county  of  York  remained  with  only  one 
representative  in  the  Asstmihly.  This  ar- 
bitrary proceeding;  drew  down  upon  the 
House  the  .severe  condemnation  of  the  im- 
perial (lovernment.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, in  May,  1832,  proceeded  to  Kngland 
with  a  petition  of  j,'rievaiices,  signed  by 
many  thousands  of  the  (^anadian  people. 
He  was  well  received  at  the  (colonial  Oftice, 
ajid  his  stay  in  England  was  protracted  to 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  he  was 
successful  in  bringing  about  some  much- 
needed  reforms.  Certain  persons  holding 
high  offices  in  the  Provincial  Government 
wor(!  removed,  and  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Sir  John  Collwrne,  was  instructed  to 
a])pointat  least  one  member  of  the  popular 
party  to  governmental  office.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  return  toCanai-  .  the  limits 
of  tlie  town  of  York  were  extended,  and  the 
town  itself  became  an  incov})Oiated  city 
under  the  name  of  Toronto.  This  was  in 
March,  IH.S4.  A  municipal  election  was  at 
once  bold,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  the  new  city. 

/it  the  general  election  in  October,  1^S34, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  wa.s  returned  by  the  Second 
B,iding  of  the  county  of  York  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  immediately  afterwards  dis- 
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ccmtinued  the  publication  of  the  Colovlnl 
Advocate,  the  last  number  of  which  made 
its  appearance  on  the  4th  of  November  in 
that  year.  The  new  House  met  early  in  the 
following  .ranuary,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  took 
his  seat  without  oppositiim.  The  election 
had  been  an  exciting  one  all  through  the 
Province,  ami  its  result  showed  that  Htd'orm 
principles  were  gaining  further  ground. 
The  strength  of  the  respective  parties  in  the 
Hou.se  was  effectually  testinl  by  the  vote  on 
the  Speakership.  Marshall  Spring  Bidwell, 
a  staunch  Reformer,  wa.s  elected  to  that 
office  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-seven. 
An  antagonism  hail  long  been  growing  up 
betA'een  the  Assembly  and  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  began  to  be  appar"nt  that 
a  crisis  in  public  affairs  was  not  far  distant. 
Early  in  the  .session,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  a  Select  Committee  wius  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  certain  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  (lovernments,  and 
in  due  time  the  Committee  drew  up  and 
transmitted  across  tlu;  Atlantic  the  docu- 
ment sub.sequ(!ntly  known  as  the  Seventh 
Grievance  Report.  This  report  wa-s  temper- 
ate and  truthful  in  its  tone,  and  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Executive  Respon- 
sibility to  the  Assembly.  The  nece.ssity  for 
such  responsibility  had  long  been  apparent, 
and  ha<l  often  been  put  forward  V)y  Mr. 
Mackenzie  and  those  who  acted  with  him. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Home 
Government  controlled  the  entire  patronage 
of  Upper  Canada,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
report,  "  left  the  representative  branch  of 
the  Legislature  powerless  and  dependent." 
Tho  Lie  itenant-Governor  made  such  ap- 
poi"ntments  as  he  thougl  proper,  witliout 
conferring  with  his  Councillors,  and  some- 
times contrary  to  their  expre,ss  advice.  He 
observed  a  similar  policy  in  as,senting  to  or 
rejecting  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
The  public  mind  was  by  this  time  fully 
aroiLsed  to  the  injustice  of  these  proceed- 
ings, and    Sir  John   Colborne,  finding  his 
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positiDn  a  most  uncomrortaVilp  one,  finally 
Mont  in  his  resi^^nation.  HcForc  floinj?  so, 
howover,  he  resolved  to  iiiako  aiiipli'  pro- 
vision for  the  uiainti'iianet'  of  the  ('liiin;h 
of  Kn;,'lanil.  Kifty-scvfii  roctorics  were 
croatod  and  sot  apart  from  tlio  <'l(>r>,'y  ili'- 
sorvcH.  Tlioso  wi'H'  fortliwitli  put  into  tlio 
hands  of  tlic  ministry  of  tlio  Kpiscopal 
(^lunch,  with  a  vimv  to  prcvontin;^  future 
secidarization.  This  arbitrary  procccdinj,' 
arousi'd  a  storm  of  folding  in  the  popular 
mind.  Its  legality  was  impugned,  but  with- 
out success,  as  the  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791  authorized  the  ostablishmcnt  of  rec- 
torieH.  The  lands  re.sorvcid  by  that  Act  for 
the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  in  Upper 
Canada  amounted  to  nearly  2,.')()0,()0()  acres. 
The  appropriation  of  these  lands-  which 
were  known  as  C'lorgy  Reserves — to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  ('hurch  of  Englaml  had 
long  Iwion  a  source  of  just  dissatisfaction  to 
dis.senters,  and  the  subject  continued  to 
agitate  the  ptiblic  mind  down  to  the  year 
LS.t4,  when  th(?  reserves  were  abolished  and 
appropriated  to  secular  purposes.  The  ellect 
of  the  establishment  of  the  above-named 
fifty-seven  rectories  can  easily  bo  imagined. 
Having  signalized  the  close  of  his  adiuinis- 
tration  in  this  manner,  Sir  John  ('olborne 
surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  his 
succe.ssor,  who  was  Sir  Francis  Bond  Hcsad, 
formerly  a  Major  in  the  British  army.  This 
gentleman  was  intellectually  incapable  of 
directing  the  aflairs  of  the  colony  in  troub- 
lous fcime.s.  His  appointment  was  one  of 
the  most  extraonlinary  events  coiuiected 
with  (-anadian  history,  and  was  fraught 
with  disaster  to  the  country.  His  own 
account — too  long  for  quotation  here — of 
the  manner  of  receiving  the  appointment 
is  as  interesting  as  a  romance,  and  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  method — or  want  of 
method — pursued  by  the  Home  authorities 
in  dealing  with  grave  questions  pertaining 
to  this  country.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
selection  could  well  have  l>een  more  unwise. 


■>•'• .  nd 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  he  appoi' 
membtM's  of  the  Kannly  (!ompai' 
tive  offices.  Three  places  Iwing  vacant  in  th' 
l4)uncil  he  fille(l  them  by  appointing  three 
prominent  lleformers  -  .Messieurs  Kobcrt 
Baldwin, John  llolph,anilJolHi  Henry  Dunn 
— to  the  vacancies.  This  was  apparently 
done  to  conciliate  the  Reformers,  by  whom 
these  three  gentlemen  were*  very  highly 
e.steenu'd  ;  but  Sir  Kraneis  nidlified  the  ap- 
p(tintment  by  never  consulting  the  new 
mend)ers  upon  any  ))ublie  measine,  and  they 
.soon  resighc^l.  It  was  (ivident  that  (m  the 
important  (piestion  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment there  was  to  be  no  change  for  the 
better.  The  (Jovernor's  conduct  was  such 
as  to  render  him  mipopular  with  people  of 
every  shade  of  politics,  and  he  liad  not  been 
three  months  in  the  country  before  he  had 
raised  a  .storm  of  public  excitement  which 
was  destined  to  produce  grave  results 
Upon  his  shoulders,  and  not  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's, nuist  rest  the  lion's  share  of  res- 
ponsibility for  the  rebellion  which  soon 
afterwards  broke  out.  The  Assembly  framed 
an  aildress  to  His  Majesty  in  which  Sir 
Francis  wascharged  with  imprudence, double 
dealing,  and  actual  deviations  from  candour 
and  truth.  Then,  in  18.'}(»,  for  the  first  time 
in  Canadian  history,  came  the  stoppage  of 
the  supplies.  In  this  extremity  the  (iover- 
nor  resolved  upon  a  new  election,  and  dis- 
soIvihI  the  Hou.se.  Ho  controlloil  the  elec- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  the  leading 
Reformers  of  the  country — including  Balil- 
win,  Bidwoll,  and  Mackimzie— wore  beaten 
at  the  polls ;  and  when  the  now  Hou.se  met 
it  was  a  mere  echo  of  his  own  voice. 

The  effect  of  all  these  things  was  to  stinior 
the  Reformers  of  the;  Province  into  a  riirht- 
eous  fury.  As  a  rule,  they  were  wise  enough 
to  bide  their  time,  knowing  that  such  high- 
handed tyranny  would  eventually  work  its 
own  cure.  The  effect  upon  ,'<'  me  of  the  less 
discreet,  however,  was  to  orsuade  them 
that   the  privilege  of  colonial   connection 


with  Uin  iii()iht>r  country  wan  ilcuily  pur- 
cliiLst'il  at  sucli  a  piici^  lus  tln^y  were  calliMl 
upon  to  pay,  ami  some  of  tlic  niott'  tliscon- 
tcntrd  lif^ran  to  claniour  for  a  ropulilic. 
Anionj,'  those  latter  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  at 
the  conuiioncenient  of  his  political  career 
WHS  as  loyal  a  suhject  of  the  British  ('rown 
IM  any  man  livinj;,  oecupitMl  the;  foremost 
place.  He  hail  loiij;  despaired  of  any  peace- 
ful .solution  of  the  ditKcuIty.and  had  at  last 
heconie  emhittered  to  such  a  dej,'ree  that  he 
could  see  no  renuidy  for  the  exi.stinj,'  state 
of  thing's  but  armed  resistance.  An  insur- 
rectionary movement  had  for  some  time 
been  on  foot  in  the  liower  F*rovinet%  which 
at  this  time  hurst  forth  into  open  rebellion. 
It  became  necessary  to  wi  hdraw  the  troops 
from  Upper  t'anada,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  the  ('rown  in  tlu;  sister  Prov- 
ince, and  Mr.  Mackenzie  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity th)is  atJbrded  for  raisin^'  the  standard 
of  revolt  nearer  home. 

To  tell  arij,dit  the  history  of  the  Cana- 
dian rebellion  would  recpiire  a  large  volume, 
and  only  the  briefest  outline  can  be  given 
here.  For  a  fuller  account  the  reader  is 
referred  to  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  "  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Charles 
Lindsey — a  work  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Canadian  history.  The  spirit  of 
resistance  which  had  been  aroused  beijan  to 
take  an  active  shape.  An  enrolment  of 
the  disatlected  took  place.  Inflammatory 
appeals  were  made  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  his 
coadjutors  to  tlie  people  of  the  Province, 
who  were  incited  to  strike  for  the  freedom 
which,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  appeals, 
could  only  be  won  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
A  Central  Vigilance  Coii.::'j<^tee  was  formed 
at  Toronto,  and  an  attempt  was  .nade  at 
organization  throughout  the  settled  parts  of 
the  Province.  The  organization,  however, 
was  not  fully  matured,  and  there  was  never 
any  chance  of  the  rebellion  being  perma- 
nently successful.  Early  in  December,  1837, 
a  few   of  the    malcontents  assembled   on 


(Jallows  Kill,  Yonge  Street,  within  u  few 
mih's  of  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  descent  upon  the  city.  Intelligence  of  the 
rising  sfutn  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Covernor,  who  was  panic-stricken 
by  the  serious  aspect  of  aHairs.  If  Mr. 
Mackenzie  an<l  his  followers  had  acted  with 
promptitude  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  they 
would  soon  have  been  in  posse.ssion  of  the 
city,  in  which  case  insurgents  would  have 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  all  >)ver  the 
Province,  and  the  rebellion — though  it  must 
sooner  or  later  have  been  put  d(;wn-  would 
have  proved  a  serious  nmtter.  But  their 
advance  was  delayed,  and,  meanwhile,  loyal- 
ists began  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters. 
Sir  Francis  regainisd  his  courage,  and  as- 
sumed the  offensive.  A  considerable  force 
was  despatched  against  the  insurgents,  who 
made  a  very  weak  defence,  and  were  soon 
routed,  with  a  loss  of  thirty-six  men  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded.  Mackenzie  made 
his  escape  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
thence  across  the  river  to  liuffalo.  Here, 
aided  by  ri'publican  sympathizers  fnjin  both 
sides  of  the  boundary  line,  ho  began  a  series 
of  operations  as  unjustitiable  as  useless. 
The  insurgents  and  their  allies,  under  an 
American  General  called  Van  Rensellaer, 
took  up  their  quarters  on  Navy  Island,  in 
the  Niagara  River,  aboiit  two  miles  above 
the  Falls,  where  they  continued  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  C-anada  for  about  six  weeks. 
An  American  steamer  called  the  Carolhie 
was  employed  to  transport  supplies  for  the 
insui'gents.  The  Canadian  forces  organized 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  were  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Allan) 
Macnab,  who  determined  to  capture  the 
Caroline,  and  detailed  Lieutenant  Drew  on 
the  service.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
December,  Drew  and  a  detachment  of  about 
sixty  men  boarded  the  steamer  at  Fort 
Schlos.ser,  where  she  was  moored,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  captured.  The  resis- 
tance offered  was  very  slight,  and  only  six 
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men  were  killed.  The  moorings  were  cut, 
the  steamer  wa.s  towed  out  into  the  .stream, 
set  on  Hre,  and  then  abandoned.  Tlie  cur- 
rent .soon  swept  lier  into  the  rapids,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  wliat  little  of  lier  was  left 
unconsu'med  by  the  tiames  was  hurled  over 
the  mighty  abyss  of  Niagara.  Mi'.  Mac- 
kenzie himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  this 
spectacle  from  his  retreat  on  Navy  Island, 
and  has  left  the  following  account  of  it : — 
"  We  observed,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morrung,  a  fire  burning  on  the  American 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  the 
small  tavern  and  old  storehouse  commonly 
called  8chlos,ser.  Its  volume  gra(iually  en- 
lai'ged,  and  many  wi're  our  conjectures  con- 
cerning it.  At  length  the  mass  of  flame 
was  distinctly  perceived  to  move  upon  the 
waters  and  appioach  the  rapids  and  the 
middle  of  the  river  above  the  Falls.  Swift- 
ly and  beautifully  it  glided  along,  yet  more 
rapid  in  its  onward  course  as  it  neared  the 
fathonde.ss  gulf,  into  which  it  vani.shed  in  a 
moment  amid  the  surrounding  darkness. 
This  was  the  ill-fated  steamboat  Gdroliae." 
Serious  complications  arose  between  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  consecpience  of  this  affair,  and 
for  a  time  threatened  to  produce  war ;  but 
through  the  intervention  of  General  Scott 
the  matter  was  amicaldy  adjusted.  After 
several  ineffectual  attempts  at  invading 
Canada,  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  arrested  at  the 
instance  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws.  He 
wtis  indicted  and  tiied  at  Rochester,  where 
he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  eigh- 
teen months'  imprisonment.  After  remain- 
ing in  confinement  twelve  months  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  President,  and  once  moi'c 
became  a  free  man.  It  was  during  this  im- 
prisoiunent  that  he  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  strategem  in  order  to  visit  his  dying 
mother,  lus  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of 
this  sketch.  His  nmtlier,  innety  years  of 
age,  lay  dying  at  the  house  occupied  by  his 


family  in  Rochester.  All  his  entreaties  to 
be  peruutted  to  visit  her  were  refused,  and 
he  wrote  her  a  most  pathetic  letter  bidding 
her  a  last  farewell.  A  hotelkeeper  nametl 
John  Montgomery  then  conceived  a  device 
whereby  the  unhappy  prisoner's  object  was 
accompli.shed.  Montgomery  sued  one  of  his 
debtors,  and  issued  a  liahcuH  covpiix  direct- 
ing the  sheriff  to  bring  up  Mr.  Mackenzie 
to  jrive  evidence  of  the  debt.  The  State- 
Attorney  was  prevailed  ujion  to  permit  the 
court  to  be  hehl  in  the  house  where  the 
dying  woman  lay ;  and  imder  these  circum- 
stances the  last  interview  took  place 
between  mother  and  son.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  invalid  breathed  her  last, 
and  her  son,  from  the  windows  of  his  cell, 
witnessed  the  funeral  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  attend. 

After  two  or  three  unsuccessfid  attempts 
to  establish  a  newspaper  at  Rochester  he 
went  to  New  York,  where,  after  suffering 
extreme  poverty  for  several  years,  he  obtain- 
ed a  snuUl  cleikship  in  the  Custom  Hou.-ie. 
When  Mr.  Greeley  and  his  cox/r^rea  estab- 
lished the  Tribune,  Mr.  Mackenzie  obtained 
employment  on  the  staff  of  that  journal. 
He  acted  as  its  Washington  correspondent, 
and  afterwards  represented  it  at  i\w  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Several  petitions  were  at  various 
times  presented  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
praying  that  a  panlon  nught  be  extended 
to  hn.i  ibr  his  share  in  the  rebellion ;  but 
the  prayer  was  not  granted  until  the  1st  of 
February,  1849.  A  letter  written  by  him 
shortly  before  this  time  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  over 
ten  years'  personal  experience  of  republican 
institutions.  "  A  course  of  careful  observa- 
tion," he  .says,  "(hiring  the  last  eleven 
years,  has  fully  satisfied  me  that,  had  the 
violent  movements  in  which  1  and  many 
others  were  engaged  on  both  sides  of  the 
Niagara  proved  successful,  that  success 
would   have  deeply  injured  the  people  of 
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Canada,  whom  I  tlu^n  believed  I  was  serv- 
ing at  great  risks  ;  that  it  wovdd  have 
depi'ived  millions,  perhaps,  ui"  our  own 
covmtrymen  in  Enropo  of  a  home  upon  this 
continent,  except    upon    conditions  which, 


thou'di 


hundreds    of   thousands    of 


-B"    many 

immigrants  have  been  constrained  to  accept 
t'lem,  are  of  an  exceedingly  onerous  and 
degrading  character.  1  have  long  been 
sensible  of  the  errors  committed  during  that 
period  to  which  the  intended  amnesty  ap- 
plies. No  punishment  that  {)ower  could 
inHict  or  nature  sustain  would  have  equalled 
the  regrets  I  have  felt  on  account  of  much 
that  I  did,  said,  wrote,  and  published ;  but 
the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  .  .  There  is 
not  a  living  man  on  this  continent  who  more 
sincerely  desires  that  British  Government  in 
Canada  may  long  continue,  and  give  a 
home  and  a  welcome  to  the  old  country- 
men, than  my.self." 

He  had  long  been  .sick  of  American  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  return  to  Canada. 
Soon  after  receiving  his  pardon  he  once 
more  became  a  resident  of  Toronto,  and  in 
the  .spring  of  18.51  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Haldimand.  He  continued  to  sit  for  this 
constituency  until  August,  IHUH,  when  he 
I'esigned.  As  a  member  of  the  House  he 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  but 
owing  partly  to  his  advanced  years,  and 
partly  to  the  great  ch-^nge  which  had  taken 
place  in  Canadian  politics  during  his  long 
exile,  he  di<l  not  exercise  the  weight  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  exerci.se  in  for- 
mer days.  Soon  after  his  resignation  a 
public  sul)scription  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  him  with  a  testi- 
monial for  his  jjast  .services  to  the  Reform 
party  of  Upper  Canada.  A  homestead  was 
purchasetl  for  him  on  Bond  Street,  Toronto, 
in  which  he  lived  out  the  three  years  of  life 


which  remained  to  him.  The  newspajier 
called  Muckenzie's  Weekly  Messaije,  alluded 
to  in  the  early  part  of  this  sketch,  was 
started  by  him  soon  after  his  return  to 
Canada.  It  continued  to  be  published  at 
irregular  intervals  down  to  the  spring  of 
1860,  but  was  never  a  financial  success. 
For  .several  yeai-s  previous  to  his  death 
there  was  an  evident  failure  of  his  powers, 
both  physical  and  mental,  and  for  some  time 
before  his  last  hour  it  was  apparent  to  all 
his  friends  thai  his  recovery  was  hopeless. 
He  died  tm  the  29th  of  August,  1861,  at  his 
own  house  in  Toronto,  at  the  age  of  66. 

Any  dispassionate  observer  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's career  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  notwithstanding  many  shortcomings 
and  some  grave  faults,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  true  patriotism,  and  .sterling 
integrity  of  purpose.  His  services  to  the 
people  of  Canada  were  great,  and  to  many 
of  them  his  name  is  dear.  He  himself 
lived  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  grievous  error  in  inciting  the 
people  to  rebellion  ;  but  at  the  time  when  he 
did  so  he  believed  rebellion  to  be  the  only 
remedy  for  the  manifold  evils  under  whicli 
the  country  groaned.  He  was  wrong  in  his 
belief,  and  wrong  in  his  acts  founded  upon 
that  belief;  but  he  was  not  alfttgethev  wrong. 
The  ills  of  Canada  were  of  a  kind  callintr  for 
strong  remedies,  and  those  who  were  most 
loud  in  deno\mcing  "  Mackenzie's  Rebellion" 
were  those  who  were  chieHy  responsible  for 
the  state  of  atfairs  which  gave  rise  to  it. 
Time,  however,  makes  all  things  even.  The 
Canadian  people  liave  long  ago  done  jus- 
tice to  his  memory,  and  have  recognizo<l 
the  fact  that  among  the  names  of  those 
i  patriots  who  have  manfully  and  conscien- 
tiously struggled  for  Canadian  freedom, 
few  deserve  a  higher  place  than  that  of 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 
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THE  late  Archbishop  Connolly  wa-s  bom 
in  the  tJity  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1814. 
His  parents,  though  obscure,  were  frugal, 
worthy  people.  When  he  had  reached  his 
third  year,  his  father  died,  and  he  and  a 
sister  younger  than  himself  were  left  to  de- 
pend upon  his  mother,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  slenderness  of  her  means,  contrived 
to  give  both  of  her  child'  en  a  tolerably  good 
education.  The  boy  was  an  apt  scholar, 
quick  and  ready  to  learn,  and  he  soon  got 
on  famously  with  his  studies.  Of  striking- 
appearance,  and  the  possessor  of  a  fjuscina- 
ting  manner,  he  attracted  much  attention 
towards  himself,  and  while  yet  very  young 
he  managed  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the 
eminent  apostle  of  temperance.  Father  Ma- 
thew,  wlio  seemed  drawn  towards  the  lad  by 
a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse.  The  reverend 
father's  church  was  but  a  few  doors  beyond 
the  home  of  young  Connolly,  and  seeing  his 
■pi'ob'ije  attentive  to  the  lessons  of  Christi- 
anity, and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
religious  duties,  he  lost  no  time  in  exhibit- 
ing to  the  youth  proof  after  proof  of  his 
friendship  and  esteem.  Such  attentions 
had  a  marked  cH'ect  on  the  susceptible  mind 
of  the  future  prelate,  and  he  listened  in  won- 
der, admiration  and  love,  to  the  kindly  and 
sympatlijtic  counsel  of  the  priest.  When 
Connolly  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
had  mastered  history  and  mathematics,  and 
was  well  advanced  in  Greek,  French  aii<l 
Latin,  he  becamt  a  novice  in  th^^   Order  of 


the  Capuchins,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  friend  and  benefactor.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  to  continue  and 
complete  his  studies  for  the  priesthood.  He 
remaineil  in  the  Eternal  City  six  years,  de- 
voting his  attention  to  rhetoric,  philosophy 
and  theology.  At  the  close  of  the  term  he 
proceeded  to  the  south  of  France,  and  after 
a  severe  course  of  study,  during  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  him.self ,  he  was  finally 
ordained  priest  in  18.S8,  at  the  cathedral 
of  Lyons.  In  1839  Connolly  returned  to 
the  land  of  his  birth,  and  for  three  years  he 
laltoured  in  the  Capuchin  Mission  House, 
Dublin,  and  at  the  Orange  Gorman  Lane 
Penitentiary,  to  which  latter  institution  he 
wiis  appointed  chaplain.  In  1842  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Walsh  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Hali- 
fax, N.S.,  and  young  Connolly,  then  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  volunteered  his  services 
I  as  secretary  to  the  prelate,  whom  he  was 
;  destined  to  succeed.  H*;  proceeded  to  the 
:  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  184")  became 
i  Vicar-General  and  Administrator  of  the  dio- 
I  cese.  Dr.  J  )ollard,  the  much  esteemed  Bishop 
of  St.  John,  N.B.,  died  in  18.51,  and  en  the 
coniial  reconunendation  of  the  American 
Bishops,  Father  Connolly  was  nominateil 
Bishop  of  the  commercial  capital  of  New 
Brunswick — a  position  which  be  tilled  with 
characteristic  Z(!al  and  tact.  He  found  the 
Church  in  a  state  which  required  actioii  of 
a  prompt  and  vigorous  nature.  A  heavy 
debt  was  upon  the  pe«jple,  and  they   were 
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underiroine:  l)urden.s  which  a  less  chivalrous 
co.iixrejration  nii<fht  not  have  tolerated. 
Poverty  and  sutt'erin^f  had  kept  thcni  loniL,' 
under  a  cloud.  In  this  condition  Thomas 
(yonnoUy  found  the  members  of  the  flock 
over  whose  spiritual  destinies  he  had  come 
to  preside.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with 
great  interest  and  activity,  and  during  the 
seven  years  of  his  residence  in  St.  John  he 
accomplished  many  important  undertakings 
in  connection  with  his  Church.  He  began 
the  erection  of  the  cathedral — a  fine  edifice 
which  .stands  as  a  commanding  monument 
of  his  priestly  administration.  He  built  the 
orphan  asylum,  and  through  his  influence 
nuns  were  brought  from  abroad  to  conduct 
it.  His  administrative  powers  were  great, 
and  he  thoroughly  identified  him.self  with 
even  the  minutest  details  of  his  office.  In 
1859,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Walsh, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  appointed  BLshop  Coiuiolly 
to  succeed  him.  The  Doctor,  who  was  then 
a  man  of  forty-five,  sharp  in  intellect,  keen 
in  thought,  and  widened  in  experience,  re- 
paired to  Halifax.  He  at  once  devoted  him- 
self to  the  enlargement  of  his  sphere  of  u.se- 
fulnes,s.  The  Roman  (Catholic  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  at  this  tiiiie  in  a  state  of 
open  di.scord  with  Protestant.'.  Ill  feeling 
between  the  denominations  the  nde 

rather  than  the  exception,  and  mucli  bitter- 
ness prevailed.  To  reconcile  the.-je  difficul- 
ties was  one  of  the  first  naovements  made  by 
the  Archbishop,  and  it  i  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  friendly 
feeling  which  exists  to-ilay  among  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  due  to  the  eflPorts  of  Arch- 
bishop  Connolly,  who  in  his  time  was  the 
all-powerful  head  of  his  faith.  He  was  hos- 
pitable, genial,  a.n<l  liberal-minded.  He  en- 
tertained lavishly,  an<l  in  the  exerci.se  of  the 
social  clement  in  his  nature  he  never  .stopped 
to  incjuire  the  creed  or  the  nationality  of 
those  who  were  invited  to  his  table.  Witty, 
eloquent,  vt^rsed  in  the  scriptures,  dignified 


on  occasion  and  undignified  when  it  .stiited, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  always  with  the 
ways  of  the  world,  ArcliV)ishop  Connolly 
was  truly  a  many-sided  man.  He  was  re- 
spected by  all  for  his  learning ;  he  was  ad- 
mired for  his  ready  wit,  even  when — as  was 
sometimes  the  case — it  was  out  of  season  ; 
lie  was  loved  for  the  goodness  of  heart  which 
prompted  him  to  many  kindly  acts ;  and 
even  those  who  differed  from  him  in  reli- 
gious thov.ght  had  words  of  praise  to  bestow 
on  the  faithful  character  of  his  life  work. 

His  name  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Free  School  movement  in  Halifax,  the 
large  building  operations  whereof  were  from 
time  to  time  pro.secuted  under  his  auspices 
— for  His  Grace  was  an  amateur  architect 
and  builder  of  no  mean  capacity.  He  took 
ail  active  part  in  jironioting  the  Confedera- 
tion scheme,  to  carry  which  he  entered  into 
the  contest  with  all  his  heart  aiid  soul.  He 
even  strove  to  influence  the  elections  by 
moajis  of  pamphlets  and  letters  which  were 
couched  in  the  very  strongest  and  most 
convincing  language.  There  were  many  co- 
religionists of  His  Grace,  as  well  as  many 
who  were  not  of  his  faith,  to  condenni  his 
action  during  the  political  excitement  of 
18G()  and  1867  and  later  on,  bvit  he  paid 
little  heed  to  any  of  those  who  diftered 
from  him.  A  M^arm  admirer  of  the  late 
Hon.  T.  D'Arcy  McGee,  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Tupper,  and  other  prominent  politicians  of 
the  time,  Archbi.shop  Connolly  espoused  the 
Union  ca\i.se,  and  did  his  utmost  to  win  the 
pv!ople  under  his  charge  over  to  the  side  of 
tho,se  who  advocated  Confederation.  He  had, 
however,  but  indifferent  success,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  triumphing  over  what 
many  regarded  as  undue  interference  with 
those  political  rights  and  privileges  which 
men  believe  to  be  the  direct  inheritance  of 
good  citizenship  ami  righteous  self-govern- 
ment. Archbi.shop  Connolly  was  .sincere  in 
his  belief  in  Confederation,  and  never  once 
doubted,  even  in  after  years,  the  complete 
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wisdom  of  the  movement.  He  took  no 
furtlier  interest  in  political  affairs,  however, 
fleeming,  doubtless,  that  ecclesiastical  inter- 
ference was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unwise,  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  interests  of  tlu' 
Church.  It  is  worth  placing  on  i-ecord  here 
the  attitude  which  Dr.  Connolly  maintained 
in  Rome,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Great 
Council  which  had  been  called  together  by 
the  Pontiff,  to  determine  the  infallibility 
dogma.  He  viewed  the  dorme  a,s  a  serious 
political  mistake,  and  did  i.oi  hesitate  to 
express  pretty  freely  his  opinion  regarding 
the  trouble  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
would  create  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
which,  in  this  century  at  least,  the  people 
were  wholly  unprepared  to  accept.  He  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  memorable  discussion 
which  followed,  and  took  pains  to  extend 
his  views,  both  in  the  Council  and  out  of 
it.     He   was   over-ruled,   however,  by   his 


brethren,  and  the  decrees  were  proclaimed. 
Faithful  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
his  Church,  he  submitted  and  accepted  as 
part  of  his  faith  the  dogma  which  decreed 
the  Pope's  infallibility.  He  was  sincere  in 
his  belief,  but  his  was  no  i-ebellious  sjiirit, 
and  when  beaten  in  debate  he  yielded  up 
his  opposition,  an<l  submitted  to  the  inevi- 
table with  what  grace  he  could. 

As  a  speaker.  Dr.  Connolly  was  a  natural 
orator,  full  of  a  certaiii  rude  and  homely 
eloquence.  He  had  a  way  of  reaching  the 
masses,  of  touching  their  hearts  and  eidist- 
ing  their  sympathies  by  a  word.  He  always 
spoke  good  sound  sense,  had  no  tricks  of 
rhetoric,  no  theatrical  maimer.  He  was  ac- 
counted on"  of  the  best  ext(Mnpore  speakers 
of  his  day.  He  died  suddenly  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  Halifax,  N.S.,  at  mid- 
night, on  Thursday,  July  27th,  1870,  in  the 
sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
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MRS.  JAMESON  was  not  a  Canadian 
l)y  l)iitli,  nor  was  her  residence  in 
this  country  sufficiently  prolonged  to  make 
her  a  Canadian  by  force  of  sympathy.  Her 
.sojourn  among  us  e.xtended  over  a  ])eri()d 
of  only  about  fifteen  months,  and  when  her 
term  of  exile  came  to  an  end  she  was  very 
glad  to  shake  our  dust  from  her  feet,  and 
return  to  a  more  congenial  clime.  Still 
.she  carried  away  with  her  some  not  un- 
kindly memories  of  our  western  wilderness, 
rind  did  .something  towards  making  our 
scenery  and  institutions  familiar  to  the 
reading  world  of  Great  Britain.  She  pos- 
se.s.sed  the  faculty  of  creating  a  strong 
interest  in  herself  wherever  she  went ;  and 
though  her  own  heart  .seems  to  have  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  submerged  in  her 
intellect,  she  certainly  succeeded  in  awaken- 
ing many  tendernes.ses  in.  the  hearts  of 
others.  There  are  persons  still  living  in 
our  mi  '  t  to  whom  the  memory  of  Anna 
Jameson  is  grateful,  and  who  will  doulitle.ss 
be  glad  to  learn  more  of  her  than  can  be 
learned  fri)m  ortlinary  works  of  reference. 
The  story  of  her  life  is  tinged  with  an 
atmosphere  of  sadness  from  first  to  last. 
Her  father  was  a  brilliant,  unstable,  im- 
pecunious young  Irishman,  by  name  Brow- 
nell  Murphy,  who  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
resided  in  Dublin.  He  was  by  profession  a 
miniature  painter,  and  had  married  an  Kng- 
lish  wife.  H*^  was  possessed  of  considerable 
talent  in  h'.s  artistic  calling,  but  his  succe.ss 
II— i» 


in  life  was  impeded  by  his  political  tenden- 
cies, and  that  want  of  practical  common 
sense  wli'-'i  has  been  the  besetting  liindrance 
of  so  !.■  ly  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
one  of  the  "  United  Irishmen,"  an  adherent 
of  Robert  Enunet  and  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. He  e.scap(Hl  the  disastrous  fate 
which  befell  .so  mnny  of  his  unha])py  com- 
patriots by  a  timely  migration  from  his 
own  country  to  England ;  but  his  sym- 
pathies remained  on  the  side  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  in  Ireland,  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  which  he  continued  to  maintain 
a  questionable  correspondence  until  the  final 
collapse  of  their  enterprises.  His  eldest 
daughter,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
born  in  Dublin,  .sometime  in  the  year  1704.* 
The  removal  to  England  took  place  in  1798, 
by  whicli  time  the  family  responsibilities 
had  been  increased  by  tlie  birth  of  two 
additional  children,  both  daughters.  The 
latter  were  left  behind  at  nurae,  near  Dublin, 
but  the  eldest,  Anna,  accompanied  her  par- 
ents to  England.  They  settled  at  the  little 
seaport  town  of  Whiteliaven,  on  the  coast 
of  Cumberland,  where  the  next  four  years 
of  Anna  Murphy's  life  were  pa.s.sed.  Her 
little  .sisters  still  remained  in  Ireland,  and 


*Tlie  (liite  .)f  !;"r  I'irtli  i«  ernmeotihly  given  in  nearly  all 
the  iiutliorities  as  Ma.y  I'.Hli,  17!>7.  The  correct  year  in 
given  ill  the  life  (ifr.Mr.s.  .laniesoii  by  her  niece,  Geranline 
.Macphei'son,  piililishecl  alumt  two  year.s  ago  ;  Init  that  t.io- 
grapher  ilcies  not  profens  to  give  either  the  day  or  the 
month,  ami  the  grave.stone  in  Kenaal  lireen  Cemetery  i  i 
equally  silent  on  the  stiliject. 
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her  liffi  diirinp  this  pon'od  must  havo  boon 
solitary  ami  dtfsolatc  onougli,  for  her  uiotluT 
was  frequftitly  ill,  and  lier  father's  pro- 
fessional pursuits  n-iidered  it  ?)•  cssary  that 
ho  should  fro([<icntl_v  I  uway  trom  lionic 
Another  little  dau'^'htcr  was  born  durinj,' 
the  residence  at  Whitehaven.  Some  of 
Aiuia's  autohiogrnphic  reminisci'nces  of  this 
period,  written  in  the  maturity  of  her  fame, 
have  heen  preserved,  and  they  give  us  a 
tolerahly  clear  inkling  aa  to  what  manner 
of  child  she  was.  It  is  evident  that  she 
was  precocious,  an<l  that  her  teiiiperiuuent 
and  disposition  wi.-e  not  Much  as  to  gi\e 
assurance  of  a  Imppy  future.  "  I  was,"  she 
says,  "an  ati'ectiouate,  hut  not,  as  1  now 
think,  a  loveable  or  an  attractive  child.  I 
ilid  not,  like  the  little  Mozart,  ask  of  every 
one  around  me,  '  Do  you  love  me?'  The 
instinctive  (piestion  was  rather, '  Can  I  love 
you?'  With  a  good  temp-r  then*  was  the 
capacity  of  a  strong,  deep,  silent  resentment, 
and  a  vindictive  spirit  of  rather  a  peculiar 
kind.  I  recollect  that  when  one  of  those 
set  over  me  inHicted  what  then  appeared 
a  most  lioriiMe  injury  and  ''ju.-ttice,  the 
thoughts  ot  vr  ugcini'ft  haunlcd  my  fancy 
for  months."  It  is  scaK'til'V  n.'S.^»;uriT!g,  after 
this,  to  road  that  tli  ■  vergr8..0(.  was  not 
unmixeil  with  magnanimity,  and  that  she 
was  wont  lo  indulge  in  mental  vi.sions  of 
her  enemy's  house  on  fire,  and  of  herself 
darting  through  the  tlaiiies  to  the  rescue. 
She  adds,  "  1  always  fancied  evil  ami  sliauie 
and  humiliation  to  my  advei-sary ;  to  my.self 
the  role  of  superiority  and  gratifieil  pride." 
A  child  of  tender  age,  if  its  mind  l»e  \>or- 
fectly  healthy  and  whole.some,  will  hardly 
be  given  to  the  indulgence  of  .such  morbid 
thoughts  as  these  ;  and  when  we  read  that 
such  wore  the  froiiuently-recurring  day- 
dreams of  Anna  Murphy  at  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  wo  are  (juitt!  prepared  U>  road  of 
matrimonial  infelicities  ami  incompatibili- 
ties when  she  shall  have  grown  to  woman 
hooil.     Her  parents  ilo  not  appear  to  have 


fully  comprehended  or  sympathized  with 
her.  It  is  probable  thut  she  wius  eviu  some- 
what neglected,  and  that  her  ir  irbid  tone 
of  miml  was  unconsoiously  fastered  by  r 
want  of  perfect  openne>;s  between  her  and 
her  parents.  Not  that  th;te  '  ould  appear 
to  have  been  any  prtMiieditatea  concealment 
on  either  si<le.  It  was  simply  this:  that 
their  natures  were  not  acutely  sympathetic, 
and  that  their  circumstances  made  it  incum- 
bent upon  the  elders  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  ]>ractical  than  to  the  .sentiuiontal  side 
of  life.  The  mother,  cramped  by  a  narrow 
income,  and  sometimes  prostrated  by  feeiile 
health,  doubtless  foimil  sufTicient  employ- 
ment for  her  time  in  her  domestic  cares. 
The  father,  though  not  unkind,  was  at  lea.st 
as  much  in  love  with  his  profession  as  with 
his  family.  Amid  such  environments  was 
the  childho<  i  and  youth  of  the  future 
authoress  permitted  to  develop  itself. 

In  1802  the  family  removeil  to  Now- 
c»ustle-on-Tyni'  Here  the  father's  pecuniary 
circumstances  underwent  a  change  for  the 
bettor.  The  two  little  girls  were  brought 
over  from  Dublin,  ami  the  liousehoM  l»e- 
oame  reunited.  Ne.Kt  year  another  move 
was  made,  and  the  family  settled  down  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  whence,  in 
liS()(5,  they  migrated  to  "the  busy  region  of 
Pall-Mali."  Here  Ai  na,  of  her  own  free 
will,  began  to  soriouyily  Ijestir  herself  in  the 
matter  of  her  oilucation.  She  workeil  hard, 
we  are  tohl,  but  fitfully,  at  French,  Italian 
and  ot!»er  modern  languages,  in  which  she 
m.Mjuired  what  for  her  age  was  a  high  ile- 
gree  of  proficictncy.  By  way  of  variety 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  hist(n'y  ami  ro- 
mames  of  India,  and  made  some  progre.ss 
with  an  original  story  on  Oriental  subjects 
called  "  Faizy."  Here,  again,  her  intro.spec- 
tion  furnishes  us  with  further  insiglr  into 
her  state  of  mind.  She  professes  that  she 
had  very  confused  ideas  about  tndh.  "  I 
ha<l, "  she  tells  us,  "a  more  distinct  and  abso- 
lute iih'a  of  honour  than  of  truth.     .     .     I 
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kiu'W  very  well,  in  a  ^'ciK-ial  w;.*,  tliat  to 
ti'll  a  lie  was  wicliod  ;"  but  "to  lio  for  my 
own  pioUt  iir  plfasiiii  nr  to  the  luirt  of 
otlinrs,  was,  acconlin;,' to  my  iifaiit  cimIi'  of 
morals,  wonio  than  wick«d — it  was  ilUhon- 
oarafilf."  She  a<hnits,  howcvi-r,  that  nlic 
liaii  no  compnnctinn  ulMnit  trllint,'  fictions 
fur  I  lie  purpose  of  exciting  tho  I'njoynu-nt  of 
liur  liMt'-ni-rs.  "  In  this  n-HpiM't, "  slio  a<M.s, 
"  Fonlinunil  Mi'iulo/ Pinto,  that  liar- of  tho 
tirs*  nia^uitmii-      ;ls  notliintr  in  comparison 


to  me.      I  II 
iwfore  m\ 
the  necos 
views    on 
confusufl  n 


\<'  tttu'n  twflvc  years  olil 
Ml'  was  first  awakened  to 
as  a  principle."  Her 
natters  were  e(|ua!ly 
'1.  Ft  is  fair  to  add, 
however,  tliui  her  delinquencies  were  men- 
tal only.  She  w&s  passionately  fond  of  her 
little  si.stors,  and  was  lieloved  by  tliem  in 
their  turn.  She  sympiithized  with  the 
petnmiary  difficulties  of  her  parents,  and 
projected  a  jjjirlish  scheme  for  assisting  them 
to  make  ends  meet.  She  proposed  that  she 
and  her  sisters  shoulti  at  once  set  out  for 
Brussels,  learn  the  art  of  lace-making, 
achieve  a  fortune,  retire  from  business,  and 
set  up  a  carriage  and  pair  for  their  father 
and  mother.  A  more  practicable  .scheme 
for  assisting  her  family,  however,  presented 
itself  when  sb*}  was  about  sixteen.  She 
liecame  a  governess  in  the  family  of  the 
Manjuis  of  Winchester.  How  long  she 
continued  in  that  cR,pacity  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  and  for  the  next  few 
years,  owing  to  a  lack  of  materials,  her  life 
presents  to  the  biographer  a  mere  blank. 
Her  time,  however,  nnist  have  been  indus- 
triously spent,  for  when  next  we  meet  her 
she  is  a  won\an  of  considerable  learninsr, 
varied  accomplishments,  and  wi<le  reading, 
with  a  decided  intellectual  predominance 
over  most  of  her  friends  and  as.sociates. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1820,  .she 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Jameson,  her  future  husband.  He  was 
then    a   young   barrister,    of  good   family, 


liand.sonie  ap|M-arance  and  fascinating  man- 
ners. His  powers  of  ccmversation  wer«  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant,  his  morals  irreproach- 
able, an<l  his  learning  much  ln'yond  that  of 
the  average  even  of  professional  men  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  native  of  the  lake  country, 
thi'  yi;'()/r//(''of  Wordsworth,  and  the  familiar 
friend  of  Coleridge  and  Southey.  Miss 
Murphy  was  already  .somewhat  of  a  /></«- 
hien,  and  was  at  once  attracted  by  the 
hand.some  rnd  &;.•  :•  nlished  young  lawyer. 
It  was  the  ol '  .-t  »v  "  Phyllis  and  Cory- 
don  over  ?  u.  li'  heart  confessed  a 
kindred  flaiu. ,"  Ait' r  a  brief  courtship  a 
projMwal  of  marri.ige  was  made  in  due 
form  and  accepted.  Within  a  few  weeks  an 
estrangement  ensued,  and  the  engagement 
was  broken  off.  The  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment has  never  Vweti  fully  made  known, 
and  is  not  now  ascertainable.  It  was  i>r;.b- 
ably  nothing  more  than  a  commonplace 
lover's  quarrel,  and  accpiinxl  undue  import- 
ance from  .sidisequent  events.  It  would 
probably  have  been  better  for  both  if  all 
intercourse  between  Robert  Jameson  and 
Anna  Murphy  had  permanently  ended  there 
and  then.  The  next  we  know  of  the  latter 
is  that  in  the  month  of  June,  1821,  she 
accompanied  a  lady  to  France  and  Italy  as 
governess  to  her  daughter.  During  this 
toiir,  which  lasted  about  a  year,  she  kept  a 
full  diary  of  her  wanderings  and  experi- 
ences, which  was  subsequently  published, 
with  some  modifications,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Diary  of  an  Knnuyee."  Soon  after 
her  return  to  England  she  accepted  a  situa- 
tion as  governess  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Littleton,  M.P.  for  one  of  the  ridings  of 
StaHbrdshire,  wd»o  was  sidisequently  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hatlu^r- 
ton,  and  who.se  grandson,  (-'olonel  Edward 
George  Percy  Ijittleton,  is  known  to  many 
Canadians  through  his  residence  in  this 
country  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Dutlerin.  She 
remained  in  Mr.  Littleton's  service  about 
three  years.     During  her  last  year  of  ser- 
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vice  she  again  met  her  fate  in  the  ]ierson  of 
Mr.  Jameson.  The  engagement,  broken  ott" 
in  1(S21,  was  now  renewed,  and  the  marriage 
soon  afterwards  took  place. 

Mrs.  Jameson'n  biographer  expresses  the 
opinion  that  tlie  marriage  took  place  with 
every  promise  of  mutual  well-being.  "  The 
new  husband  and  wife,"  says  Mrs.  Mac- 
pherson,  "  were  of  kindred  tastes  and  ac- 
complishments, fond  of  literature  and  of 
cultivated  .society,  and  though  not  rich,  of 
sufficiently  good  prospects  to  justify  their 
union  in  a  time  not  quite  so  exacting  in  this 
respect  a«  at  present."  As  matter  of  fact, 
However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of 
the  parties  to  this  contract  could  ever  have 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  wedded  bliss,  even 
had  each  been  more  prudent  in  the  selection 
of  a  partner  for  life.  It  was  at  any  rate 
utterly  impo.ssible  that  two  per.sons  so  con- 
stituted should  get  along  happily  togctJier. 
Their  marriage  was  a  grievous  mistake  or 
both  sides.  Their  counnunity  of  literary 
and  social  tastes  was  altogther  insufficient 
as  a  bond  of  union.  They  were  both  of 
them  morbidly  self-conscious,  and  neither 
had  learned  that  great  lesson  so  necessary 
to  comfortable  domestic  existence — forbear- 
ance. Both  were  intellectually  vain,  and 
given  to  self-assertion.  There  were  doubt- 
less faults  on  both  sides  which  have  never 
been  revealed  to  the  woi'ld  at  large.  Suffi- 
cient has  been  made  known,  however,  to 
prove  most  incontestably  that  all  the  blame 
•should  not  rest  upon  the  wife,  whose  do- 
mestic trials  began  on  the  fourth  day  of  her 
honeymoon.  The  marriage  took  place  on  a 
Wednesday,  and  the  pair  settled  down  in 
lodgings  in  Chenies  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  (3n  the  following  Sunday  the  fond 
bridegroom  announced  his  intention  of  going 
out  to  pass  the  day  at  the  house  of  some 
friends  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  spend  his  Sundays  in  the  time  of  his 
bachelorhood.  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  these  friends  of  her  hus- 


band's, was  not  a  littlo  surprised  at  the  an- 
noiincenu'nt,  and  suggested  tlie  propriety  of 
waiting  until  they  had  shown  their  wish 
to  become  actpiainted  with  her  by  paying 
her  a  visit.  "  As  you  please,"  was  the  hus- 
band's reply,"  "  but  I  shall  go  whether  you 
accompany  me  or  not, '  and  began  to  prepare 
for  his  departure.  We  give  the  rest  of  the 
story  in  the  words  oi  Mrs.  Jameson's 
biographer.  "  The  bride  of  three  or  four 
days  had  to  make  up  her  mind.  ^low  could 
she  intrude  herself  upon  strangers.  But 
supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any 
friend  of  her  own  should  come;  any  member 
of  her  family  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
happiness,  how  could  her  pride  bear  to  be 
found  there  alone  and  forsaken  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  her  married  life  ?  Accordingly, 
with  an  effort,  she  prepared  heraelf,  and  set 
out  with  him  in  her  white  gown,  forlorn 
enough,  who  can  doubt  ?  They  had  not 
gone  far  v»^hen  it  began  to  rain,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this  same  white  gown  as  a 
pretext  for  escaping  from  .so  embarrassing  a 
visit,  .she  declared  it  impossible  to  go  fur- 
ther. '  Very  well,'  once  more  said  the 
bridegroom ;  '  you  have  an  umbrella.  Go 
back,  by  all  means;  but  I  shall  go  on.'  And 
so  he  did ;  and  though  received,  as  his  aston- 
ished hosts  afterwards  related,  with  excla- 
mations of  bewilderment  and  consternation, 
calmly  ate  his  dinner  with  them,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  until  his  usual  hour 
with  pei'fect  equanimity  and  unconcern." 
Now,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  this 
statement  of  the  matter  we  have  not  the 
whole  truth.  There  had  doubtless  been 
some  petty  little  quarrel  between  the  newly 
wedded  pair,  and  we  will  give  the  bride- 
groom the  benefit  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  bride  had  been  most  in  fault.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  support  such  an  as.a'Uiup- 
tion,  aiid  the  case  may  have  been  directly 
the  everse ;  but  assuming  everything  in 
the  husband's  favour,  his  conduct  was  so 
selfish  and  mean  as  to  be  almost  inhuman. 
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The  history  of  domestic  infelicity  may  be 
searcheil  in  vain  foia  more  flagrant  instance 
of  marital  cruelty.  Griselda  herself  might 
have  been  excused  for  resenting  such  an 
exhibition  of  utter  heartlessness.  The  man 
who  could  be  guilty  of  such  petty  malignity 
was  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  happi- 
ness of  any  woman,  and  if  Mrs.  Jameson 
had  left  her  husband  then  and  there,  we,  for 
our  part,  would  be  the  last  to  blame  her. 
She  seems,  however,  to  have  exercised  on 
this  occasion  a  most  exemplary  forbearance, 
and  year's  of  wedded  uidiappiness  were  yet 
in  store  for  her. 

There  is  no  inducement  to  linger  over 
this  portion  of  the  memoir.  The  husband 
and  wife  continued  to  dwell  together  for 
four  years,  during  which  period  the  latter 
produced  two  books,  both  of  which  are 
t(^lerably  well  known  to  lovers  of  literature. 
The  "  Diary  "  has  already  been  referred  to. 
It  sichieved  considerable  success,  but  the 
only  recompense  received  by  the  author,  in 
addition  to  the  fame  it  brought  her,  was  a 
Spanish  guitar,  the  nominal  value  of  which 
was  ten  guineas.  The  other  book  was 
"Loves  of  the  Poets,"  which  the  Westmin- 
ster Review  rather  vaguely  pronounced  to  be 
"  replete  with  the  beautiful  and  unknown." 
It  was  pul)lished  in  1829,  and  realized  for 
the  author  something  morp  than  u>ere  empty 
praise,  though  its  sale  was  not  large.  Mr. 
Jameson's  success  in  his  profession,  mean- 
while, had  not  fulfilled  his  expectations,  and 
during  the  same  year  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  a  puisne  judgeship  in  the 
Island  of  Dominica,  one  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.  He  went  out 
to  the  trying  climate  of  that  island,  leaving 
his  wife  behind  him.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  either  of  them 
that  their  separation  should  be  permanent, 
though  the  skeleton  in  their  domestic  closet 
had  attained  such  proportions  as  were  barely 
endurable.  Their  union  had  not  been  blessed 
with  children,  nor  was  there  any  prospect 


of  such  fruition.  Mrs.  Jameson  returned 
to  the  protection  of  her  father's  house, 
whence  she  shortly  afterwards  set  out  on  a 
tour  on  the  Continent,  accompanied  by  her 
father  and  his  patron  Sir  Gerard  Noel. 
She  was  absent  many  months,  and  spent 
.some  time  at  Weimar,  where  .she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  family  of  Goethe,  and 
of  other  distinguished  mend)ers  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  brilliant  little  coterie.  Her  impres- 
sions of  this  town  were  afterwards  pub- 
li.shed  under  the  title  of  "  Visits  and  Sketches 
at  Home  and  Abroad."  In  1831  appeared 
her  "  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Female  Sovereigns,"  which  still  enjoys  a 
limited  share  of  jjopularitj^  more  especially 
with  female  readers.  The  profits  arising 
from  her  literary  labours  had  now  become 
a  necessity,  as  her  remittances  from  her 
husband  were  few  and  meagre,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  contribute  somethii\g  to  the 
support  of  her  father  and  his  family.  In 
1832  her  "Characteristics  of  \\'^omen,"  a 
series  of  disquisitions  on  the  female  char- 
acters in  Shakespeare's  plays,  appeared.  Of 
this  work,  which  has  perhaps  enjoyed  a 
wider  reputation  than  any  of  her  literary 
productions,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  it 
contains  some  criticism  that  is  worth  read- 
ing, and  that  its  defects  are  largely  redeemed 
by  the  easy  grace  of  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written.  Just  before  the  publication  of  the 
"  Characteristics,"  the  author  supplied  the 
letterpress  to  accompany  a  .series  of  fine 
engravings  of  "  The  Windsor  Beauties,"  as 
they  are  called — a  magnificent  collection  of 
portraits  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  for 
Charles  II.,  depicting  a  number  of  the  fair 
— and  in  many  cases  frail — habitues  of  that 
monarch's  di.ssolute  court.  The  paintings 
had  been  copied  in  miniature  by  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's father,  by  command  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  in  whose  household  Mr.  Murphy 
had  held  the  appointment  of  Painter  in 
Enamel,  from  the  year  1810.  These,  v,  th 
several  additions,  were  now  en  (graved  and 
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published,  under  the  title  of  "  Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charlt^  TT."  Mrs.  Jameson's 
sparklin;f  letterpress  lent  additional  charms 
to  a  singularly  attractive  work.  It  has 
several  times  been  republi.shed,  and  early 
editions  of  it  conunand  a  high  price  among 
lovers  of  choice  books.  Its  publication  was 
undertaken  entirely  for  Mr.  Murphy's  bene- 
fit, b\it,  though  it  added  somewhat  to  Mrs. 
Jameson's  reputation,  the  cost  of  production 
was  very  great,  and  the  profits  were  little 
or  nothing. 

Mr.  Jameson,  meanwhile,  had  not  found 
his  position  in  the  West  Indies  much  to  his 
liking,  and  had  never  asked  his  wife  to  join 
him  there.  Early  in  1833  he  resigned  his 
judgeship  and  returned  to  England,  where 
he  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  wife  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Bate,  a  married  sister  of  the 
hitter's.  In  a  few  weeks  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  appointment  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  took  his  departure  from  London  for 
Toronto — or  York,  as  it  was  then  called. 
It  was  arranged  between  the  husband  and 
wife  that  a  home  should  forthwith  be  pro- 
vided in  the  little  provincial  capital,  and 
that  Mrs.  Jameson  .should  be  sent  for.  She 
had  long  ago  ceased  to  place  much  depend- 
ence on  her  lord's  word,  however,  and  we 
can  hardly  blame  her  if  she  did  not  feel  for 
him  much  wifely  affection.  She  de\oted 
herself  to  her  literary  pursuits  with  fresh 
as.siduity,  and  set  out  on  another  continen- 
tal expedition.  She  spent  some  time  in 
Germany,  where  .she  found  a  warm  welcome 
in  the  best  social  and  liteiary  circles,  and 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Retzsch  and 
Ludwig  Tieck.  She  kept  up  an  occasional 
correspondence  with  her  husband,  but  no 
time  was  arranged  for  her  joining  him  in 
Canada,  and  their  letters  were  wonderfully 
stilted  and  formal.  After  a  considerable 
stay  in  Germany  she  returned  to  London, 
where  she  was  a  sort  of  literary  lioness, 
and  a  decided  social  success.     She  supported 


herself  meanwhile  by  her  peii,  and  had 
acquired  a  genuine  love  for  her  literary 
calling.  She  became  ac([uainte(l  with  Lady 
Byron,  and  their  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  a  friend.ship  which  lasteil  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1834  a  letter  arrived 
from  Mr.  Jameson  in  wliich  hi'  at  last  e.\- 
prcsscd  his  desire  that  his  wife  should  ynn 
him  in  Canada.  She,  however,  had  formed 
other  projects,  and  felt  quite  independent 
of  her  husband.  She  Jiad  I'eci'iv^d  overtures 
from  first-elass  publishers  to  undertake  liter- 
ary work  A'liich  would  be  both  congenial 
and  profitable.  She,  a  childless  wife,  did 
not  conceive  it  to  be  her  duty  to  forego  the 
many  advantages  she  enjoyed,  merely  to 
take  up  her  abode  in  an  American  wilder- 
ness, as  the  companion  of  "  a  cold  and  self- 
sufficing  man,  to  whose  happine.ss  she  never 
seemed  to  be  neces.sary  except  when  the 
Atlantic  flowed  between."  In  reply  to  his 
injunction  she  wrote  to  him  evasively ;  and 
this  brought  from  him  a  letter  conceived  in 
a  much  warmer  strain  than  he  had  been 
wont  to  use.  "  Dearest  Anna,"  he  writes ; 
"  let  me  look  forward  to  our  meeting  with 
hope.  Let  me  not  lose  the  privilege  of 
loving  you,  and  the  hope  of  being  loved  by 
you.  Let  me  come  to  my  solitary  home 
with  the  prospect  that  my  ('^''',  labours 
shall,  before  any  very  lengt  1   day  of 

trial,  be  rewarded  by  your  ^rest  .  <  and  ;  our 
most  precious  endearn  ents.  I  have  no 
single  hope  that  does  not  depend  on  this 
one.  Do  not  school  your  heart  against  me, 
and  I  will  compel  you  to  love  me.  I  have 
been  fencing  in  my  nice  little  piece  of 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  where  I 
am  promising  myself  the  happiness  of  build- 
ing you  a  pretty  little  villa  after  your  own 
taste.  I  have  set  a  man  to  plant  some  trees 
and  shrubs  also,  for  the  place  was  quite 
denuded,  though  by  far  the  finest  situation 
in  the  town.  I  have  ground  enough  for 
a  pretty  extensive  garden,  nearly  three 
acres."    Again,  in  the  following  spring  (May, 
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183'),)  he  writes :  "  My  hopes  of  receiving 
you  in  a  house  of  your  own  have  been 
foi'  the  present  thwacted — I  liavc;  not  the 
requisite  u^.oney.  But  I  have  the  ground, 
which  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  driven  to  sac- 
rifice, because  I  should  never  meet  with  so 
pleasant  a  situation ;  and  liefore  long  I 
trust  still  to  liave  a  nice  cottage,  at  all 
events,  upon  it.  And  then,  what  portion 
of  happiness  we  enjoy  in  it  depends  upon 
you,  dearest  Anna ;  and  I  think  you  will 
not  wilfully  shut  it  out  of  doors,  merely 
because  it  may  be  a  better  fate  than  I 
deserve."  He  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General ;  but  his  wife  was 
left  to  learn  this  fact  how  she  might, 
and  there  is  no  allusion  to  his  improved 
circumstances  in  his  correspondence.  The 
letters  from  which  the  foregoing  quotstions 
are  made  were  such  as  to  require  that  she 
should  make  up  her  mind.  She  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  deliberate,  and 
did  not  reply  until  the  lapse  of  some  nionths. 
An  extrao*  from  her  reply  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  fathomless  abyss  that  lay  be- 
tween this  ill-mated  husband  and  wife  than 
any  description  could  atibrd.  In  his  last 
epistle  he  had  referred  to  his  solitariness 
and  great  need  of  her ;  jocularly  adding  that 
he  intended  erelong  to  take  another  wife. 
She  writes :  "  You  say  it  is  your  intention 
to  marry  again.  My  Dear  Robert,  je.sting 
apart,  T  wish  it  only  depended  on  me  to 
give  you  that  power.  You  might  perhaps 
be  happy  with  another  woman.  A  union 
.such  as  ours  isj  and  has  been  ever,  is  a  real 
mockery  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  You 
have  the  power  to  dispose  of  our  fate  as  far 
as  it  depends  on  each  other.  I  placed  that 
power  in  your  hands  .  .  .  and  had  you 
used  that  power  in  a  decided  manly  spirit, 
whether  to  unite  or  to  part  us,  I  liad  re- 
spected you  the  more,  and  would  have 
arranged  my  life  accordingly.  But  what 
an  existence  is  this  to  which  you  have  re- 


duced us  both  !  If  you  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  live  without  me — if  your  vague 
letters  signify  a  purpose  of  this  kind — for 
God's  sake  speak  the  truth  to  me ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  i.s  your  purpose  to 
remain  in  Canada,  to  settle  there  undt-r  any 
political  change,  and  your  real  wish  to  have 
me  with  you  and  make  another  trial  for 
happiness,  tell  me  so  distinctly  and  decidedly 
— tell  me  at  what  time  to  leave  England — 
tell  me  what  things  I  ought  to  take  with 
me  .  .  .  what  kind  of  life  I  .shall  live,  that 
I  may  come  prepared  to  render  my  own 
existence  and  yours  as  pleasant  as  possible." 
To  this  letter  the  husband  replied,  im- 
peratively enjoining  the  wife  to  come  out 
to  him  ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  injunc- 
tion she  sailed  for  New  York  in  September, 
18*3(5.  Upon  reaching  New  York,  contraiy 
to  what  she  had  been  led  to  expect,  .she 
found  no  one  to  meet  her,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  make  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
alone.  She  made  her  way  to  Toronto 
>U(t  Albany  to  Queenston,  and  tlience  by 
steamer.  She  reached  her  destination  at 
an  unexpected  time,  and  by  an  unexpected 
boat,  so  tliat  there  was  no  one  at  the  wharf 
to  meet  her.  When  she  landed  from  the 
steamer  she  stepped  from  the  boat  into  a 
street  ankle-deep  in  nuid,  and  walked 
through  the  desolate  roads  to  her  husband's 
abode,  more  than  a  mile  disi-ant.  The 
hou.se  of  the  Attorney-General  was  situated 
near  the  foot  of  the  west  side  of  Brock 
.street.  The  place  had  been  first  enclosed 
and  ornamentally  planted  by  Mr.  Jameson, 
as  related  in  one  of  the  forejiointr  extracts. 
Her  husband's  neglect,  and  the  desolate 
circumstances  which  attended  her  first  ap- 
pearanoe  in  Toronto,  gave  her  a  distaste  to 
the  place  which  she  never  entirely  over- 
came. She  has  left  a  picture  of  the  capita' 
of  Upper  Canada  as  it  appeared  to  her  in 
that  dreary  autumn  of  18^8.  She  describes 
it  as  strangely  mean  and  melancholy  :  "  A 
little  ill-built  town  on  low  land,  at  the  bot- 
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toin  of  a  frozen  bay,  with  one  very  ugly 
church  without  tower  or  steeple  ;"  (this  wan 
the  St.  JaiiicH's  (cathedral  of  those  days;) 
"  some  Government  offices  built  of  staring 
red  brick,  in  vhe  most  tasteless  vulgar  style 
imaginable  ;"  i  the  present  Parliament  build- 
ings ;)  "  three  feet  of  snow  all  around,  and 
the  grey,  sullen,  uninviting  lake,  and  the 
dark  glooin  of  the  pine  forest  bounding  the 
prospect.  Such  seems  Toronto  to  me  now. 
I  did  not  expect  much,  but  for  this  I  was 
not  prepared."  To  do  her  justice,  she  seems 
to  have  done  her  utmost  for  some  time  to 
rouse  herself  from  the  glooin  which  beset 
her,  and  to  render  her  home  agreeable  to 
her  lord  and  master.  But  she  was  alto- 
gether out  of  harmony  with  her  environ- 
ment, and  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  She 
was  insufferably  bored  by  the  society  in 
which  she  found  herself;  and  her  di.'scomfort 
was  increased  by  repeated  attacks  of  ague. 
Her  native  enthusiasm  could  not  even  be 
roused  by  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  Niagara 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  She  was  so  disap- 
pointed at  the  effect  produced  upon  her 
by  the  sight  of  the  roaring  abyss  that 
she  regretted  having  gone  near  it.  She 
would  have  preferred  that  it  had  re- 
mained a  "  Yarrow  Unvisited."  A  subse- 
quent visit  during  the  early  sunnnei'  tended 
to  restore  the  mighty  cataract  to  Ici 
favour,  but  as  yet  .she  beheld  everything 
through  a  jaundiced  medium,  and  could  not 
work  herself  up  to  the  point  of  admiration. 
Before  spring  arrived,  Mr.  Jameson  was 
elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench. 
He  became  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Chancellor 
ship  being  vested  in  the  Crown.  "  He  is 
now  at  the  top  of  the  tree,"  writes  Mrs. 
Jameson  to  her  sister  in  England,  "  and  has 
no  more  to  expect  or  aspire  to.  I  think  he 
will  make  an  excellent  Chancellor  ;  he  is 
gentlemanlike,  cautious,  and  will  stick  to 
precedents,  and  his  excessive  reserve  is  here 
the  greatest  of  possi)>le  virtues.  No  one 
loves  him,  it  is  true ;  but  »3very  one  approves 


him,  and  his  promotion  has  not  caused  a 
nuirmur."  A  few  lines  lower  down  in  the 
.same  letter  .she  adds :  "The  house  is  very 
pretty  and  compact,  and  the  garden  will  be 
beautiful,  b»it  1  take  no  pleasure  in  any- 
thing. The  place  itself,  the  society,  are  so 
detestable  to  me,  my  own  domestic  position 
so  painful,  ami  so  w'thout  remedy  or  hope, 
that  to  remain  here  would  be  the  death  of 
me.  My  plan  is  to  help  Jameson  in  arran- 
ging his  house,  and,  when  the  spring  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  to  make  a  tour  through 
the  western  districts  up  to  Lake  Huron. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  I  trust  l)y  God's 
mercy  to  be  in  England."  One  of  the  riost 
disagreeable  features  about  the  whole  of 
this,  unhappy  business  is  Mrs.  Jameson's 
disposition  to  take  her  relatives,  and  even 
the  world  at  large,  into  her  confidence  on 
the  subject  of  her  domestic  unha^)pinesses. 
She  had  much  to  bear,  it  is  true,  and  must 
often  and  often  have  been  aweary  of  life  ; 
but  she  was  unquestionably  in  some  res- 
pects an  unwomanly  woman.  She  had 
not  that  fortitude  which  fre(juently  be- 
longs to  nobler,  if  less  intellectual,  natures, 
and  which  teaches  them  to  suffer  and  be 
silent,  For  such  natures,  we  doubt  not, 
she  entertained  an  unmeasured  contempt. 
Her  love  for  her  husband,  if  it  had  ever 
existed,  was  dead.  She  despised  him,  and 
unlike  George  Eliot,  she  did  not  recognize 
the  fact  thut  the  woman  who  willingly  lifts 
up  the  veil  of  her  married  life  thereby  pro- 
fanes it  from  a  sanctuary  into  a  vulgar 
place. 

The  programiue  which  she  had  sketched 
out  for  her.self  was  carried  into  effect  in  all 
essential  pii  i  ticulars.  She  nuide  a  western 
expedition  through  the  Upper  Canadian 
peninsula;  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view with  the  eccentric  Colonel  Talbot  at 
the  Port  named  after  him ;  passed  on  up 
Lake  Huron,  and  ran  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
in  a  birch-bark  canoe ;  saw  a  good  deal  of 
wild  rough  life  among  the   Indians;   and 
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tlius  consumed  about  two  months  of  f^lorious 
summer  weather.  She  returned  to  Toronto 
in  the  early  autumn,  and  soon  afterwards 
took  a  tinal  farewell  of  the  Clianciik)r.  Wo 
find  laer,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  (1837), 
sojourning  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  as 
the  guest  of  Miss  Catherine  Maria  Sedgwick, 
the  American  authoress.  She  was  lionized 
by  the  ho3{)itable  literary  people  of  New 
England  during  her  stay  among  them,  which 
la.sted  till  i'ebruary,  1838,  when  she  sailed 
for  England.  She  bore  with  her  a  missive 
from  her  husband  expressing  his  acquies- 
cence in  a  permanent  separation.  "  My  Dear 
Anna :" — thus  it  runs — "  In  leaving  Canada 
to  reside  among  your  friends  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  you  carry  with  you  my  moat  per- 
fect respect  and  esteem.  My  attection  you 
will  never  cease  to  retain.  Were  it  other- 
wise \  should  feel  less  pain  at  consenting  to 
an  arrangement  arising  from  no  wish  of 
mine,  but  which  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
is  best  calculated  for  your  happiness,  and 
which  therefore  I  cannot  luit  approve."  The 
husband  and  wife  never  met  again. 

And  this  was  the  mihappy  end  of  it. 
Durinjj  the  rest  of  his  life  the  husband 
allowed  her  a  separate  income  of  £300  a 
year,  which,  added  to  her  own  literary 
gains,  made  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  her 
to  maintain  herself  with  comfort.  But  her 
parents  long  continued  to  be  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  her,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  she  was  ever  ready  to  minister 
to  their  necessities  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  Upon  her  arrival  in  England  she 
took  up  her  abode  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Bate,  and  soon  afterwards  brought  out  her 
"  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in 
Canada,"  a  work  which  was  received  with 
much  favour  on  two  continents,  and  which, 
for  Canadian  readers,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  all  her  contributions  to  litera- 
ture. It  deals  with  her  Canadian  and  United 
States  experiences  at  full  length,  and  is 
written  in  a  lively,  animated  style,  which 
11—10 


makes  it  very  pleasant  reading,  more  espe- 
cially for  persons  familiar  with  the  society 
and  scenes  described.  Her  own  individu- 
ality, however,  is  constantly  intruded  ;  some- 
times with  an  effusiveness  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  offensive.  The  book  wa.s  reprinted 
in  the  United  Sl;  tes,  and  ol)tained  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  there.  Tt  has  since  been  re- 
printed in  England,  in  a  somewhat  abridged 
form,  under  the  title  of  "  Sketches  in  Canada, 
and  Rambles  among  the  Red  Men." 

With  the  publication  of  this  work  the 
chief  interest  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  life,  for 
Canadian  I'eaders,  may  be  said  to  have  come 
to  an  end.  We  have  space  for  only  a  very 
brief  account  of  her  subseijuent  career,  which 
was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  incidentally  to  some  important 
social  reforms.  She  spent  n  ach  of  her  time 
on  the  continent,  and  explored  the  principal 
art  galleries  of  Germany,  Italy  and  France 
with  a  never-failing  enthusiasm.  She  wrote 
several  works  on  art  and  kindred  topics 
which  have  done  much  to  create  a  taste  for, 
and  diffuse  a  knowledge  of,  artistic  pro- 
ductions. The  best  known  of  these  are 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Early  Italian  Painters," 
"  Memoirs  and  Essays  on  Art,  Literature 
and  Social  Morals,"  "  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,"  "  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders," 
and  "  Legends  of  the  Madonna. '  She  also 
published  several  less  ambitious,  but  ex- 
tremely valuable  works,  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  handbooks  to  various  artistic  col- 
lections. She  numbered  among  her  friends 
and  correspondents  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  the  day.  As  fnight 
have  been  expected,  she  developed  into  a 
vigorous  exponent  of  the  rights  of  her  sex  ; 
exerted  herself  to  get  the  schools  of  design 
opened  to  women ;  interested  herself  warmly 
in  the  cause  of  female  education ;  and  did 
much,  by  her  writings  and  example,  to  stimu- 
late the  thought  of  her  day  on  the  question 
of  an  enlarged  sphere  of  duty  for  mcnbers 
of  her  sex.     She  cultivated  a  close  intimacy 
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with  Lady  Byron,  and  a  warm  fi-icndship 
Hiihsistt'd  l)etw(!en  fclieiii  until  the  year  liS.')3, 
when  Hor  Ladyship  took  mortal  oH(;iice  at 
hor  friend  for  a  trivial  causo,  and  hated  her 
ujost  cordially  ever  afterwards.  For  .some 
years,  however,  Mrs.  JauK^son  was  one  of 
Lady  Byron's  mo«t  trusted  friends,  and  the 
recipient  of  her  most  cherished  secrets.  She 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  twenty-and-odd 
"tried  friends"  to  whom  the  poet's  widow 
— the  woman  "  perfect  past  all  parallel  " — 
disclosed  lier  morbid  imayinint;s  about  her 
dead  lord.  If  so,  Mrs.  Jameson  proved 
faithful  to  her  trust,  and  no  great  harm  was 
done.  Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know.  Her 
Ladyship,  in  a  moment  of  even  more  than 
usually  misplaced  confidence,  told  her  hoixi- 
ble  chimajra  to  a  woman  from  Massachu- 
setts :  a  woman  of  prying  curiosity,  prurient 
fancy,  and  slanderous  tongue.  The  result 
was  that  within  a  few  years  after  Lady 
Byron  had  been  laid  in  her  grave  the  world 
was  entertained  with  the  horrible  story — 
a  story  so  utterly  vile  and  disgusting  that 
we  must  go  to  the  records  of  the  Beecher 
family  to  find  anything  approaching  it  in 
infamy. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  father  died  in  March,  1842, 
leaving  her  mother  and  two  daughters  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her  for  support ;  as, 
indeed,  they  had  been  for  some  years  pre- 
viously. She  acquitted  herself  of  her  re- 
sponsibility with  praiseworthy  courage,  and 
did  her  utmost  to  provide  for  thein  out  of 
her  own  moderate  store.  In  1851  a  Crown 
pension  was  obtained  for  her  through  the 
good  offices  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  spring  of  the  year 
1854  was  rendered  noteworthy  to  her  by  the 


death  of  her  mother;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  she  received  from  ('anada 
intelligence  of  her  husltand's  death.  Some 
particulars  as  to  the  latter  years  of  Mr. 
Jameson's  life  in  Canada  will  be  found  in 
the  sketch  of  th((  life  of  tht;  Hon.  William 
Hume  Blake,  included  in  the  pnssent  .series. 
Some  time  pnsviously  he  had  prevailed  ui)on 
his  wife  to  surrender  to  him  the  legal  papei-s 
by  whi(!h  her  annuity  from  him  was  secured. 
It  had  been  represented  to  her  that  the  sur- 
render was  desired  by  Mr.  Jameson  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  income  to  her  after  his 
death.  She  now  learned  that  no  provision 
whatever  had  been  made  for  her,  and  that 
.she  was  deprived  of  the  income  upon  which 
she  had  learned  to  depend.  Through  the 
infiuenco  of  the  Procters  and  other  friends 
at  this  juncture  a  sum  was  raised  which 
obtained  for  her  aii  income  of  £100  a  year 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was  des- 
tined to  benefit  by  this  arrangement  only  a 
little  more  than  five  years.  In  1857  her 
health  began  perceptibly  to  give  way.  The 
climate  of  Italy  did  something  to  restore 
the  natural  buoj'ancy  of  her  spirits,  but  she 
never  again  recovered  more  than  a  very 
moderate  share  of  phy.sical, health.  She  re- 
turned to  London,  and  continued  to  ensasre 
in  literary  labours  beyond  her  strength. 
Early  in  March,  18G0,  she  caught  a  severe 
cold  from  exposure  to  a  cutting  snow-storm, 
while  walking  from  the  British  Museian  to 
her  lodgings.  She  was  prostrated  by  fever, 
and  rapidly  sank  into  her  grave.  She  died 
on  the  17th  of  the  month,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green,  that  final  rest- 
ing-place of  so  many  persons  whose  names 
are  eminent  in  English  literature. 
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^MIIK  l'riiK'i|)al  of  tlic  ProMhytorian  (^ol- 
-L  1l'^'<'.  .Montreal,  was  lioni  on  the  2!)tli 
of  Novt'iiibcr,  IH.Sl,  at  l)mi;,'lu.s.s,  near  Camp- 
belltown,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  Ar- 
;,'yllsliire,  Scotlatnl.  Flis  paiouts  oniijfrated 
to  Canada  when  he  was  only  four  years  of 
a>j;c,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  county 
of  Ktiut,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Chatham.  He  reeeived  his  earliest  educa- 
tion under  an  etHeient  private  tutor,  and  later 
on  became  a  student  at  the  Toronto  Acad- 
emy, which  was  then  conducted  l)y  the  Rev. 
Alexander  (iall,  M.A.,  an  t-xceilcnt  t<'aeher 
and  disciplinarian.  He  also  attended  for 
some  time  as  a  student  at  the  University  of 
'roronto.  He  i-eceived  Ids  theoloj^ical  train- 
injf  at  Knox  College,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  iat(!  Dr.  Willis,  J)r.  Burns,  and  Professor 
(}.  P.  Young.  For  nearly  two  years  before 
he  obtained  his  licen,se  authorizing  him  to 
preach,  he  otliciated  as  a  prticeptor  in  a 
private  academy  conducted  by  his  brother, 
<}n  Qould  Street,  Toronto,  opposite  the  Nor- 
mal school.  Here  he  instructed  the  pupils 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  English.  His  first 
preaching  was  ilone  at  CoUingwood,  in  the 
county  of  Simcoe,  in  the  summer  of  1858. 
During  the  following  year  he  obtained  from 
the  Toronto  Presbytery  of  the  Canada 
Presbyterian  Church  a  license  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  officiated  for  some  time  in  a 
hall  in  the  west  end  of  Toronto,  where  he  re- 
ceived much  assistance  in  the  general  work 
of  the  congregation,  and  especially  in  the 


Sabbath  School,  from  the  Hon.  .lohn  Mc- 
Murrieh.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  to 
un<lertake  a  nii.ssion  to  British  Columbia, 
which  missicm,  however,  he  declined  to  ac- 
cept. He  also  received  and  declined  calls 
to  Erin,  Bradford  and  ('oUingwood.  He 
was  earnestly  soliciteti  by  the  congregation 
over  which  he  officiated  in  Toronto — wheie 
he  was  much  b^-loved — to  remain  there,  but 
he  (dtimately  decided  to  accept  a  press- 
ing and  inianimous  call  which  had  been 
extended  to  him  by  the  congregation  of 
Knox  (-hureh  at  Guolph.  Having  ac- 
cepted this  call  he  entered  with  energy 
and  zeal  upon  the  work  of  his  charge.  He 
found  the  congregation  nuich  run  down, 
and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring 
about  a  more  prosperous  state  ui  things. 
His  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  Du- 
ring the  single  year  of  his  pastorate  tifty-two 
members  were  added,  and  otluT  work  of  the 
church  was  advanced  fully  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  membership.  His  abilities  as 
a  preacher  and  pastor  were  destined  speedily 
to  obtain  recognition  from  other  congrega- 
tions, and  towards  the  close  of  18()0  he 
received  a  call  from  the  Cote  Street  Free 
Church,  Montreal,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Fraser, 
now  of  London,  England.  This  was  then, 
and  is  still,  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  country.  He  accepted  the 
call,  and  wjis  inducted  into  his  new  pastorate 
on  the   30th    of  January,  18C1.     He   dis- 
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charged  the  responsible  duties  of  this  im- 
portant pastorate  with  marked  ability  and 
success  for  nearly  eight  years.  During  this 
period  the  congregation  reached  the  high- 
est point  it  has  ever  attained,  both  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency — the  membership  having 
nearly  doubled.  Here,  too,  his  eminent 
abilities  as  a  teacher  enabled  him  to  draw 
together  and  hold  with  unflagging  interest 
one  of  the  largest  Bible  classes  in  the  coun- 
try. He  carried  his  people  with  him  heartily 
into  the  work  of  church  extension,  found- 
ing several  Mission  Sunday  Schools,  two 
of  which  have  since  grown  into  self-sup- 
porting congregations.  In  18(58  the  Synod 
appointed  him  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Presbyterian  College,  Montreal.  This  insti- 
tution was  then  in  its  feeblest  beginnings, 
with  no  endowment,  no  books,  no  building, 
and  only  five  or  six  students.  After  about 
four  months'  consideration  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  his  new  office.  His  congregation 
unanimously  bore  testimony  by  public  reso- 
lution to  their  unabated  esteem  for  him,  and 
to  their  appreaiation  of  his  ability  and  uni- 
form fidelity  in  pulpit  and  pastoral  work. 
For  about  four  years  the  College  work  had 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  basement  of  Erskine 
Church.  At  the  present  day  the  institution 
stands  upon  a  very  different  footing.  It 
now  has  a  fine,  handsome  building,  a  valu- 
able library  of  over  seven  thousand  volumes, 
a  partial  endowment,  and  an  efficient  staff 
of  Professors  and  Lecturers ;  and  its  last 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  shows  a 
larger  roll  of  theological  students  than  any 
othei  college  in  the  church.  These  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  and  show  that  the 
Syr>od  and  others  were  not  mistaken  in 
predicting  for  him  success  in  the  great  work 
of  founding  a  college  in  Montreal. 

His  official  duties  in  connection  with  the 
College  did  not  prevent  hi.-?  employing  him- 
self usefully  in  other  fields.  For  six  years 
he  had  charge,  as  Moderator  of  Session,  of 
Cote  Street  Church,  and  to  him  the  con- 


gregation mainly  owe  it  that  they  were 
carried  unitedly  through  protracted  vacan- 
cies in  the  pastorate,  and  through  the  build- 
ing of  their  present  magnificent  edifice, 
the  cost  of  which  exceeded  $120,000.  The 
work  done  during  this  period  was  fraught 
with  no  ordinary  difficulty  both  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Vicar  and  the  congregation.  The  former's 
unwearied  efibrts,  tact,  and  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  members  contributed  very 
lai'gely  to  preserve  the  congregation  un- 
broken in  removing  to  the  new  church, 
and  thus  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Montreal  and  beyond  it  were  greatly 
promoted. 

Principal  Mc Vicar  bi.s  long  taken  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  woik  of  French  Evangel- 
ization. By  overture  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Aiontreal  and  the  Synod  he  originated  the 
work  of  training  French  and  Englisli  speak- 
ing missionaries  and  ministers,  and  organized 
the  Presbyterian  Fi'ench  work  which  has 
since  been  so  successful.  At  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  he  secured  the  appointment 
in  the  College  over  which  he  presides  of  a 
French  Professor  of  Theology.  He  has 
within  the  last  year  taken  the  initiative  in 
Canada  in  establishing  a  Lectureship  for 
the  cultivation  of  Celtic  Literature,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  may  be  developed  into  a 
fully  endowed  chair.  He  also  served  many 
years  on  the  Protestant  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  in  Montreal,  and  was  Chair- 
man at  the  time  of  his  retirement  last  year. 
His  services  in  this  connection  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
Montreal — a  fact  frankly  and  repeatedly' 
acknowledged  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  the 
local  press.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  local 
journals  not  long  since  spoke  of  his  pub- 
lished lectures  and  addresses  on  various 
questions  educational  and  theological  as  en- 
titling him  to  be  ranked  among  the  most 
viirorous  thinkers  of  his  time.  Some  of 
his  educational  works  have  already  taken 
their  places  a.s  standard   text   books,  and 
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have  received  the  highest  coinmeiulations 
from  educators  and  from  the  press.  These 
consist,  among  others,  of  two  arithmetics, 
the  one  primary,  and  the  other  of  a  more 
advanced  character,  both  of  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  authorized  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario.  Among 
his  otlier  publications,  those  best  known  are 
his  lectures  respectively  on  Inspiration ; 
Miracles ;  The  Constitution  of  the  Church ; 
The  Hal  >bath  Law ;  Modern  Scepticism ; 
Moral  Culture ;  The  Teacher  in  his  Study 
and  Class-room  ;  Romanism  in  Quebec ;  Hin- 
drances and  Helps  to  Presbyterianism,  etc., 
together  with  sermons  on  various  occasions. 
In  1876  he  delivered  a  course  of  twenty 
lectures  on  Applied  Logic  befoi'e  the  Ladies' 
Educational  Association  of  Montreal ;  and  in 
1878  a  similar  course  on  Ethics  before  the 
same  Association.  He  has  devoted  some  time 
to  the  study  of  certain  branches  of  Medical 
Science,  especially  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy, in  both  of  which  he  still  takes  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  bearing  upon  the 
direction  taken  by  recent  scientific  discus- 
sions. During  one  session  he  was  Lecturer 
on  Logic  to  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  McGill  College,  and  in 
1870  received  the  highest  honour  in  its 
gift — the  degree  of  LL.D.  honoris  causa. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  every  General 
Assembly  of  his  Church,  where  he  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  in  guiding  her  councils 
and  moulding  her  decisions  in  all  important 
matters  of  doctrine  and  pracuce.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Asseml  ly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  General  Presbyte  ian  Coun- 
cil which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1877,  and 
also  of  the  one  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  current  year.  He  is  not  given 
to  putting  himself  conspicuously  forward 


as  a  speaker  in  Church  Courts,  but  has 
always  spoken  vigorously  in  advocacy  of 
what  he  has  believed  to  be  right  measures, 
irrespective  of  any  consideration  as  to 
whether  his  advocacy  might  conduce  to 
his  popularity.  He  is  known  to  have  defi- 
nite opinions,  and  is  always  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  them.  As  a  preacher  he  may  be 
described  as  exegetical  and  eminently  prac- 
tical, drawing  his  illustrations  largely  from 
Biblical  sources  and  the  surroundings  and 
occupations  of  his  hearers.  He  delivers  his 
discourses  with  much  animation  and  force, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  pulpit  work,  as 
he  frequently  appears  at  the  opening  of 
churches,  rendering  service  to  his  brethren, 
and  even  beyond  his  own  denomination. 
While  no  believer  in  a  vague  and  nonde- 
script theology,  he  is  anything  but  secta- 
rian in  his  conceptions  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  and  has  shown  himself  ready 
to  work  most  cordially  with  all  who  profess 
Christianity.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  he 
is  a  powerful  advocate  on  the  temperance 
platform,  and  has  contributed  much  to  the 
social  enlightenment  of  the  poor  of  his  city. 

He  has  been  compelled  to  do  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  financing  on  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  considering  the  small  fiehl  to 
which  his  labours  have  been  restricted  his 
success  has  been  almost  marvellous.  He  is 
still  required  to  teach  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy, Homiletics  and  I'astoral  Theology,  and 
Church  Government. 

A  few  years  since  he  received  a  pres- 
sing call  from  the  congregation  of  South 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  was  offered  a  salary 
of  $7,000  a  year  by  way  of  inducement  to 
accept  it.  He  declined,  however,  to  sever 
the  associations  which  have  hitherto  bound 
him  to  Montreal  and  Canada,  where  he  has 
exorcised  so  great  an  influence  for  good. 
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THE  late  Mr.  Draper  achieved  liigh  posi- 
tion in  various  walks  of  life.  While 
still  in  early  youth  he  took  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada,  and  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation  at  a  time 
when  that  Bar  numbered  among  its  ranks 
many  persons  of  marked  forensic  ability. 
As  a  politician  he  also  attained  a  foremost 
place,  and  for  moi'c  than  two  years  was,  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  "  power  behind  the 
throne."  His  political  career,  however, 
though  it  was  marked  by  chax'acteristics 
sufficiently  salient,  and  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  procuring  for  him  power  and  in- 
fluence, was  on  the  whole  not  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  persons  of  modern  ideas. 
His  politics  were  the  politics  of  a  past  time. 
It  is  not  in  the  role  of  a  politician  that 
those  who  cherish  his  memory  like  best  to 
think  of  him,  and  it  is  not  upon  his  politi- 
cal achievements  that  his  highest  claims  to 
regard  must  rest.  His  judicial  career,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  only  one  of  singular 
brilliancy,  but  was  destined  to  leave  a  dis- 
tinct and  permanent  mark  upon  Canadian 
jurisprudence.  As  a  judge,  William  Henry 
Draper  occupies  a  place  in  the  legal  history 
of  this  country  of  which  any  man  might 
justly  feel  proud.  He  was  a  profound  and 
learned  lawyer,  who  felt  the  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  his  high  position,  and  his  written 
judgments  will  long  continue  to  be  cited 
with  the  respect  due  to  great  legal  acumen, 
keen  power  of  discrimination,  and  a  re- 
markably capacious  mind. 


He  was  an  Englishmai;  V/y  birth  and  early 
education,  havinji  been  born  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1801,  in  one  of  the  Surrey  suburbs  of 
London.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Draper, 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  for  some  years  incumbent  of  one  of 
those  many  metropolitan  churches  which 
seem,  in  these  days,  to  have  survived  their 
practical  usefulness.  Ho  was  rector  of  St. 
Anthony's — corruptly  called  St.  Antholin's 
— in  Watling  Street,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  and  almost  within  the  .shadow  of 
the  great  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  Subsequently 
he  became  incumbent  of  a  rectory  at  South 
Brent,  in  Devonshire.  It  was  during  his 
incumbency  of  St.  Anthony's  that  his  son, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  run  away  to  sea,  like 
other  spirited  lads,  when  he  had  scarcely 
entered  his  teens.  At  all  events  he  em- 
barked in  a  seafaring  life,  as  cadet  on  boanl 
an  East  Indianian.  When  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  abandoned  maritime 
pursuits,  and  soon  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Canada,  whither  he  arrived  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1820,  he  being  then  in  his  twentieth 
year.  He  engaged  in  his  first  employment 
at  Port  Hope,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
teacher, but  did  not  f  nd  that  pursuit  much 
to  his  taste,  and  in  1823  began  the  study  of 
the  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ward, 
a  local  practitioner  of  some  repute  in  those 
days.  How  long  he  remained  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Ward  does  not  appear,  but  in  182') 
we  find  him  a  student  in  the  office  of  the 
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Hv  leorge  Soniervillc  Boulton,  at  Cobourg. 
Hr  ..as  soon  afterwards  appoiiitoil  Deputy- 
Registrar  of  tlie  TTnitefl  Counties  of  Nor- 
tlmniberland  and  Durliani.  While  holding 
this  office,  and  before  lie  had  completed  his 
legal  studies,  he  married  the  estimable  lady 
who  was  his  companion  through  more  than 
half  a  century  of  his  subsequent  life,  and 
who  still  survives  him.  She  was  Miss  White, 
daughter  of  Captain  George  White,  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  On  the  IGth  of  June,  1828, 
he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  Deputy- 
Rogistrarship.  He  had  always  possessed  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  was  of  robust 
habits.  While  holding  the  office  last  named 
he  resided  at  Port  Hope.  His  duties  re- 
quired his  daily  attendance  at  the  Registry 
OfHce,  which  was  at  Cobourg,  seven  miles 
distant.  In  those  days  there  was  no  rail- 
way, and  the  stage  did  not  rim  at  seasonable 
hours,  so  that  Mr.  Draper  was  commonly 
accustomed  to  make  the  journey  both  ways 
on  foot — a  custom  involving  at  least  four- 
teen miles  of  pedestrian  exercise  daily. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  call  to  the 
Bar  he  removed  to  Toronto.  The  Hon.  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  who  was  then  Attorney- 
General,  having  occasion  to  be  in  Cobourg 
on  official  business,  had  made  the  young 
man's  acquaintance,  and  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  manner  in  whiv;ii  the  latter 
had  prepared  a  brief  for  trial.  Mr.  Robin- 
son offered  young  Draper  a  place  in  his 
oiHce,  and  the  otter  was  readily  accepted.  He 
continued  to  have  his  home  in  Toronto 
from  that  time  till  his  death.  On  the 
18th  of  November,  1829,  he  was  appointed 
Reporter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  a  period  of  about 
eight  years.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  a 
Bencher  of  the  Law  Society,  and  in  1842 
he  was  created  a  Queen's  Counsel,  along 
with  Robert  Baldwin,  Henry  John  Boulton, 
Henry  Sherwood,  and  James  Edward  Small, 
with  a  patent  of  precedence.     He  was  by 


this  time  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Bar  in  this  Province,  and  eajoyed  a 
large  nnd  luci'ative  practice. 

He  entered  political  life  soon  after  tins 
arrival  of  Francis  Bond  Head  in  Upper 
Canada,  which  fook  place  early  in  183G. 
During  the  following  sunnner  Mr.  Draper 
was  elected  a  member  of  tlu^  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  Gover- 
nor's request,  he  accepted  a  place  in  the 
Executive  Council  without  a  portfolio.  On 
the  23rd  of  the  following  March  he  be- 
came Solicitor-General  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  through 
the  stormy  period  of  the  rebellion,  and 
subsequently  until  the  Administration  of 
Ml'.  Thomson — afterwards  Lord  Sydenham. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  as  Deputy- 
Registrar,  at  Cobourg,  he  had  held  a  colonel's 
commission  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
in  1838  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a  York 
battalion.  During  the  rebellion  he  served 
as  an  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  George  Arthur. 
While  holding  office  as  Solicitor-General,  in 
1840,  he  introduced  a  measure  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves.  It  passed  the  Assembly,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Council.  Upon  tfie  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hagerman,  Mr.  Draper  succeeded 
that  gentleman  as  Attorney-General,  and 
held  that  office  at  the  time  of  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Union  of  the  two  Provinces 
in  1841.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of 
Solicitor-General  by  Robert  Baldwin,  who 
consented  to  enter  the  Ministry  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Governor-General,  and  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  Government  was 
to  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Responsible  Government.  The 
history  of  the  various  administrations  of 
the  next  few  years,  and  of  Mr.  Draper's 
share  in  them,  haa  already  been  given  in 
various  sketches  included  in  this  series. 
Though  not  a  member  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact, he  was  a  Conservative  of  the  most 
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pronounced  cast,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  Rfforin  projects  for  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  his  colleagues  so  earnestly  contended. 
It  was  impossible  that  any  Ministry  contain- 
in<r  such  incongruous  materials  as  Robert 
Baldwin  and  William  Henry  Draper  could 
be  of  long  duration.  The  former  resigned 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament ;  the  latter  continued  to  hold  office. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Baldwin-Lafon- 
taine  Government,  Mr.  Draper  was  of  course 
compelled  to  resign.  Then  came  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Baldwin's  Ministry  took 
its  turn  at  resignation.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  Mr.  Draper  came  conspicuously 
to  the  front.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1843, 
he  had  been  created  a  Legislative  Coun- 
cillor. He  now  resigned  his  place  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  became  Premier,  with 
the  portfolio  of  Attorney-General.  With 
much  difficulty,  and  after  long  delay,  he 
succeeded  in  forming  his  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. He  him.self,  and  his  two  col- 
leagues, Dominick  Daly  and  D.  B.  Viger, 
divided  the  ten  Cabinet  offices  amoiig  them, 
and  dragged  through  the  session  as  best 
they  could.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  for  much 
of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  Governor- 
General  during  this  unhappy  period,  Mr. 
Draper  must  be  held  largely  responsible. 
As  has  been  said,  he  was  "  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne."  The  plain  English  of  the 
matter  is  that  Respon  Ible  Government  was 
a  myth,  and  the  tide  of  progress  was  effec- 
tually stemmed.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
until  after  Lord  Metcalfe's  departure  from 
our  .shores — and  in  fact  until  after  the  arri- 
val of  Lord  Elgin,  for  Earl  Cathcart  merely 
administered  the  necessary  functions  of 
Government  during  the  interval,  and  did 
not  in  any  way  attempt  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  of  the  rival  political  parties. 

In  the  summer  following  Lord  Elgin's  ar- 


rival in  Canada,  and  before  the  general  elec- 
tion which  ensued,  Mr.  Drapi'r  wi.sely  with- 
drew from  political  life,  and  accepted  a  seat 
on  the  Judicial  Bench.  He  became  a  Puisnd 
Juilge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  as 
successor  to  Mr.  Justice  Hagcrman,  deceased. 
His  appointment  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1847,  and  he  retained  the  position  till 
February  5th,  185G.  when  he  succeeded  Sir 
James  Macaulay  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  This  latter  position  he 
filled  for  seven  years.  In  the  month  of  July, 
18C3,  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  Ui)per 
Canada,  as  successor  to  the  Hon,  Archi- 
bald McLean,  who  then  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  readered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Sir  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  on  the  31st  of  January 
previous.  Mr.  Draper  remained  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Upper  Canada  until  February,  1809, 
when  he  in  turn  became  President  of  the 
Court  of  Error  and  Appeal.  This  position 
he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  home  in 
Yorkville,  a  suburb  of  Toronto,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
1877. 

In  the  foregoing  rapid  enumeration  of 
the  high  judicial  honours  achieved  at  vari- 
ous times  by  Mr.  Draper,  it  has  been  omitted 
to  mention  that,  in  1854,  the  ribbon  of  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath  was  conferred  upon 
him.  It  is  said  that  he  was  several  times 
offered  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  but  de- 
clined. The  only  other  important  event  to 
be  chronicled  is  the  fact  that  in  1857,  while 
he  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
he  visited  England  on  a  mission  from  the 
Canadian  Government  in  relation  to  the 
North- West  Territories.  The  Chief  Justice 
had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  only  two 
survive  him.  One  of  these,  Major  Frank 
Draoer,  is  the  present  Chief  of  Police  in 
this  city. 
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UlR  CHARLKS  TUPPER,  wlio,  prior  to 
kJ  his  rt'Ccivinj,'  the  honour  of  kmirhfcliood 
hist  year,  was  hcst  known  by  liis  protVssional 
title  of  Dotfor  Tupper  i.s  of  U.  E.  Loyalist 
stock.  He  is  descended  from  a  German 
family  formerly  resident  in  the  electorate 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  Sometime  (hirinij;  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  family 
removed  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  in  the 
Eu<,dish  Channel,  where  one  of  its  members 
formed  an  alliance  by  marr.  tgo  with  thi; 
old  Saxon  family  of  Brock — the  family  to 
wliich  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  the  hero  of  Queens- 
ton  Heights,  belonged.  A  few  years  later, 
one  branch  of  the  Tupper  family  emigrated 
to  Virginia,  and  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jamestown,  whither  some  of  their 
fiiends  from  Guernsey  had  preceded  them. 
Ur  jfi  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  the  Tuppers  of  Virginia  espou.sed 
the  British  side,  and  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  "the  Old  Dominion"  could 
no  longer  be  a  comfortable  home  for  them. 
Like  hundreds  of  their  compatriots,  they 
removed  to  British  territory,  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  Rev. 
Charles  Tupper,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  was  born  on  the  Gth  of 
August,  170  i.  This  gentleman,  who  has 
reached  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-six 
years,  is  still  living,  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  his  faculties.  He  has  had  a 
highly  useful  and  honourable  career,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  his 
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native  Province.  Ho  is  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity, and  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  wius 
at  one  time  Principal  of  the  Baptist  Semi- 
nary at  Fredcrieton.  He  edited  the  linpt'txt 
Mixulonarij  Mnyazine  from  1827  to  1832, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  tem- 
perance and  polemical  subjects,  the  l)0st 
known  of  which  is  a  volume  entitled  "  Bap- 
tist Principles  Vindicated,"  published  at 
Halifax  in  1844. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  reverend  gentle'uan  above  refei'red  to, 
and  wa  j  born  al  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  on 
the  ^Jid  of  July,  1821.  After  attending 
vari' js  public  and  private  .schools  he  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Horton  Academy 
and  Acadia  College.  From  the  latter  seat 
of  leai'uing  he  obtained  the  degi'ee  of  M.A. 
He  cho«e  the  medical  profession  as  his 
calling  jU  life,  and  after  studying  for  some 
time  in  his  nativ.^.  Province  he  cro.ssed  the 
Atlantic,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  also  became 
a  meniber  of  the  famous  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  that  city  in  1843.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  town  of  Amherst,  which  is  the  capital 
of  Cumberland  County.  Three  years  later 
he  married  Miss  Frances  Morse,  a  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  resident  at  Amherst.  This 
lady,  who  still  survives,  has  always  been  in 
the  true  sense  of  the;  word  a  helpmeet  to 
her  husband,  and  has  taken  an  exceptionally 
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warm   interest  in  tlie  advancement  of  his 
successful  political  career. 

From  1H4.S  to  IN").")  Dr.  Tupper'^  eliief 
business  in  lite  was  to  thoroughly  establish 
liimselt'  in  his  profession.  In  this  lie  was 
eminently  successful.  He  not  only  secured 
a  lari^'c  and  lucrative  medical  practice,  and 
amnssi'd  considerable  wealth,  but  won  a 
much  hijfher  reputation  for  professional  skill 
than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  youn;,' 
practitioner  in  a  provincial  town.  He  is, 
however,  a  mini  of  remarkably  sound  con- 
stitution and  great  energy  of  character,  and 
his  professional  pursuits  did  not  so  entirely 
entrross  his  time  as  to  exclude  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Provincial  politics.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  Conservative,  both  politi- 
cally and  .socially,  and  entere<l  into  the 
local  electioneering  contests  with  much  zest. 
Though  his  partizanship  was  never  violent 
or  bitter — at  least  in  those  days — he  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  regard  for 
his  professional  interests  never  kept  him 
.silent  when  he  could  serve  his  party  by 
sjieaking  his  mind.  Apart  from  politics  he 
was  in  everysen.se  of  the  word  a  popular 
and  distinguished  man.  He  had  a  tin(j  and 
commanding  presence ;  was  well  educated, 
even  for  a  professional  man  ;  could  discourse 
volubly  and  cleverly  on  the  topics  of  the 
day;  and  was  not  so  terribly  in  earnest 
about  anything  as  to  provoke  bitter  ani- 
mosities on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not 
adopt  his  views.  The  adherents  of  the 
Conservative  Party  began  to  look  upon 
him  as  an  eligible  candidate  for  Parliament. 
In  1855  a  general  election  took  place  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and,  in  respoase  to  the  press- 
ing solicitations  of  his  political  friends  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  as 
a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
It  was  a  venture  of  considerable  temerity 
on  his  part,  for  his  opponent  was  the  late 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe.  Mr.  Howe  had  already 
sat  in  the  Assembly  for  that  constituency. 
He  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  in  many 


respects  the  ablest  man  in  Nova  Scotia,  an<l 
wa.s  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  That 
a  young  and  successful  professional  man 
like  Dr.  Tuppcr,  to  whom  political  lif((  was 
in  no  respect  a  necessity,  shoidd  court  defeat 
by  opposing  so  redoulttable  a  candidate, 
was  considered  an  exhil)ition  of  presiunption 
and  foolhardine.ss.  The  great  Jjiberal  leader 
hinjself  was  for  some  time  disposed  to  make 
light  of  the  opposition,  but  when  the  day 
of  nonnnation  arrived  it  was  appanuit  that 
the  impending  contest  would  not  be  .so  one- 
sided as  had  been  supposed.  The  campaign 
was  carried  on  with  a  l)itterness  and  acri- 
mony almo.st  unparall(>led  in  the  annals  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Dr.  Tupper  [)roved  to  be  a 
most  vigorous  and  effective  speaker  on  the 
platform,  and  his  <liatribes  stirred  up  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Howe  in  ipuirters  when-  no 
such  opposition  had  been  lookeil  for,  Mr. 
Howe  himself,  it  is  said,  was  taken  by  .-sur- 
prise. He  had  expected  to  have  son;ething 
like  a  walk  over  the  course  of  Cundierland 
County.  As  the  campaign  progre.s,sed  it 
became  apparent  that,  so  far  from  enjoying 
a  walk  over,  lu>  would  have  enough  to  do  to 
•secure  a  bare  majority.  In  several  of  his 
speeches  diu'ing  the  canvass  he  did  fid  I 
ju.stice  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  his 
youthful  opponent,  and  prophesied  that  the 
latter,  though  defeat  must  inevitably  await 
him  in  the  present  contest,  would  be  heard 
of  again,  and  would  one  day  take  a  foremost 
place  in  public  life.  Finally  the  time  of 
election  arrived,  and,  to  the  surprise  even 
of  many  of  his  warmest  supporters.  Dr. 
Tupper's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
Mr.  Howe  was  constrained  to  take  i-efutre 
in  another  constituency,  which  he  continued 
to  repre.sent  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  Dr.  Tupper  took  his  seat  in 
the  House,  where  he  soon  attracted  notice 
by  the  volubility  and  vigour  of  his  oratory, 
and  by  the  enthusia-sm  with  v  hich  he  fought 
out   the  party  battles  of  the  time.     The 
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cliirf  points  ill  ilispiitL'  wore  a  proposed 
proliil)ltory  li(|uur  law,  vote  \>y  ballot,  an 
tilfctivi!  L(';,'iMlativ(' Council,  anil  the  altoli- 
tioii  of  tli(!  iiiouopoly  in  tliu  niinrs  aii<l 
niincrnls  ot'  tlu'  Provinrc  On  alt  these 
(piestioiis  Dr.  Tupiier  ImM  very  proiu)unce<l 
opinions,  upon  wliieli  lie  etilar^fed  at  ^reat 
leiin;tli  and  witli  inueli  earnestness.  The 
iiieasures  advoeati'd  hy  him  were  defeated 
for  the  time,  hut  his  .speeches  estahllshed 
his  reputation  lus  a  Parliamentary  speaker, 
and  paved  the  way  for  future  sueeess. 
S(»on  afterwards,  ditierences  arose  hetweeii 
the  Koinaii  Catholic  iiienibers  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  foriiKsr,  who  had  theretofore  supported 
the  Liberal  Policy,  arrayeil  thenisidves  on 
the  side  of  tlie  Opposition.  The  result  was 
the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  (Jovernment,  and 
the  late  Ifon.  James  \V.  .lohnstoii,  the  leader 
of  the  Conservatives,  was  called  upon  to  form 
a  now  Administration,  which  was  ;,fazetted 
on  the  24th  of  February,  iH.'iO.  In  the  Gov- 
ernment then  formed  Dr.  Tupper  was  ofl'ererl 
the  post  of  Provincial  Secretary,  which  he 
accepted,  and  thus  gained  liis  first  experience 
of  official  life.  During  the  following  year 
(1<S.')7)  ho  ceased  to  reside  at  Amherst,  and 
removed  to  Halifax,  which  thenceforward 
continued  to  be  his  home  until  after  the 
accoui[)li.shmcnt  of  Confederation. 

His  tirst  tenure  of  office  as  Provincial 
Seci'otary  was  marked  by  a  good  deal  of 
important  legislation,  for  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  full  share  of  credit,  as,  though 
not  the  actual  leader  of  the  Government,  he 
was  its  most  energetic  member,  and  was 
regarded  as  in  many  respects  its  leading 
spirit.  Among  the  most  important  measures 
which  became  law  at  this  time  were  the  Act 
whereby  the  monopoly  in  mines  and  min- 
erals was  abolished  ;  the  Act  making  popu- 
lation the  basis  of  representation  in  the 
Assembly ;  an  Act  amending  and  consoli- 
dating the  Jury  law  ;  and  an  Act  whereby 
subordinate  officers  of  the  Crown  were  dis- 


i|uali>ie(l  from  sitting  in  the  Legislature, 
An  Act  making  the  iiegislativo  Council 
elective  Was  also  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
but  was  rejeeteil  by  the  Hpper  House. 

In  I.S.'lS  Dr.  Tupper  went  to  Kngland  on 
an  otiicial  mi.ssion,  organized  in  concert 
with  representatives  from  New  Brunswick, 
to  promote  the  scheme  of  eonstriieting  the 
Intercolonial  Kailway.  Hewasabsint  for 
several  months,  during  which  he  had  fre- 
ipiont  conferences  with  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  he  di.seussed  tlu^ 
feiisibility  of  a  political  ("oiifederatioii  of 
the  British  American  Provinces,  and  fitted 
himself  for  the  prominent  part  which  he 
afterwards  took  in  i)ringliig  that  important 
project  to  maturity. 

At  the  general  elections  held  in  \Hrt\) 
Dr.  Tupper  was  again  returned  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Cumberland  County.  The 
general  result  of  the  elections,  however, 
was  to  place  the  Government  in  a  minority, 
and  when  the  Legislature  met  in  .lanuary 
of  the  following  year,  an  adverse  vote  once 
more  landed  the  Coaservatives  in  Opposition. 
As  an  Opposition  member  Dr.  Tupper  ilis- 
played  many  of  the  characteristics  that 
have  distinguished  him  in  the  wider  sphere 
wliicli  he  has  since  found  for  his  political 
aspirations.  He  became  a  formidable  a.s.sail- 
ant  of  the  Government.  He  charged  them 
with  extravagance,  and  denouKced  their 
alleged  shortcomings  in  this  respect  in  the 
strongest  terms.  His  efforts  culminated  in 
1863,  when  he  carried  a  large  majority  of 
the  constituencies  by  means  of  the  retrench- 
ment cry,  and  ice  more  found  himself 
seated  upon  the  Treasury  Benches,  virtually 
the  leader  of  the  Government.  In  1864 
provision  for  the  retirement  of  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Johnston,  by  the  creation  of  an  Equity 
Judgeship  having  been  made.  Dr.  Tupper 
became  Premier,  and  so  continued  till  1867. 
It  is  alleged  by  his  political  opponents  that 
his  hustings  and  Opposition  pledges  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy  were  overlooked 
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ill  the  cart's  of  otKco,  ami  that  liis  Aihiiiiiis- 
tration  vviim  own  more  extrava;,'iiiit  than 
the  out'  it  siipplanteil.  'I\>  the  Tiipper 
Ministry  of  l(S(J-t-7,  liowever,  bcion^'s  thr 
credit  of  passinjr  the  School  Law  which  has 
ever  since  been  in  force  in  Nova  Scotia, 
ami  which  has  ilone  iiinch  to  advance  the 
cause  of  jiopular  ediieatioii  in  tliat  Province. 
Whatever  honour  ia  due  for  the  initiation 
of  the  nie&surc  and  the  responsiliility  of 
passiiii:  it  throutdi  the  House  nmv  I'c  fairly 
accorded  to  Dr.  'I'upper  ami  iiis  collea<;ues, 
altliou^'h,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  party  ditfei- 
»inces  were  for  the  moment  lai<l  aside,  and 
an  a;,'reement  between  the  (Joveniment  and 
the  Liberal  leailers,  Messrs.  Arcliibald  and 
Annand,  wa.s  arrivjd  at  on  the  basis  of  a 
free  .school  .system  supported  by  direct  local 
taxation,  supplementi'd  by  a  grant  from  tht> 
public  treasury.  The  intnuluction  of  direct 
taxation  was  a  bu<,d)oar  from  which  all 
previous  minis!  is  had  shrunk.  Dr.  Tupper 
plainly  foresaw  that  he  wouM  have  to  en- 
counter a  storm  of  unpopularity,  l>ut  his 
ttinacity  of  purpose  was  not  to  be  sliaken. 
He  repeatedly  stated,  both  in  his  place  in 
the  House  and  elsewhere,  liis  conviction 
that  this  Act  would  probably  cost  him 
})lace,  power  and  popularity,  but  that  he 
would  ever  regar<l  it  as  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  his  life.  The  value  of  the 
boon,  says  one  of  Dr.  Tupper's  eulogists, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  while 
in  1861  only  31,000  children  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  attended  scliool  in 
Nova  Scotia,  tlie  number  had  increased,  in 
1871,  to  more  than  00,000.  "  One  man  had 
the  courage  to  fight  and  master  a  great  and 
growing  evil,  the  blight  of  ignorance  cover- 
ing a  whole  Province,  and  he  has  his  reward 
in  the  consciou.sness  of  having  initiated  and 
carried  out  successfully  a  noble  national 
undertaking,  making  posterity  his  debtor." 
In  1864  Dr.  Tupper  moved  the  resolu- 
tion to  send  delegates  to  the  Charlottetown 
(P.E.L)  Conference,  where  the  question  of  a 


union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  dis- 
cUM.sed,  ami  out  of  which  grew  the  movi^- 
meiit  in  favour  of  the  larger  project.  He 
was  one  <jf  till'  lepre  eiitatives  at  the  (.^ueliec 

Conference  liehl  in  the  saiiu^  year,  and  also 
at  the  London  Conference  in  LSHU-?,  where 
the  terms  of  Confederation  were  limilly 
.settled.  He  had  entered  into  the  schemt! 
of  Confederation  with  great  energy,  and 
carried  his  iikmisuiv  thntiigh  tin-  Fioeal  liCgis- 
liituie  ;  l>iit  tlie  feeling  of  a  large  number 
of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  was  one  of 
great  irritation,  and  an  amount  of  bitterness 
was  arous(!d  both  against  the  prime  mover 
in  the  scheme  and  the  Act  of  I'liioii  itself 
that  is  not  (!ven  yet  wholly  allayed,  '{'here 
are  th(ise  who  believe  that  a  statesman  with 
more  tact  and  discretion  and  a  stronger 
desire  to  ctmciliate  wouM  have  achieved  his 
eml  at  less  cost ;  but  to  Dr.  Tupper  bt^longs, 
at  all  events,  the  merit  of  success,  as  the 
result  of  great  vigour,  determinaticm,  and 
earnestness.  The  immediate  result  to  him- 
self and  his  Government  was,  however, 
disastrous.  He  alone,  of  all  the  Union 
candidates,  was  elected  to  the  Hou.se  of 
C()..imons,  and  in  the  Local  Legislature  of 
thirty-eight  members  the  Unionists  num- 
bered but  two.  The  fact  that  the  Doctor 
was  able  to  carry  his  own  election  under 
such  circumstances  is  certainly  about  as 
strong  a  proof  as  could  well  have  been 
attbrded  of  his  personal  popularity  in  his 
native  Province. 

In  1867  he  was  created  a  C.B.  (civil),  in 
recognition  of  his  eminent  public  services. 
During  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Canada  Medical  Associa- 
tion, a  dignity  which  he  retained  for  three 
years,  when  he  declined  reelection  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressing  demands  upon  his 
time  arising  out  of  his  public  and  official 
duties.  After  the  accomplishment  of  C-'on- 
"ederation  he  was  ottered  a  seat  in  the 
Dominion  Cabinet,  but  declined  to  accept 
it,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
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( 'iiintnonN  as  n  |ii'ivatr  iiifnilti-r  until  iliiiic, 
1N7(),  wh<'n  lie  ai't'cpt'"'!  the  position  of 
l'r»',si<lent  of  tin'  Privy  I'oiiiicil.  In  iMdH 
tile  Ciitiiniinnsliip  of  fli^  Intficolouial  Kail- 
way  Hoani  IS  oH'fii'd  to  hM'I  njfiisi'il  liy 
liim,  l)iiiin;f  the  sanio  year  lie  visited 
London  on  Ixilialf  of  tlw  Dominion  (lovern- 
nicnt,  in  order  to  counti'nirt  Mr.  Howe's 
elloits  for  a  ri!|»t'al  (»f  tlio  rcfcnt  union  of 
tho  Provinces,  Ho  then  had  the  satisfaction 
of  Hoeinj^  th(^  prejudiees  of  his  old  antaj,'oniHt 
o\er(ronie  liy  the  concession  of  the  "  better 
terms"  to  Nova  Scotia,  while  the  action  of 
their  old  leader  had  a  marked  ett'ect  on  the 
course  of  several  of  the  anti-unionist  repre- 
sentatives who  had  formerly  l>elon^'ed  to 
the  Liberal  Party,  in  1S7()  the  two  rivals 
were  both  found  in  the  .same  Dominion 
Cabinet,  Dr.  Tupper  being,  first,  as  has  been 
.seen,  President  of  the  Council  ;  then,  in 
1<S72,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  ;  anr 
early  in  Lsy.S  Minister  of  Customs,  a  po.st 
which  he  held  until  the  downfall  of  the; 
Macilonald  Ministry  in  November  of  that 
year,  owinjf  to  the  Pacific  Scandal  dis- 
closures. The  ereneral  election  which  en- 
sued in  January,  ltS74,  once  more  placed  the 
Government  supporters  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  a  minority,  thou<]fh  Dr.  Tupper  himself 
was  returned  by  his  old  constituents  in 
Cuml)(!rland  County  for  the  ninth  time. 
D>n"ing  the  existence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
Government  he  was  one  of  its  most  un- 
compromisiun-  opponents,  and  was  a  most 
unsparing  critic  of  the  financial  and  Pacific 
Railway  Policy  of  the  Administration.  Du- 
ring the  summer  of  187S  he  took  an  active 
part  in  organizing  the  campaign  for  the 
impending  general  election,  an  I  like  other 
prominent  politicians  on  both  sides,  delivered 
stirring  addresses  at  public  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He  advo- 
cated the  project  which  has  been  christened 
"fl"  National  Policy"  with  remarkable 
vein  iiieuii'  At  the  election  which  took 
place   on    li  ;    17th  of   September  of   that 


year  he  was  once  more  oleoter.  by  the 
county  of  (Cumberland,  by  a  majority  of 
.')(I2  votes,  and  thereby  secured  his  tenth 
consecutive  return  for  that  constituency, 
npon  the  formation  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  in  the  following  October,  Dr. 
Tupper  accepteil  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  Pulilic  Works,  which  he  retaineij  until 
tht!  pa.ssing  of  the  Act  diviiling  that  Depart- 
ment, since  which  time  he  has  been  Minister 
of  itailways  and  Canals.  On  the  i'^h  of 
.May,  lfS7!),  he  wa-s  created  a  Knight  of  the 
noble  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  (Jeorge 
by  the  i>rescnt  (Jovernor-General,  acting  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  still,  as  he  has  long 
been,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Liberal 
Conservativ(!  Party,  and  is<isually  regarded 
as  f.'ie  future  header  of  that  party  in  the 
event  of  Sir  John  A.  Mactlonald's  retire- 
ment from  public  life.  He  has  been  a»- 
sailed  with  nuich  rancour  by  his  opponents, 
and  various  charges  of  corruption  havt^  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  against  him  ;  but 
these  accusations  do  not  seem  to  have 
seriou.sly  aH'ected  his  popularity  with  his 
political  allies,  anil  he  lumself  appears  to 
regard  thiun  with  supreme  indifference.  His 
character  and  attributes  have  lieen  limned 
by  writers  of  opposite  political  tendencies, 
and  the  bias  of  the  writers  is  of  course  ap- 
parent in  the  conclusion^  arrived  at.  One 
of  the  most  hostile  of  his  critics  says  of 
him :  "  He  is  not  an  attractive  orator.  His 
speeches  lack  freshness  or  novelty;  no  orig- 
inal idea  ever  seems  to  intrude  itself  upon 
his  consideration ;  his  delivery  is  loud  and 
monotonous,  his  torrent  of  words  being  ex- 
tremely tiring  to  listen  to  and  ha'^d  to  follow. 
His  statements  are  often  made  loosely  and 
recklessly,  with  very  .'inall  foundation,  and 
apparently  upon  tht  spur  of  the  moment. 
At  times  it  seems  as  though  exhaustion  or 
apoplexy  were  about  to  su|  vene  as  the 
orator  thunders  away  at  real  i     imaginary 
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grounds  of  complaint,  or  »nagnifies  some 
microscopical  mole-hill  into  a  mountain ; 
hut  now  and  then,  even  in  his  most  tremen- 
dous mood,  a  lurking  smile  hints  that  he  is 
not,  after  all,  too  terrihly  in  earnest,  and 
those  who  know  him  best  are  not  always 
over  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  his  ad- 
vocacy. He  is  '  the  tigh.ting  captain'  of  the 
Opposition  craft,  and  lias  little  care  appar- 
ently for  the  course  of  her  navigation  or  the 
dangers  into  which  she  may  be  carried,  so 
long  JUS  his  aggressive  tempi'rament  finds  its 
true  avocation.  His  political  life  has  been 
one  eminently  favourable  for  the  cidtivation 
of  an  antagonistic  habit  and  manner.  Con- 
trover.sy  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  days  of  his 
career  in  the  Assembly  of  that  Province, 
was  conducted  in  no  gentle  spirit.  The 
contestants  handled  each  other  without 
gloves,  and  his  reputation  for  personal 
honour  and  integrity  in  connection  with  his 
official  position  was  more  than  once  seriously 
challenged."  Audi  alteram  partem.  A 
writer  who  takes  a  much  more  favourable 
view  of  Sir  Charles's  character,  position  and 
prospects,  says  that:  "On  his  own  side  of 
the  House  he  stands  next  to  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  whose  riglit  arm  he  is,  and  whose 
successor  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  the  head  of  a  future  Con- 
servative Government  he  is,  in  all  human 
probability,  destined  to  become.  If  the 
question  were  asked  as  to  who  are  the  two 
ablest  men  on  each  side  of  the  House,  the 
line  is  so  clearly  marked  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  would  reply,  '  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mr.  Blake  on  the  one — Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  on  the 
other.'  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  reached  his 
present  position  through  no  extraneous  in- 
rtuence.  All  that  he  has  and  is,  he  owes  to 
himself,  under  Providence.  He  took  his  place 
in  the  front  rank  as  a  public  man  at  the  out- 
set by  pure  force  of  character  and  strength 
of  intellect.  As  a  politician  he  hr'.s  through- 
out l^een  consistent  and  progressive,  gener- 


ally taking  counsel  with  himself  rather  than 
following  the  su^rsjestions  of  others.  There 
is  nothing  mean,  shifty,  or  vacillating  in 
his  character.  In  every  line  of  action  he 
has  taken,  he  has  followed  it  out  in  a  firm, 
fearless  and  undauntt-d  spirit.  With  strong 
party  feelings,  and  a  still  stronger  will,  his 
course  has  always  been  shaped  in  accordance 
with  what  he  lielieves  to  be  the  public  in- 
terest. In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he 
was  dreaded  for  his  terrible  power  of  invec- 
tive. That  power  remains,  but  he  has  long 
ceased  to  wield  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 
His  leadinix  characteristics  as  an  orator  and 
statesman  are  clearness  and  rapidity  of 
thought,  fluency  and  accuracy  of  language, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  strength  of  will,  and 
promptness  of  action.  His  public  speeches 
are  an  index  at  once  of  his  intellect  and  his 
constitutional  temperament.  His  words  are 
poured  out  like  an  avalanche,  but  you  will 
listen  in  vain  for  either  verbiage  or  repeti- 
tion. The  sentences  flow  on  keen  and 
incisive,  copious  in  fact  and  illustration, 
bristling  with  argument,  and  crushing  in 
force  and  vigour  of  expression.  As  a  de- 
bater he  is  perhaps  the  foremost  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  articulation  is 
clear  and  resonant,  his  utterance  rapid  and 
impassioned.  But  though  vehement  enough 
in  manner  when  heated  by  debate,  he  sel- 
dom loses  temper,  or  forgets  the  conven- 
tional courtesy  due  to  an  opponent.  His 
judgment  is  calm  and  collected  at  all  times, 
and  few  can  parry  a  thrust  more  adroitly, 
or  be  more  formidable  in  attack." 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  a  Governor  of 
Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,"  published  at 
London,  in  1866,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
by  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  entitled 
"  Confederation,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  interests  of  the  Empire." 
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"  My  (latldy  lie  crossed  the  widu  ocean, 
My  iiiother  brought  luo  on  her  neck, 
And  wo  canio  in  the  year  'fifty-sevun, 
To  guard  the  good  town  of  Quebec. 

' '  In  the  year  'fifty -nine  came  the  Britons  ; 

Full  well  I  remember  the  day — 
They  knocked  at  our  gates  for  admittance, 

Their  vessels  were  moored  in  our  bay. 
Says  Montcalm,  '  Go  drive  me  yon  red-coats 

Away  to  the  sua,  whence  they  come.' — 
Then  we  marched  against  Wolfe  and  his  bull-dogs, 

We  marched  at  the  sound  of  the  drum." 

— TUACKERAV. 

"  i  ^  O  TO  ;  the  boy  is  a  born  generali.ssiino, 
vJ  and  is  destined  to  be  a  Marshal  of 
France,"  said  M.  Ricot,  liokling  uj)  his  hands 
in  auiazenient.  The  boy  referred  to  was  a 
little  fellow  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  by 
name  Louis  Joseph  de  Saint  Veran.  M. 
Ricot  was  his  tutor,  and  was  led  to  express 
himself  after  this  fashion  in  consequence  of 
some  precocious  criticisms  of  his  pupil  on 
the  tactics  employed  by  Caius  Julius  C{«sar 
at  a  battle  fought  in  Transalpine  Gaul  fifty 
odd  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  was  evident  to  the  critic's  youthful 
mind  that  the  battle  ought  to  have  resulted 
differently,  and  that  if  the  foes  of  "  the 
mighty  Julius"  had  had  the  wit  to  take 
advantage  of  his  indiscretion,  certain  pages 
of  the  "  Counnentaries "  might  have  been 
conceived  in  a  less  boastful  spirit.  Little 
Louis  Joseph  had  sketched  a  rough  plan, 
showing  the  respective  positions  of  the 
opposing   forces,   and  had  then  demanded 


of  his  tutor  why  this  had  not  been  done, 
why  that  liad  been  neglected,  and  why  the 
other  had  never  been  even  so  nmch  as  tlioujrht 
of.  M.  Ricot,  after  carefully  following  out 
the  reasoning  of  liis  pupil,  could  find  no  weak 
point  therein,  and  was  fain  to  admit  that 
the  great  Roman  had  been  guilty  of  a  huge 
blunder  in  the  arrangement  of  his  forces. 
Fortunately  for  the  General's  military  repu- 
tation, the  Gauls  had  been  beaten  in  spite 
of  his  defective  strategy,  and  he  himself  had 
survived  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  rather 
egotistical  account  of  the  afiair.  M.  Ricot 
had  been  reading  those  "  Connnentaries  "  all 
his  life— reading  them,  as  he  supposed, 
critically — but  lie  had  never  lighted  upon 
the  discovery  which  his  present  pupil  had 
made  upon  a  first  perusal.  Well  might  he 
exclaim,  "  Go  to ;  the  boy  is  a  born  general- 
issimo, and  is  destined  to  be  a  Marshal  of 
France." 

Ruch  is  the  anecdote — preserved  in  an 
old  v'>lume  of  French  memoirs — of  the  child- 
hood of  him  who  subsequently  became 
famous  on  two  continents,  and  who  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  past  has  been  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  redoubtable  com- 
manders of  his  age.  If  the  story  be  true, 
certainly  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  did  not 
carry  out  the  splendid  promise  of  his  boy- 
hood. He  lived  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country  with  unflinching  courage,  with  a 
tolerable  amount  of  military  skill,  and  with 
a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  often  achieved 
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success  against  tremendous  odds.  But,  un- 
like the  great  general  to  whom,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  be  opposed,  he  never  gave  any  evidence 
of  possessing  an  original  military  genius — 
such  a  genius  as  would  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  youth  who  figures  in  the 
foregoing  anecdote.  His  chivalrous  bravery, 
his  high-bred  courtesy,  and,  more  than  all, 
his  untimely  death,  have  done  much  to  make 
his  name  famous  in  history,  and  to  obscure 
certain  features  of  character  which  we  are 
not  usually  accustomed  to  associate  with 
greatness.  "  History,"  says  Cooper,  "  is  like 
love,  and  is  apt  to  surround  her  heroes  with 
an  atmosphere  of  imaginary  brightness.  It 
is  probable  that  Louis  de  iSaint  Veran  will 
be  viewed  by  posterity  only  as  the  gallant 
defender  of  his  country,  while  his  cruel 
apathy  on  the  shores  of  the  Oswego  and  the 
Horican  will  be  forgotten." 

He  was  descended  from  a  noble  French 
family,  and  was  born  at  the  Chateau  of 
Caudiac,  near  Nismes,  in  Southern  F]-ance, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1712.  Concern- 
ing his  early  years  but  few  particulars  have 
come  down  to  us.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
the  army  before  he  had  completed  his  four- 
teenth year,  and  to  ha*,  e  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  campr.igns  in  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia and  Italy  during  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  At  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Piacenza,  in  Italy,  fought  in  the 
year  1746,  he  gained  the  rank  of  Colonel : 
and  in  1749  he  became  a  Brigadier-gen- 
eral. Seven  years  subsequent  to  the  latter 
date  he  began  to  figure  conspicuously  in 
Canadian  history,  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward we  are  able  to  trace  his  career  pretty 
closely.  Early  in  1756,  having  been  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  Field-Marshal — thus  verify- 
ing the  prediction  of  his  old  tutor — he  was 
appointed  successor  to  the  Baron  Dieskau  in 
the  chief  command  of  thu  French  forces  in 
this  country.  He  sailed  from  France  early  in 
April,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  about  a  month 


afterwards.  He  was  accompanied  across 
the  Atlantic  by  a  large  reinforcement,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  14,000  regular  troops,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  He 
at  once  began  to  set  on  foot  those  active 
operations  against  the  British  in  America 
which  were  followed  up  with  such  unremit- 
ting vigilance  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  following  three  years. 

The  state  of  aHairs  in  Canada  at  this 
period  may  be  briefly  sunnnarized  as  fol- 
lows : — The  Government  waS  administered 
by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil-Cavagnal,  a 
man  ill-fitted  for  so  onerous  a  position  in 
such  troublous  times.  The  colony  extended 
from  tho  seaboard  to  the  far  west,  through 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  a  white 
population  of  about  80,000.  Previous  to 
Montcalm's  arrival  tli  jre  wore  3,000  veteran 
French  troops  in  the  country,  in  addition  to  a 
well-trained  militia.  Tl.j  country,  indeed, 
was  an  essentially  military  settlement,  and 
the  people  felt  that  they  might  at  any  time 
be  calleii  upon  to  defend  their  frontiers.  The 
countless  tribe^  and  ori'shoots  of  the  Huron- 
Algonquin  Indians  had  cast  in  their  lot  with 
the  Piench,  and  were  to  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  success  of  many  of  their  war- 
like operations.  The  French,  by  means  of 
their  Forts  at  Niagara,  Toronto  and  Fron- 
tenac  (Kingston),  held  almost  undisputed 
sovereignty  over  Lake  Ontario ;  and  their 
forts  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  en- 
abled them  to  control  Lake  Champlain. 

Still,  the  French  colonists  laboured  under 
some  serious  disadvantages,  which  contrib- 
uted eventually  to  decide  the  contest  ad- 
versely to  them.  They  had  given  compara- 
tively little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  sufi'ered  frf)m  a  chronic  scarcity 
of  food.  They  were  subjected  to  feudal 
exactions  ill-suited  to  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  were  further  impoverished  by 
huge  commercial  monopolies.  Every  branch 
of  the  public  service  was  corrupt,  and  tlie 
peculations  of  the  officials,  if  not  shared  by 
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the  Governor  himself,  were  at  least  winked 
at  or  sanctioned  by  him.  Montcalm,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  shortcomings  in 
some  respects,  was  no  self-seeker,  and  was 
vei'y  properly  disgusted  with  the  maladmin- 
istration which  everywhere  prevailed.  His 
dissatisfaction  with,  and  contempt  for  the 
Governor,  had  the  effect  of  producing  nuich 
internal  dissension  among  the  Canadians, 
and  of  hastening  the  downfall  of  French 
dominion  in  the  colony. 

The  population  of  the  British  colonies  at 
this  time  wa.s  not  much  less  than  three  mil- 
lions ;  but  this  population,  unlike  that  of 
Canada,  knew  little  of  military  affairs.  The 
British  colonists  had  spent  their  time  in 
commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
had  not  cast  loose  from  the  spirit  of  puri- 
tanism  which  had  animated  the  breasts  of 
their  forefathere.  As  compared  with  the 
mother-country  they  were  poor  enough  in 
all  conscience,  but  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
frugal,  industrious  and  intelligent ;  and,  a-s 
compared  with  their  Canadian  neighbours, 
they  might  almost  be  said  to  be  in  affluent 
circumstances.  They  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  those  qualities — energy,  endur- 
ance, and  courage — which  mark  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Such  a  foe,  if  once  disciplined  and  roused  to 
united  action,  was  not  to  be  despised,  even 
by  the  veteran  battalions  of  France ;  and  the 
most  Christian  King  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fact  by  sending  against  them  a 
general  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  con- 
summate  soldier  in  Europe. 

Having  arrived  at  Quebec  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  Montcalm  lost  no  time  in  open- 
ing the  campaign.  One  of  his  earliest 
proceedings  was  to  lay  siege  to  Fort  Oswego, 
which,  after  a  faint  resistance,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Articles  of  capitulation 
were  signed,  the  British  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  the  fort  was  delivered  over  to  the 
conquerors.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
camion  and  a  large  quantity  of  specie  and 
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military  stores  became  the  spoil  of  the 
victors,  and  more  than  1,600  British  sub- 
jects, including  120  women  and  children, 
became  prisoners  of  war. 

Up  to  this  epoch  in  his  career  the  conduct 
of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  had  been  such 
as  to  deserve   the   unqualified   admiration 
alike  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  posterity. 
Though  not  past  his  prime,  he  had  achieved 
the  highest  military  distinction  which  his 
sovereign  could    bestow.      His   chivalrous 
courage   had    been    signally   displayed    on 
many  a  hard-fought  field,  and  his  urbanity, 
amiability,  and  generosity  had  made  him 
the  idol  of  his  soldiers.     He  had  a  manner 
at  once  grand  and  ingratiating,  and  in  his 
intercourse   with   others   he   manifested   a 
bonhommie  that  caused  him  to  be  beloved 
alike  by  the  simple  soldier  and  the  haughty 
nohhsse  of  his   native   land.     Considerinsr 
his  opportunities,  he  had  been  a  diligent 
student,  and  had   improved  his  mind   by 
familiarity  with  the  productions  of  many  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.     By  far  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  when  compelled  to  endure  the  priva- 
tions incidental  to  an  active  military  life  in 
the  midst  of  war,  he  had  ever  been  ready 
to  share  his  crust  with  the  humblest  soldier 
in  the  ranks.     Up  to  this  time  every  action 
of  his  life  had  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
was  a  man  of  high  principle  and  stainless 
honour.     If  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to 
die   before   the  fall  of   Oswego   his  name 
would  have  been  handed  down  to  future 
times  as  a  perfect  mirror  of   chivalry — a 
knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  career  hitherto 
without  a  blot  should  have  been  marred 
by  repeated  acts  of  cruelty  and  breaches  of 
faith.     On  both  coiints  of  this  indictment 
the   Marquis  of  Montcalm   must  be  pro- 
nounced guilty ;  and  in  view  of  his  conduct 
at  Oswego,  and  afterwards  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  the  only  conclusion  at  which  the 
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impartial  historian  can  arrive  is  that  ho 
was  lamentably  deHcient  in  the  highest 
attributes  ot"  character. 

Fort  Oswego  was  surrendered  on  the  1 4th 
of  August.  By  the  terms  of  capitulation  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  specially  entrusted 
to  Montcalm,  whose  word  was  solemnly 
pledged  for  their  protection  and  safe  con- 
duct. How  was  the  pledge  redeemed  /  No 
sooner  were  the  British  deprived  of  their 
arms  than  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French 
were  permitted  to  swoop  down  upon  the 
defenceless  prisoners  and  execute  upon  them 
their  savage  will.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  scalped,  slain,  and  barbarously  muti- 
lated before  the  eyes  of  the  Marshal  of 
France,  who  had  guaranteed  that  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  should  fall.  Nay,  more ; 
a  score  of  the  prisoners  were  deliberately 
handed  over  to  the  savages  to  be  ruth- 
lessly butchered,  as  an  offering  to  the  manes 
of  an  equal  number  of  Indians  who  had 
been  slain  during  the  siege.  Such  are 
the  unimpeachable  facts  of  the  massacre  at 
Oswego. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Indians  were 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  Montcalm,  or 
that  he  consented  to  them  with  a  very  good 
grace.  The  noble  representative  of  the 
highest  civilization  in  Europe  could  scarcely 
have  taken  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  hide- 
ous massacre  of  defenceless  women  and 
children.  But  he  was  anxious  to  retain  the 
cooperation  of  his  red  allies  at  any  cost, 
and  had  not  the  moral  greatness  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  restrain  their  savage 
lust  for  blood.  It  has  been  contended  by 
some  defenders  of  his  fame  that  he  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter — that  the  ferocity  of 
the  savages  was  aroused,  aad  could  not  be 
controlled.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  reply 
that  those  who  argue  thus  must  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts.  Was  it  because 
he  could  not  restrain  his  allies  that  he, 
without  remonstrance,  delivered  up  to  them 


twenty  British  soldiers  to  be  tortured,  cut 
to . pieces,  and  burned?  Was  he  unable  to 
restrain  them  when  he  finally  bi'came  .sick- 
ened with  their  butchery  and  personally 
interposed  to  prevent  its  further  continu- 
ance ?  From  the  moment  when  his  will 
was  unmistakably  made  known  to  the 
Indians  the  massacre  ceased  ;  and  if  he  had 
been  true  to  himself  and  his  solemnly- 
plighted  word  from  the  beginning,  that 
massacre  would  never  have  begun.  By  no 
specious  argument  can  he  be  held  guiltless 
of  the  blood  of  those  luckless  victims  whose 
dismembered  limbs  were  left  to  fester  before 
the  entrenchments  at  Oswego. 

With  the  surrender  of  Oswego  Great 
Britain  lost  her  last  vestige  of  control  over 
Lake  Ontario.  The  fort  was  demolished, 
and  the  French  returned  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Province.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
of  175C  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
French,  an<l  Montcalm's  reputation  as  a 
military  commander  rose  rapidly,  though 
his  conduct  at  Oswego  led  to  his  being 
looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  distrust  that 
had  never  before  attached  to  his  name. 
His  courage  and  generalship,  however,  were 
unimpeachable,  and  his  vigil aace  never 
slept.  During  the  following  winter  his  spies 
scoured  the  frontiers  of  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  gained  early  intelligence  of  every 
important  movement  of  the  forces.  Among 
other  information,  he  learned  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  a  vast  store  of  provisions  and  muni- 
tions of  war  at  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Lake  George. 
Early  in  the  spring,  Montcalm  resolved  to 
capture  this  fort,  and  to  possess  himself  of 
the  stores.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1757,  he 
landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  at  a 
place  called  Long  Point.  Next  day,  having 
rounded  the  head  of  the  lake,  he  attacked 
the  fort ;  but  the  garrison  made  a  vigorous 
defence,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
For  several  months  afterwards  his  attention 
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was  distracted  from  Fort  William  Heniy, 
by  operations  in  different  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince ;  but  early  in  the  month  of  August  he 
renewed  the  attempt  with  a  force  consist- 
ing of  7,000  French  and  Canadian  troops, 
2,000  Indians,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artil- 
lery. The  garrison  consisted  of  2,300  men, 
besides  women  and  children.  To  tell  the 
story  of  the  second  siege  and  final  surrender 
of  Fort  William  Heniy  would  require  pages. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  dire  tragedy  of 
Oswego  was  reiinacted  on  a  much  more 
extended  scale.  For  six  days  the  garri- 
son was  valiantly  defended  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Munro,  a  veteran  of  the  3.5th  Kegi- 
ment  of  the  line.  Day  after  day  did  the 
gallant  old  soldier  defend  his  trust,  waiting 
in  vain  for  succours  that  never  arrived. 
Finally,  when  he  learned  that  no  succours 
were  to  be  expected,  and  that  to  prolong 
the  strife  would  simply  be  to  throw  away 
the  lives  of  his  men,  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  French  connnander,  and  agreed 
to  an  honourable  capitulation.  Again  did 
Montcalm  pledge  his  sacred  word  for  the 
safety  of  the  garrison,  which  was  to  be 
escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  detachment 
of  French  troops.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  to  be  taken  under  his  own  protection 
until  their  recovery,  when  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own  camp. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  capitulation ; 
terms  which  were  honoui-able  to  the  victor, 
and  which  the  vanquished  could  accept 
without  ignominy.  How  were  these  terms 
carried  out  ?  No  sooner  was  the  garrison 
well  clear  of  the  fort  than  the  shrill  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indians  was  heard,  and  there 
ensued  a  slaughter  so  terrible,  so  indiscrimi- 
nate, and  so  inconceivably  hideous  in  all  its 
details  that  even  the  history  of  pioneer 
warfare  hardly  furnishes  any  parallel  to  it. 
Nearly  a  thousand  victims  were  slain  on 
the  spot,  and  hundreds  more  were  carried 
away  into  hopeless  captivity.  No  more 
graphic  or  historically  accurate  description 


of  that  sceiie  has  ever  been  written  than  is 
to  be  found  in  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
where  we  read  that  no  sooner  had  the  war- 
whoop  sounded  than  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand raging  savages  burst  from  the  forest 
and  threw  themselves  across  the  plain  with 
instinctive  alacrity.  "  Death  was  every- 
where, in  its  most  terrific  and  disgusting 
aspects.  Resistance  only  served  to  inflame 
the  murderers,  who  inflicted  their  furious 
blows  long  after  their  vitiims  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  resentment.  The  flow  of 
blood  might  be  likened  to  the  outbreaking 
of  a  gushing  torrent ;  and  as  the  natives 
became  heated  and  maddened  by  the  sight, 
many  among  them  kneeled  on  the  earth 
and  drank  freely,  exultingly,  hellishly,  of 
the  crimson  tide.  The  trained  bodies  of 
the  British  troops  threw  themselves  quickly 
into  solid  masses,  endeavouring  to  awe  their 
assailants  by  the  imposing  appearance  of  a 
militaiy  front.  The  experiment  in  some 
measure  succeeded,  though  many  suffered 
their  unloaded  muskets  to  be  torn  from 
their  hands  in  the  vain  hope  of  appesing 
the  savages." 

It  has  been  alleged  on  Montcalm's  behalf 
that  when  the  slaughter  began  he  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  arrest  it.  His  utmost 
endeavours !  Why,  even  if  his  command 
was  insufficient  to  restrain  his  allies,  he  had 
seven  thousand  regular  troops,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  at  his  back.  Instead  of 
th?atrically  baring  his  breast,  and  calling 
upon  the  savages  to  slay  him  in  place  of 
the  English,  for  whom  his  honour  was 
plighted,  he  would  have  done  well  to  have 
kept  that  honour  unsullied  by  observing 
the  plain  terms  of  capitulation,  and  provi- 
ding a  suitable  escort.  In.stead  of  calling 
upon  the  British — hampered  as  they  were 
by  the  presence  of  their  sick,  and  of  their 
women  and  children — to  defend  themselves, 
he  should  have  called  upon  his  own  troops 
to  protect  his  honour  and  that  of  France. 
Had  his  promised  escort  been  provided  no 
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ntkempt  wouM  have  been  made  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  tragedy  at  Oswego  might 
in  process  of  time  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  miscliance.  But  no  such  excuse 
can  now  be  of  any  avail.  According  to 
some  accounts  of  this  second  massacre,  no 
escort  whatever  was  furnished.  According 
to  others,  the  escort  was  a  mere  mockery, 
consisting  of  a  totally  inadequate  number 
of  French  troops,  who  were  very  willing  to 
see  their  enemies  butchered,  and  who  did 
not  even  make  any  attempt  to  restrain  their 
allies.  All  that  can  be  known  for  certain 
is,  that  if  there  was  any  escort  at  all  it  was 
wholly  ineffective ;  and,  leaving  humanity 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  this  was  in 
itself  an  express  violation  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  garrison  had  been  surrendered. 
The  laossacre  at  Fort  William  Henry  fol- 
lowed one  short  year  after  that  at  Oswego, 
and  the  two  combined  have  left  a  stain 
upon  the  memory  of  the  man  wlio  permitted 
them  which .  no  time  can  ever  wash  away. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  at  length 
the  subsequent  campaigns  of  that  and  the 
following  year.  Montcalm's  defence  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  on  the  8th  of  June,  17o8,  was 
a  masterly  piece  of  strategy,  and  was  un- 
marred  by  any  incident  to  detract  from  the 
honour  of  his  victory,  which  was  achieved 
against  stupendous  odds.  Ticonderoga  con- 
tinued to  be  Montcalm's  headquarters  until 
Quebec  was  threatened  by  the  British  un- 
der V/olfe,  when  he  at  once  abandoned  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  mustered  all 
his  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  of 
the  French  colony. 

The  siege  of  Quebec  has  been  described 
at  length  in  a  former  sketch,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  much  to  that  description 
here.  It  will  be  remembered  how  Wolfe 
landed  at  L'Anse  du  Foulon  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  of  September  12th,  1759,' 
and  how  the  British  troops  scaled  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  leading  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.     Intelligence  of  this  momentous 


event  reached  Montcalm,  at  his  headquarters 
at  Beauport,  about  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th.  "  Aha,"  said  tlie  General, "  thei\ 
they  have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side  of 
this  miserable  garri,son."  He  at  once  issued 
orders  to  break  up  the  camp,  and  led  his 
army  acro.ss  the  St.  Charles  lliver,  past  the 
northern  ramparts  of  the  city,  and  thence  on 
to  the  plains  of  Abraham,  where  Wolfe  and 
his  forces  witc  impatiently  awaiting  his 
arrival.  The  battle  was  of  short  duration. 
The  first  deadly  volley  fired  by  the  British 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the 
French  fled  across  the  plains  in  the  direction 
of  the  citadel.  Mimtcalm,  who  luul  himself 
received  a  dangerous  wound,  rode  hither 
and  thither,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavour 
to  rally  his  flying  troops.  While  so  engaged 
he  received  a  moi'tal  wound,  and  sank  to 
the  ground.  From  that  moment  there  was 
no  attempt  to  opjiose  the  victorious  British, 
whose  general  had  likewise  fallen  in  the 
conflict. 

Montcalm's  wound,  though  mortal,  was  not 
immediately  so,  and  he  survived  until  the 
following  day.  When  the  surgeons  proceed- 
ed to  examine  his  wound  the  general  asked 
if  it  was  mortal.  They  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive. "  How  long  before  the  end  ? "  he  calmly 
inquired.  He  was  informed  that  the  end  was 
not  far  off,  and  would  certainly  arrive  before 
many  hours.  "  So  much  the  better,"  was  the 
comment  of  the  dying  soldier — "  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  The 
commander  of  the  garrison  asked  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  further  defence  of  the  city,  but 
Montcalm  declined  to  occupy  himself  any 
longer  with  worldly  affairs.  Still,  even  at 
this  solemn  moment,  the  courteous  urbanity 
by  which  he  had  always  been  distinguished 
did  not  desert  hiiw.  "  To  your  keeping,"  he 
said  to  De  Ramesey,  the  commander  of  the 
garrison,  "  I  commend  the  honour  of  France. 
I  wish  you  all  comfort,  and  that  you  may  be 
happily  extricated  from  your  present  per- 
plexities.    As  for  me,  my  time  is  short,  and 
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I  have  matters  of  more  importanee  to  attend 
to  than  the  defence  of  Quebec.  I  shall  pass 
the  night  with  God,  and  prepare  myself  for 
death."  Not  long  afterwards  he  again 
spoke :  "  Since  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be 
discomfited  and  mortally  wounded,  it  is  a 
great  consolation  to  me  to  be  vanquished  by 
so  great  and  generous  an  enemy.  If  I  could 
survive  this  wound,  I  would  engage  to  beat 
three  times  the  number  of  such  forces  as  I 
commanded  this  morning  with  a  third  of 
their  number  of  British  troops."  His  chap- 
lain arrived  about  this  time,  accompanied 
by  tlie  bi.sh()p  of  the  colony,  from  whom  the 
dying  man  received  the  last  sacred  offices  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  lingered 
for  some  hours  afterwards,  and  finally  passed 
away,  to  all  outward  seeming,  with  calmness 
and  resignation. 

It  seems  like  an  ungrateful  task  to  recur 
to  the  frailties  of  a  brave  and  chivalrous 
man,  more  especially  when  he  dies  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  But  as  we  ponder  up- 
on that  final  scene  in  the  life  of  the  gay, 
charming,  brilliant  Marquis  of  Montcahn, 
we  cannot  avoid  wondering  whether  the 
"  sheeted  gho.sts  "  of  the  wounded  men,  help- 
less women,  and  innocent  babes  who  were 
so  ruthlessly  slaughtered  at  Oswego  and 
William  Henr}'  flitted  around  his  pillow  in 
those  last  fleeting  moments.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  his  mind  seemed  to  receive 
solace  from  the  solemn  rites  in  which  he 
then  took  part,  we  have  never  read  the 
account  of  those  last  hours  of  Montcalm 
without  being  reminded  of  the  lines  of  the 
British  Homer  descriptive  of  the  death  of 
him  who  fell  "  on  Flodden's  fatal  field." 

The  exact  place  of  Montcalm'o  death  has 
never  been  definitely  ascertained.  Various 
sites  are  indicated  by  diflerent  authorities, 
but  no  conclusive  evidence  has  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  any  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  known  for  certain  that  his  body 
was  interred  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec,  where  a  mural 


tablet  was  erected  by  Lord  Ayliner  to  his 
memory  in  1832.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  inscription : — 

HONOUR 
TO 

MONTCALM! 

FATK,    IN    DKrmViNd    HIM   OF   VICTORY, 

RF.OOMPENHED   HIM    BY   A 

GLORIOUS   DRATU. 

A  few  years  ago  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred, and  his  skull,  with  its  base  enclo.sed 
in  a  military  collar,  is  religiously  preserved 
in  a  glass  case  on  a  table  in  the  convent. 
The  monument  to  the  joint  memory  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  has  been  referred  to 
in  a  previous  sketch. 

Thus  lived  and  died  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
calm. He  was  forty-seven  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  constitution- 
ally younger  than  his  years  would  setru 
to  indicate.  A  Canadian  historian  thus 
sums  up  the  brighter  side  of  his  character : 
''  Trained  from  his  youth  in  the  art  of  v/ar ; 
laborious,  just,  and  self-denying,  he  ofterod 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  venality  of 
the  public  men  of  Canada  at  this  period, 
and  in  the  midst  of  universal  corrwpLion 
made  the  general  good  his  aim.  Night,  the 
rushing  tide,  veteran  discipline,  and  more 
brilliant  genius  had  given  his  rival  the 
victory.  Yet  he  was  not  the  less  great ; 
and  while  the  name  of  Wolfe  will  never  be 
forgotten,  that  of  Montcalm  is  also  engraved 
by  its  side  on  the  enduring  scroll  of  human 
fame.  The  latter  has  been  censured  for  not 
abiding  the  chances  of  a  siege,  rather  than 
risking  a  battle.  But  with  a  town  auoady 
in  ruins,  a  garrison  deficient  in  provisions 
and  ammunition,  and  an  enemy  to  contend 
with  possessed  of  a  formidable  siege-train, 
the  fire  of  which  must  speedily  silence  his 
guns,  he  acted  wisely  in  staking  the  issue 
on  a  battle,  in  which,  if  he  found  defeat, 
he  met  also  an  honourable  and  a  glorious 
death." 
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MR.  MOWAT,  who  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Re- 
form Party  in  this  country,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  inherited  any  portion  of  his  advanced 
political  views.  He  was  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
Toryism,  and  in  his  early  youth  was  regard- 
ed by  .some  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party  as  an  available  future  candidate  for 
Parliament.  His  father,  the  late  Mr.  John 
Mowat,  was  a  native  of  Canisbay,  Caith- 
ness, Scotland,  who  early  in  life  entered  the 
army,  and  who  served  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Peninsular  war.  In  181G  he 
came  to  Canada ;  and  he  had  been  only  a  few 
months  in  this  country  ere  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Kingston,  where  he  thenceforward 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  During 
the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  Canada  he 
married  Miss  Helen  Levack,  who,  like  him- 
self, was  a  native  of  Caithness,  and  by  whom 
he  had  five  children;  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch .  Soon  after 
settling  at  Kingston,  Mr.  Mowat  opened  a 
general  retail  store,  and  continued  to  carry 
on  a  successful  commercial  business  for  many 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the 
Scottish  National  Church,  in  1843,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  Kirk.  He  had  then  been  for 
many  years  an  elder  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Kingston,  and  he  so  remained  until  his  dea'ih. 
His  business  continued  to  prosper,  and  in 
course  of  time  he  realized  a  competence.  As 
he  advanced  in  years  he  gradually  ceased 
to  take  any  personal  concern  in  the  m  ,nage- 


ment  of  his  commercial  affairs,  and  finally 
withdrew  from  mercantile  life  altogether. 
He  was  a  man  of  much  social  influence,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  for  the  uprightness 
of  his  chaiacter.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  and 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  directors  of 
that  institution.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of 
Queen's  College  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  King,ston  in  18(i0. 
In  politics  he  favoured  Responsible  Govern- 
ment in  the  Province,  and  was  ij  zealous 
opponent  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  but,  like  many  others 
in  his  day  who  held  those  views,  he  was  an 
adherent  of  the  Coaservative  Party. 

Oliver  Mowat  was  bom  at  Kingston,  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1820.  After  receiving  tuition 
at  several  small  local  private  establishments, 
he  attended  a  more  pretentious  educational 
institution  taught  by  the  Rev.  John  Cruik- 
shank,  who  is  now  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Turriff,  in  Scotland.  The  lativ>r  institution 
was  one  of  some  repute  in  those  times,  and 
numbered  among  its  scholars  the  present 
Premier  of  Canada  and  the  late  Hon. 
John  Hillyard  Cameron.  Like  his  father 
before  him,  he  was  bred  in  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  and  has  always  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  bodv.  As  a  child  he  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  mental 
precocity,  and  learned  to  read  at  a  very 
early  age.  When  only  five  years  old  he 
used  to  mount  a  high  stool  in  his  father's 
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(cuntinj^-room,  ami  ri«a<l  the  newspapers 
aloml  to  tilt'  clerks  t'inpli)y('<l  in  the  estah- 
lislmient.  Like  niost  clever  hoys,  lni  wa,s 
I'oikI  of  houk.H  aixl  Htu<ly,  ami  aeqiiued 
a  (^oo<l  "leal  of  iniscellaiieoii.s  kiiowleilgo. 
irpoii  leaving  school  he  ciitenxl  upon  the 
stmly  of  the  law  in  the  ottice  of  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  John  A.  Macdonalil,  in  Iuh  native 
town.  Within  a  few  months  after  ho  had 
completed  hi.s  sovonteonth  year  the  rebellion 
of  I.S37-S  broke  out.  Trained  as  he  had 
been,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  any 
sympathy  in  that  unwise  movement,  and, 
like  a  loyal  subject,  ho  served  for  a  short 
time  as  a  volunteer.  After  spending  four 
years  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  office,  he  removed 
to  Toronto,  where  he  completed  the  term  of 
his  studies  under  the  late  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Burns,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  In  MichaeliHa.s  Term,  1S41, 
he  was  admitted  a.s  an  attorney  and  solici- 
tor, and  in  the  same  term  he  was  called 
to  the  Bar  of  Upper  Canada.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Kingston.  He  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Toronto,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
former  principal,  Mr.  Burns,  under  the  style 
of  I  lu  s  &  Movvat.  The  late  Mr.  P.  M.  M.  S. 
Vankoughnet  was  subsequently  admitted  to 
the  tirm,  the  style  of  which  thenceforward 
1  >'ame  Burns,  Mowat  &  Vankoughnet.  Mr. 
i.urns  then  occupied  the  position  of  Judge 
of  the  Home  District  Couit,  embracing  the 
present  counties  of  Vork,  Ontario  and  Peel. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  on  his  professional  business  concur- 
rently with  his  judicial  duties  ;  but  in  1848 
an  Act  was  passed  whereby  County  Court 
Judges  were  precluded  from  practising  at 
the  Bar.  Mr.  Burns  accordingly  gave  up 
his  profe.s8ional  practice,  and  retained  his 
seat  on  the  Bench.  He  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Puisn^  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  continued 
to  occupy  that  position  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  January, 


1803.  Mr.  Vankoughnet's  ilistinguished 
career,  both  in  political  life  and  iih  Chancel- 
lor of  U[)per  Canada,  is  outlint><l  elsowhevu 
in  these  pages.  After  Mr.  liurns's  retire- 
ment from  practice,  Messrs.  Mowat  and 
Vankoughnet  continued  to  carry  on  hu.Hiness 
in  [)artnership  foi'  some  years.  Mr.  Mowat 
confined  his  attenticm  almost  o.xclu.sivoly  to 
the  equity  branch  of  the  profession.  The 
Court  of  ( 'hancery,  which  had  been  created 
in  1837,  was  not  then  very  efficiently  con- 
ducted. The  Chancellorship  was  VI  stfc  I  i.i 
the  Crown,  and  the  judicial  duties  wi  . 
discharged  by  Vice-ChancoUor  Rc'ier  ». 
Jameson,  a  man  of  varied  learn' t  i 
complishments,  but  of  object'  li<  -  ■  *! 
and  in  many  important  rer.tccU  u  I't^ 
for  the  duties  of  his  office ;  an( 
and  expense  to  which  suitor 
seijuence  subjected  were  so  g,  ,  as  to  be 
almost  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
The  Vice-Chancellor's  inefficiency  increased 
with  'lis  advancing  years,  and  things  went 
on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  there  was  an 
outcry  for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  from  one  end  of  the  Province  to 
the  other.  In  1849,  the  late  Hon.  William 
Hume  Blake,  who  was  Solicitor-General  in 
the  then  existing  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Gov- 
ernment, introduced  and  passed  through  the 
House  a  Bill  whereby  the  Court  was  re- 
formed and  entirely  reorganized,  with  three 
j  udges  instead  of  one.  Mr.  Blake  himself  was 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  conducted  with  an  efficiency 
which  soon  gained  the  confidence  both  of 
the  Bar  and  the  public. 

At  the  Bar  of  the  remodelled  Court 
Mr.  Mowat  took  a  foremost  place.  His 
practice  grew  day  by  day,  aid  he  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  The  partnership  between  Mr. 
Vankoughnet  and  himself  having  been  dis- 
solved by  mutual  consent,  they  practised 
thenceforward  separately,  and  each  had  a 
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very  largo  business.  Mr.  Mowat  after  a 
time  formed  a  partnership  with  Messrs. 
John  Ewart  and  John  Helliwell  (both  de- 
ceaseil),  under  the  style  of  Mowat,  Ewart  it 
Helliwell ;  and  subsequently  with  the  late 
Mr.  John  Roaf  and  a  Mr.  Davis,  the  style 
of  the  firm  being  Mowat,  Roaf  &  Davis. 
After  the  dissolution  of  this  partnership 
Mr.  Mowat  for  some  time  carried  on  business 
alone.  He  had  the  largest  equity  practice 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  concerned  in 
nearly  every  important  case  which  came 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  those  days. 
Gradually  he  began  to  take  a  keen  interest 
in  politics.  He  had  already,  however, 
formed  political  ideas  widely  at  variance 
with  those  in  which  he  had  been  reared. 
Theoretically,  he  had  become  an  advanced 
Liberal,  though  ho  did  not  then,  and  prob- 
ably does  not  now,  believe  that  the  time  had 
arrived  tor  carrying  all  his  theories  into 
practice.  Some  Consi;rvatives  regarded  and 
spoke  of  liis  alliance  with  the  Reform  Party 
aa  a  defection  from  their  ranks.  A  defec- 
tion, however,  it  certainly  was  not,  as  he  had 
never  been  allied  with  the  Tory  Party,  as 
had  his  father ;  he  had  never  recorded  a 
Tory  vote,  or  in  fact  taken  any  part  in  poli- 
tical life.  His  growing  leanings  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Liberalism  were  the  outgrowth  of  the 
times,  and  of  his  own  study  and  reflection. 
In  185G  Mr.  Mowat  was  created  a  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Public  General 
Statutes  of  Canada  and  of  Upper  Canada 
respectively.  At  the  general  election  of 
1857,  he  offered  himself  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  (now  the  Hon.)  Joseph  C.  Morrison,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  c"  South 
Ontario  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  800,  and 
upon  the  opening  of  the  next  session  in 
February,  1858,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House.  Thore  he  spoke  with  no  uncertain 
sound.     He  opposed  various  measures  of  the 


then-existing  Macdonald-Cartier  Govern- 
ment with  a  vigour  and  clearness  of  expo- 
sition which  produced  considerable  effect. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  all  of  whom 
yielded  the  palm  to  their  leader,  the  late 
Mr.  Brown,  whose  energy  and  vigour  were 
then  in  their  zenith.  Tlie  Opposition  as  a 
whole  was  a  most  formidable  one,  and  the 
Governujent  had  no  sinecure  in  their  offices. 
On  the  (juestion  of  Representation  by  Popu- 
lation the  Ministry  was  sustained,  after  an 
acrimonious  debate  in  which  both  Mr.  Brown 
and  Mr.  Mowat  took  a  conspicuous  part,  by 
a  majority  of  only  twelve.  Then  came  the 
debate  on  the  question  of  the  location  of 
the  seat  of  the  Government.  A  resolution, 
the  terms  of  which  everybody  remend)ers, 
was  carried  against  the  Government  by  a 
majority  of  fourteen.  Tlien  follow<'<l  the 
resignation,  and  the  formation  of  the  Brown- 
Dorion  Government,  in  which  Mr.  Mowat 
accepted  the  post  of  Provincial  Secretary. 
This  Government,  iiowever,  was  fated  to  last 
only  four  days,  the  Governor-General  hav- 
ing refused  the  usual  and  well-known  right 
of  a  new  Ministry  to  a  dissolution.  The 
"  Double  Sliufile  "  followed,  and  Mr.  Mowat 
and  his  colleagues  once  more  found  them- 
selves in  Opposition.  Mr.  Mowat  continued 
to  second  Mr.  Brown  with  much  energy  all 
through  that  Parliament. 

During  tlie  year  1857  he  sat  in  the  City 
Council  of  Toronto  as  Alderman  for  St. 
Lawrence  Ward,  and  during  the  following 
year  for  St.  James's  Ward.  While  occu- 
pying that  position  he  proposed  and  carried 
through  the  Council  an  important  measure 
which  was  known  as  "Alderman  Mowat 's 
By-law."  It  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation,"  and  furnished 
an  important  check  upon  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  funds.  It  has  since  been  con- 
solidated, and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  City 
By-law  No.  504. 
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At  the  ffeneral  election  of  ISGl  he  made 
a  bold  move,  beintf  nothing  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  oust  Mr.  Macdonahl  from  the  rep- 
resentation of  King.st<m,  which  the  latter 
gentleman  had  then  represented  for  a  con- 
tinuous  period   of   seventeen  years.      The 
attempt    wa.s   not    successful,   and    indeed 
could   hardly   have    been    expected    to  be 
.so,  and  Mr.  Mowat  took  refuge  in  hi.s  old 
constituency  of  South  Ontario.     Upon  the 
formation    of    the     Sandfield    Macdonald- 
Dorion  Administration  in  May,  18(53,  Mr. 
Mowat  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Postma.iter- 
.Geueral,  which  he  retained  until  the  de- 
feat of  that  (jt)vernment  in  the  following 
year.     Upon  the  formation  of  the  Tacho- 
Macdonald  Government  he  again  accepted 
the  Postmaster-Generalship,  which  he  re- 
tained for  about  four  months.     He  was  a 
niember  of  the  Union  Conference  held  at 
Quebec  in  that  year,  and  took  a  part  in  the 
drafting:  of  the  Constitution  for  the  Domin- 
ion.    In  the  subsequent  proceedings  which 
resulted  in  the  accomplishment  of  Confed- 
eration he  was  not  destined  to  play  a  very 
important  part,  as  he  about  this  time  with- 
drew from  political  life.     In  the  autumn  of 
18(i4  the  death  of  Vice-Chancellor  Esten  left 
a  vacancy  on  the  Chancery  Bench  in  Upper 
Canada.     The  vacant  position  was  otfei-ed 
to  Mr.  Mowat,  and  after  due  consideration 
accepted.     During  the  next  eight  years  he 
discharged  the  imj)ortant  and  onerous  duties 
of  an  equity  judge  with  honour  to  himself, 
and  with  acceptance  to  the  profession.     The 
most  noteworthy  characteristic  of  his  decis- 
ions is  the  manifest  desire  to  mete  out  per- 
fect justice  between  man  and  man ;  and  for 
this  purpose  to  regard,  as  far  a.s  a  judge 
may,  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  preference  to 
the  letter.     This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  every  judge   who   presides   over 
the  (yourt  of   Chancery ;    though  there  is 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  an 
equity  judge  is  not  bound  by  precedents, 
and  even  by  technicalities,  though  not,  per- 
11-13 


haps,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law.  It  was  currently 
said  by  members  of  the  profession  that  he 
was  tlie  most  reluctant  judge  on  the  Bench 
to  grant  a  decree  to  a  di.shonest  suitor,  what- 
ever former  decisions  and  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  in  the  ca.se  might  be.  Many  of  his 
written  judgments  are  notable  specimens  of 
clear  and  logical  reasoning,  and  are  held  in 
high  respect  by  the  judges  and  the  profes- 
sion generally. 

In  the  autunm  of  1872  Mr.  Mowat  re- 
signed his  .seat  on  the  Bench  and  reentered 
political  life.  The  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  induced  to  take  this  step  were 
simply  these.  The  Act  prohibiting  Dual 
Representation  having  come  into  force,  Mr. 
Blake,  the  then  Premier  of  Ontario,  was 
compelled  to  choose  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  Local  Parliaments  as  a  field  for  his 
futine  labours.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  also 
held  office  in  the  Local  Cabinet,  was  placed 
under  a  similar  necessity.  They  both  finally 
resolved  to  select  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  became  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  Reform  Party  of  Ontario  to  supply 
their  place  in  the  Local  Cabinet.  It  was 
suggested  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor — no 
doubt  by  Mr.  Blake,  the  retiring  Premier 
— that  Mr.  Mowat,  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
re-enter  the  political  arena,  would  be  emi- 
nently fitted  to  carry  on  the  Government 


with  advantage  to  the  Province, 
gestion   was 


The  sug- 


acted  upon,  and  Mr.  Mowat 
accepted  the  proposition  made  to  him.  On 
the  25th  of  October  it  was  announced  that 
the  Ministry  had  been  reconstructed  under 
Mr.  Mowat 's  auspices,  and  that  Mr.  Mowat 
had  himself  taken  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General.  Nearly  eight  years  have  elap.sed 
since  that  time.  There  have  been  modi- 
fications in  the  personnel  of  the  Local 
Cabinet  in  the  interval,  but  Mr.  Mowat  still 
retains  his  position,  and  the  I'esult  of  the 
elections  of  the  5th  of  June,  1879,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
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ousted,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 
After  forminji  his  Cabinet  in  the  autumn  of 
1872,  he  presented  himself  to  the  electors  of 
North  Oxford,  when  he  was  returned  by- 
acclamation.  He  was  again  returned  by 
acclamation  at  the  general  election  in  1875  ; 
and  at  the  general  election  in  1879  his  ma- 
jority was  1157.  At  the  latter  election  he 
was  also  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  East  Toronto,  in  opposition  to  the  Hon. 
Alexander  Morris,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  57  votes. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  legislation  effected 
in  Ontario  under  Mr.  Mowat's  ri'gime  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  industry  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  which  he  has  been  the  guiding 
spirit.  He  assumed  office,  as  has  been  seen, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1872.  The  ensu- 
ing session  lasted  nearly  three  months,  du- 
ring which  163  Acts  were  passed,  50  of 
which  related  to  matters  of  general  concern. 
Among  the  most  important  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  Act  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Loan  Fund;  the  Act  consolidating 
the  Municipal  Law;  and  the  Act  respecting 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  Other  legis- 
lation effected  improvements  in  the  mode 
of  electing  members  of  the  Legislature ; 
extended  the  usefulness  of  the  Provincial 
University,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  Senate ; 
established  a  school  for  practical  instruction 
in  the  arts  of  mining,  engineering,  meciian- 
ics  and  manufactures  ;  made  more  effectual 
regulations  respecting  the  liquor  traffic ;  and 
established  public  boards  of  health  for  the 
prevention  or  removal  of  causes  of  disease. 

During  the  next  session,  which  opened 
in  January,  1874,  103  Acts  were  passed,  37 
of  which  were  of  general  utility.  Among 
the  most  important  legislation  effected  was 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  income 
voters,  and  the  establishment  of  machi- 
nery for  the  revision  of  voters'  lists  at  a 
moderate  expense  to  each  municipality, 
while  the  principle  of  voting  by  ballot  was 
introduced.     The  system  of  licenses  as  a 


preliminary  to  the  lawful  solemnization  of 
marriage  was  made  clear,  and  all  legal  ques- 
tions, both  as  to  past  and  future  marriages, 
were  removed,  and  the  Provincial  fee  abol- 
ished. The  wages  of  mechanics  under  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  were  exempted 
from  attachment  by  garnishee.  Mr.  Mowat 
also  took  a  further  successful  step  in  remo- 
ving the  anomalies  between  matters  cogni- 
zable at  law  and  in  equity,  and  removed  the 
great  defect  which  had,  up  to  this  time,  ex- 
isted in  our  judicial  system,  by  constituting 
a  Court  of  Appeal  as  an  independent  Court. 
The  law  relating  to  Public  and  High  Schools 
was  consolidated  under  his  supervision,  and 
the  experiment  was  made  of  introducing 
elective  members  into  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  advantage  of  general  laws 
for  incoi-porating  and  conferring  privileges 
upon  associations  of  individuals  for  any 
proper  or  lawful  object,  such  as  for  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  purposes,  or  for  any  trade, 
business,  or  manufacture,  was  also  provided 
for,  and  an  expeditious  and  cheap  method 
of  securing  incorporation  for  such  purposes 
was  established.  The  regulations  of  the 
liquor  traffic  were  improved  by  taking  from 
municipal  inspectors  the  right  of  granting 
licenses,  and  placing  this  right  under  the 
control  of  the  police  commissioners  in  cities, 
and  the  municipal  councils  in  other  places, 
and  giving  the  Government  further  powers 
for  securing  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  last  session  of  the  then  existing  Par- 
liament opened  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1874,  and  presented  a  satisfactory  record  or 
its  labours,  94  Acts  having  been  passed,  30 
of  which  were  for  public  objects.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  enumerated  the  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  increase  of  the  r'jpresentation 
of  the  Province  by  six  additional  members  ; 
an  Act  imposing  additional  checks  against 
bribery  and  corruption  at  elections,  and 
facilitating  the  procedure  in  election  trials  ; 
and  an  Act  n\aking  titles  to  land  more 
secure,  and  simplifying  the  proof  thereof  by 
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lessening  the  time  required  to  constitute 
title  by  possession.  The  ballot  was  also  ex- 
tended to  municipal  elections,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mechanics'  Lien  Act  was  made 
more  efficient. 

This  record  of  legislation  was  accepted  by 
the  Province  as  satisfactory,  and  at  the  gen- 
eral election  held  in  January,  1875,  Mr. 
Mowat's  Government  was  sustained  by  a 
considerable  majority.  The  first  session  of 
the  new  Parliament  began  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1875,  and  closed  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1876,  during  which  114  Acts 
were  passed,  30  being  of  public  application. 
The  chief  public  measures  referred  to  vital 
statistics,  amendments  to  the  law  respect- 
ing municipal  elections,  amendments  to 
the  law  suggested  by  the  statute  commis- 
sioners, the  privileges  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  voters'  lists,  circuits  for  County 
Court  Judges,  increase  of  jurisdiction  and 
amendments  to  the  Division  Court  Act,  secu- 
rity of  public  officers  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
regulation  and  licensing  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies doing  business  in  Ontario.  Further 
amendments  were  made  in  the  law  respect- 
ing the  liquor  traffic,  so  as  to  secure  proper 
restraints,  and  diminish  its  injurious  effects. 
Important  changes  were  also  effected  in  the 
Education  Department  of  Ontario.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Executive  Council  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  a  Minister  of  Education  was  appointed 
in  lieu  of  the  Chief  Superintendent. 

During  the  session  of  1877  the  most  im- 
portant public  legislation  related  to  escheats 
and  forfeitures,  the  granting  of  the  franchise 
to  farmers'  sons,  the  application  of  voters' 
lists  to  municipal  elections,  and  amendments 
in  the  Acts  respecting  the  Education  De- 
partment, and  Public  and  High  Schools. 
An  Act  was  passed  for  the  encouragement 
of  Agiiculture,  Horticulture,  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, including  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
and  further  amendments  were  made  to  the 
law  respecting  the  liquor  traffic.     Effect  was 


also  given  to  the  revision  of  the  Ontario 
Statutes,  a  task  which  had  been  completed 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
Mowat.  During  this  session  also  the  grati- 
fying results  attending  the  Canadian  ex- 
hibit at  Philadelphia  were  formally  made 
known  to  the  House. 

The  most  important  public  measures  of 
the  session  of  1878  were  an  Act  to  establish 
regulations  for  the  public  service  of  Ontario ; 
an  Act  for  more  clearly  defining  the  rights 
and  powers  of  Justices  of  the  Peace ;  an 
Act  for  the  winding  up  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies ;  an  Act  to  establish  a  fund  of 
S200,000  in  aid  of  tile  drainage  operations; 
and  an  Act  to  provide  for  the  finality  of 
the  voters'  list.  The  session  of  1879 — the 
last  session  of  the  third  Parliament  of  On- 
tario— was  an  especially  productive  one. 
The  most  important  of  the  public  Acts  were 
the  foUowincj: — to  confirm  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  Northerly  and  Westerly  boun- 
daries of  Ontario  by  the  Arbitrators,  and  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  justice 
therein ;  to  provide  for  the  duration  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly;  to  protect  candidates 
at  elections  when  lawful  and  reasonable 
expenses  are  incurred  on  their  behalf  with- 
out any  corrupt  intent;  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem of  selecting  jurors;  to  regulate  proceed- 
ings under  powers  of  sale  in  mortgages,  and 
to  preserve  the  right  of  dower  to  wives  ;  to 
facilitate  companies  in  supplying  gas,  heat, 
or  steam.  Further  amendments  were  also 
made  respecting  Public,  Separate  and  High 
Schools.  From  the  Reports  presented  to 
the  House  during  the  session  it  appeared 
that  Ontario,  in  the  nature,  extent  and  ex- 
cellence of  her  exhibits  at  Paris,  had  gained 
as  great  commendation  as  she  had  received 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  that  a  market 
had  been  opened  for  certain  Canadian  manu- 
factures. 

The  most  important  measures  of  last  ses- 
sion wero  the  Act  authorizing  the  erect'on 
of  new  Parliament  and  Departmental  Buiid- 
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ing.i ;  the  Act  extending  the  jurisdiction 
and  altering  the  machinery  of  the  Division 
Courts;  the  Act — known  as  "The  Creditor^' 
Relief  Act,  1880  " — whereby  priority  among 
execution  creditors  was  intended  to  be  abol- 
ished ;  and  the  Act  amending  the  law  respect- 
ing municipal  taxatio  i.  The  Judicature  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  but  not  passed,  is  a 
measure  which  also  re  quires  some  reference, 
as  it  is  likely  to  engagt  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  next  session,  and  to  provoke 
warm  discussion  all  over  the  Province.  This 
Act  is  founded  upon  the  English  Law  Reform 
Act  of  1873,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of 
original  matter  for  which  Mr.  Mowat  is  him- 
self responsible.  It  contemplates  a  practi- 
cal fusion  of  law  and  equity,  the  abolition 
of  all  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  sixbsti- 
tution  of  a  general  Supreme  Court  of  Judi 
cature  for  Ontario.  By  its  provisions,  the 
now  Court  is  to  consist  of  two  permanent 
divisions,  one  with  original  jurisdiction,  em- 
bracing the  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery, Queen's  Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  to 
be  called  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  and 
the  other,  with  appellate  jurisdiction;  to 
be  called  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  High 
Court  of  Justice  is  to  consist  of  three  divi- 
sions, to  be  known  as  Chancery,  Queen's 
Bench,  and  Common  Pleas,  each  with  a 
President  of  its  own.  It  is  to  have  all  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  present  Supe- 
rior Courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  is  to  remain  unchanged.  In  all 
Courts  law  and  equity  are  to  be  concurrent- 
ly administered,  and  in  matters  not  specific  '., 
where  there  is  any  conflict  or  variance  be- 
tween the  rules  of  Equity  and  the  rules  of 
Common  Law,  the  rules  of  Equity  are  io 
prevail.  "  Terms,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
abolished,  and  the  Courts  may  sit  and  act  at 
any  time  and  place  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  or  for  the  discharge  of  any  duty 
which,  by  statute  or  otherwise,  is  required  to 
be  discharged  during  or  after  term.  The 
.■item   of  pleading  is  materially 
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simplified,  and  should  the  Act  come  into 
operation,  lawyers  will  pract'  Jly  have  to 
unlearn  many  of  the  lessons  of  a  lifetime. 
Instead  of  the  elaborate  technical  pleadings 
in  force  since  the  passing  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  Act — and  these  are  sim- 
plicity itself  as  compared  with  the  system 
previously  in  vogue — there  will  be  simple 
brief  statements  of  alleged  facts  by  the 
plaintirt',  and  equally  simple  denials  by  the 
defendant.  That  so  radical  a  Bill  should 
meet  with  opposition  from  many  members 
of  the  profession  is  what  was  to  be  expected. 
That  the  discussion  respecting  it  will  be 
sharp,  and  that  some  of  its  clauses  will 
have  to  be  modified,  it  is  safe  to  assume. 
Such  discussions  and  modifications,  however, 
are  the  all  but  invariable  accompaniments 
of  measures  equally  radical,  and  equally  far- 
reaching  in  their  application.  The  general 
principles  of  the  Bill — the  simplification  of 
legal  practice,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  litigation — are  likely  to  find  acceptance 
with  the  piiblic,  and  in  some  form  or  other 
these  principles  are  likely  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Mowat  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  is  a  Bencher 
ex  o^cio  of  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario. 
It  has  been  seen  that  for  some  time  subse- 
quent to  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
existing  between  Messrs.  Mowat,  Boaf  tte 
Davis,  Mr.  Mowat  carried  on  lousiness  ...one. 
In  1862  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
James  Maclennan,  under  the  style  of  Mowat 
(fo  Maclennan,  which  was  dissolved  on  Mr. 
Mowat's  accepting  the  Vice-Chancellorship. 
On  his  afterwards  leaving  the  Bench  for 
political  life  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  again  became  connected  with 
Mr.  ^(iiiclennan,  who  had  some  years  before 
admitted  as  a  partner  Mr.  John  Downey,  an 
old  student  of  Mr.  Mowat's,  and  the  style 
of  the  firm  has  ever  since  been  Mowat,  Mac- 
lennan k  Downey.  Of  this  firm  Mr.  Mowat 
is,  as  its  style  imports,  senior  partner. 

Notwithstanding  the  pronounced  political 
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stand  he  has  taken  ever  since  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  Mr.  Mowat's  personal  char- 
acter has  never  been  assailed,  and  now 
stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  Do- 
minion, not  only  among  the  adherents  of  his 
own  party,  but  among  his  opponents.  His 
most  enduring  clain;  to  the  remembrance  of 
posterity  will  be  as  a  law  reformer,  in  which 
respect  none  of  his  contemporaries  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute  his  prseminence.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  Judicature  Act,  which  has  not 
yet  become  law — and  which,  in  its  present 


shape,  is  hardly  likely  to  become  law — his 
Administration  of  Justice  Acts  and  other 
kindred  meas'"''e8  are  lasting  evidences  of 
his  legal  acumen,  right-mindedness,  and 
breadth  of  view.  His  technical  education 
has  not  curtailed  his  intellect,  and  he  is 
not  wedded  to  precedent,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  with  members  of  his  profession. 
The  work  of  his  life  has  botn  done  quietly, 
and  without  any  parade  or  ostentation,  but 
it  has  left  its  mark  upon  our  institutions, 
and  the  mark  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  effaced. 


i  . 
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DR.  DOUGLAS'S  career  furnishes  a  nota- 
ble example  of  the  extent  to  which 
genuine  manliness  and  force  of  character, 
aided  by  a  strong  and  earnest  purpose  in 
life,  can  triumph  over  depressing  and  ad- 
verse circumstances.  He  began  his  minis- 
terial life  with  few  advantages  derived  from 
education,  and  with  none  whatever  derived 
from  social  standing.  Since  reaching  man- 
hood he  has  been  subjected  to  the  serious 
drawbacks  inseparable  from  various  depres- 
sing ailments  and  an  uncertain  state  of 
bodily  health.  His  great  powers  have  de- 
veloped themselves  in  spite  of  hindrances  to 
which  a  feebler  will  and  a  smaller  measure 
of  genius  would  undoubtedly  have  suc- 
cumbed. Undeterred  by  the  various  ob- 
stacles which  from  time  to  time  have  arisen 
in  his  path,  he  has  long  since  achieved  a 
position  as  a  pulpit  orator  unsurpassed — 
perhaps  unrivalled — in  this  country.  His 
reputation  is  not  confined  to  Canada,  or  to 
*,he  religiou,T  Body  wherewith  h*^  is  more 
immediately  connected.  The  lecture-halls 
of  New  England  have  echoed  to  the  deep 
tones  of  his  powerful  voice,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  eloquence  stands  as  high  in  Boston 
as  in  Montreal,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  ministerial  career  has  been  spent.  That 
he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
— handicapped,  as  he  has  been,  by  a  late 
start  in  life,  and  by  subsequent  ill-health — 
affords  strong  proof  that,  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  his   fame  would  have 


been  world-wide.  His  services  to  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
generally,  have  been  very  great,  and  the 
future  historian  of  Canadian  Methodism 
must  assign  to  him  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  among  the  pidpit  orators  of  his  time. 
As  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  his  name, 
he  is  of  Scottish  origin.  He  was  born  on 
the  14th  of  October,  182.5,  at  Ashkirk,  a 
beautiful  little  village  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Roxburgh.shire,  about 
seven  miles  from  Abbotsford,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  district  consecrated  by 
the  geni"s  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  and  John  Leyden.  "  Doubtless," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Methodist  Magazine, 
"  his  young  soul  was  often  stirred  by  the 
heroic  traditions  of  Flodden  Field  and  of 
Dunbar,  which  v  ere  both  near  by,  and  by 
the  ballads  of  Chevy  Chase  and  of  the 
border  wars."  dis  parents  were  strict  Pres- 
byterians, and  )f  course  reared  their  family 
in  the  Presbyt(  rian  doctrines.  How  exten- 
sive the  famil/  was,  we  have  no  present 
means  of  ascer  .aining.  There  were  at  all 
events  three  so:  is,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  he  youngest.  The  family 
emigrated  from  S.'otland  to  Canada  in  1832, 
when  George  was  a  child  of  se  ven  years  old, 
and  settled  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  The 
parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
the  children  seem  from  the  first  to  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  their  own  way  in 
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life.  Tlu'ir  otliicational  advantajj^es,  as  lias 
been  intimated,  wore  not  'great.  Oeorgo 
attended  for  a  short  time  at  a  private  .scliool 
at  Tiaprairio,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  a 
Presbyterian  minister ;  but  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  aoqi''red  much  tiiere  bisyond 
an  elementary  kn  vvledgo  of  the  tliree  R's. 
Upon  leaving  this  school  he  was  for  a  short 
time  employed  as  an  a.ssistant  in  a  Montreal 
book  store,  after  which  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  tmde  of  a  blacksmith.  He  learned 
his  'jrade,  and  entered  into  partnersliip, 
while  still  ?n  his  teens,  with  his  eldest 
brother,  James,  who  was  a  carpenter  and 
builder.  Meanwliile  he  had  become  an  in- 
satiable reader,  and  devoured  with  eagerness 
whatever  books  came  in  his  way.  His  facul- 
ties would  seem  to  have  developed  some- 
what late,  but  before  he  had  reached  mnn- 
hood  his  friends  and  acquaintances  began 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  was  endowed 
with  unusual  powers  of  mind.  Upon  any 
subject  which  specially  attracted  his  atten- 
tion he  was  wont  to  express  hira.self  with 
an  eloquence  and  a  wealth  of  illustration 
such  as  is  not  often  heard  from  a  youth 
imperfectly  educated,  and  who  has  not  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  association  with 
cultured  minds.  Erelong  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  study  medicine,  and  matriculated 
in  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Montreal. 
Soon  after  this  time,  and  while  his  medi- 
cal studies  were  still  in  progress,  a  crisis 
took  place  in  his  mental  history.  He  began 
to  attend  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was 
awakened  by  the  preaching  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Scjuire,  who  was  then  a  power  in 
the  local  Mcthodi-st  pulpit.  Having  ex- 
perienced the  mental  phenomena  incident 
to  "conversion,"  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  take 
a  conspicuous  part  as  a  "  class  leader,"  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Mattheson. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  singularly  diffident 
about  his  own  capacity  for  speaking  before 
an  audience.    In  a  very  short  time,  however, 


his  thoughts  found  foicible  expression,  and 
it  was  observed  that  his  addre.sses  produced 
a  marked  effect  upon  those  who  listened  to 
them.  In  process  of  time  he  became  a  local 
preacher ;  enudating,  in  this  respect,  the 
example  of  his  elder  brother  John,  who  fiad 
also  undergone  spiritual  experiences,  and 
who  sub-sequently  became  a  zealous  and 
effective  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
George's  sermons  were  from  the  very  first 
marked  by  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  fervour. 
"  It  was  evident,"  .says  the  writer  already 
cpioted  from,  "that  God  had  called  this  young 
man  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry 
as  his  life-work,  and  he  was  not  disobedient 
to  the  Divine  call."  In  1848,  being  then  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  received  as  a 
probationer  for  the  ministry.  In  1849,  hav- 
ing been  recommended  by  the  Lower  Canada 
District  to  attend  the  Wtsleyan  Theologi- 
cal Institute  at  Richmond,  in  England,  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  for  that  purpose,  but 
had  scarcely  reached  his  destination  ere  he 
was  appointed  to  missionary  work  in  the 
Bahamas  District  of  the  West  India  Mission. 
He  was  specially  ordained  at  St.  John's 
Square,  London,  in  the  .spring  of  iSoO,  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  Dr.  Alder,  and 
others,  and  sent  to  the  Bermuda  Islands. 
After  about  eighteen  months'  residence  there 
his  health  failed,  and  he  began  to  suffer 
from  a  distressing  affection  of  the  nerves, 
engendered  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  augmented,  doubtless,  by  his  cease- 
less mental  toil.  He  was  accordingly  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Montreal,  and  has  ever 
since  resided  in  Canada,  where  his  reputation 
has  steadily  grown  with  his  increasing  years. 
Of  his  ministerial  life,  twenty  years  have 
been  spent  in  Montreal — eleven  in  pastoral 
work,  seven  as  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Theo- 
logical College,  and  two  without  a  charge,  on 
account  of  ill-health.  His  other  fields  of  toil 
have  been  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton, 
in  each  of  which  he  laboured  with  great 
effect  for  three  years.     Ever  since  devoting 
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liiiiis«-It'  to  tht>  ministry  In*  hiw  l»oon  an 
iii(l(>t'iiti;;ii)ilt>  Htinlont,  and  has  aitlml  his 
^(niat  natural  powoi-s  of  mind  by  a  wiilo  ami 
various  course  of  roadin;,'.  H»^  is  «>.sp<>cially 
Icarnud  in  MutaphysicH,  and  notwitliNtand- 
in^  hiN  multifariouH  dutiiM  and  fr«'(]UL>nt 
Itodily  infirmities,  ]\v  hnn  kept  himsi'lf  fidly 
abreast  of  tlie  times  in  literature,  philosopliy, 
and  natural  science.  In  1HI>!),  in  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  abilities,  the  University 
of  McOill  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

To  say  that  Dr.  Douglas  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  brother  ministers  and  Pro- 
fessors, and  by  Canadian  Methotlists  gen- 
erally, would  be  to  give  very  faint  ex- 
pression to  the  prevailing  sentiment.  He 
is  endowed  with  a  magnetic  force  of  charac- 
ter which  impels  all  his  acquaintances  to 
regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  warm  personal 
friend.  He  has  often  been  deputed  to  rep- 
resent his  Church  in  the  great  ecclesiastical 
gatherings  of  Christendom,  and  "  right  roy- 
ally has  he  perfonned  that  task,  maintain- 
ing the  honour  of  his  Church  and  country 
in  the  presence  of  the  foremost  orators  of 
the  day.  His  manly  presence,  his  deep- 
toned  voice,  his  broad  sweep  of  thought  and 
majestic  flights  of  eloquence,  have  stin-ed 


the  hearts  of  listening  thousands,  ami  done 
bravo  battle  for  the  cause  of  (}od."  Mis 
v)ratory  has  been  pronounced  by  many  com- 
petent judges  to  l)t'  even  more  eti'eetivt!  than 
that  of  his  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Dr. 
Pinishon.  Possessed  of  few  of  the  tricks  of 
elocution,  his  voice  has  a  peculiar  depth  and 
richness  of  intonation  which  no  mere  elocu- 
tionary training  can  give,  and,  when  roused 
by  a  more  than  usually  congenial  theme,  his 
utterances  seem  to  Ihj  positively  inspired. 
Among  a  host  of  other  important  under- 
takings, he  has  represented  liis  Church  at 
the  Young  Men's  C'hristian  Associaticm  at 
the  International  Conventions  at  Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia,  Albany,  Indianapolis,  and 
Chicago;  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
New  York ;  and  at  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  has  also  filled  with 
eminent  ability  the  oftices  of  Co- Delegate 
of  the  old  Canada  Conference,  President  of 
the  Montreal  Conference,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  President  of  the  General  C/onfer- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 
Of  late  years  he  has  devoted  his  best  powei-s 
to  the  duties  incidental  to  his  position  as 
Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Col- 
lege at  Montreal. 
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JAMES  BRUCE,  who  afterwards  became 
eighth  Earl  of  Elgin  and  twelfth  Earl 
of  Kincardine,  was  born  in  London,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1811.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  his  father,  the  seventh  Earl,  whose  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  was  indirectly  the 
means  of  procuring  for  him  a  reputation 
which  will  probably  endure  as  long  as  the 
English  language.  All  readers  of  Byron  are 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  reputation  was  gained.  In  the  year 
1709,  Lord  Elgin  was  despatched  by  the 
British  Government  as  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Constantinople.  During  his  embassy  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  Athens,  where  he  found 
that  the  combined  influence  of  time  and  the 
Turks  was  rapidly  destroying  the  magnifi- 
cent vestiges  of  the  past  wherewith  the  city 
and  its  neighbourhood  abounded.  Actuated 
by  a  wish  to  preserve  some  of  these  relics 
of  departed  greatness — and  probably  wish- 
ing to  connect  his  name  with  their  preser- 
vation— he  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  of  them  to 
England.  Without  much  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Porte  to  take 
away  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Athens  "any 
stones  that  might  appear  interesting  to  him." 
Tlie  British  Government  declined  to  lend  its 
assistance  to  what  some  members  of  the 
Cabinet  regarded  as  an  act  of  spoliation, 
and  Lord  Elgin  was  thus  compelled  to  carry 
out  the  project  at  his  own  expense.  He 
11—14 


hired  a  corps  of  artists,  labourers,  and  other 
assistants,  most  of  whom  were  specially 
brought  from  Italy,  to  aid  in  the  work. 
About  ten  years  were  spent  in  detaching 
from  the  Parthenon,  and  in  excavating  from 
the  rubbish  at  its  base,  numerous  specimens 
of  various  sculptures,  all  or  most  of  which 
were  presumed  to  have  been  the  handiwork 
of  Phidias  and  his  pupils.  Other  aluable 
sculptures  were  disinterred  from  the  ruins 
about  the  Acropolis,  and  rlsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Upon  the  arrival  in  Eng- 
land of  these  great  works  of  ancient  art  all 
the  world  of  London  went  to  see  and  admire 
them.  In  1810  they  were  purchased  for  the 
nation  for  £35,000,  and  placed  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  stilf  remain.  Many 
persons,  however,  censured  Lord  Elgin  for 
what  they  called  his  Vandalism  in  removing 
the  relics  from  their  native  land.  Among 
those  who  assailed  him  on  this  score  wps 
Lord  Byron,  who  hurled  anathemas  at  I  im 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  "  The  Curse  of 
Minerva  "  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  made 
Lord  Elgin's  name  immortal.  The  case  made 
against  him  in  that  fierce  philippic,  however, 
is  grossly  one-sided,  as  the  author  himself 
subsequently  acknowledged ;  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The 
presence  of  these  magnificent  sculptm-es  in 
the  British  Museum  gave  an  impetus  to 
sculpture  not  (mly  throughout  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  to  a  less  extent  throughout  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe.     It  should  also  be 
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remembered  that  had  they  bean  permitted 
to  remain  where  they  were  they  would  most 
likely  have  been  totally  destroyed  long  be- 
fore now  in  some  of  the  many  violent  scenes 
of  which  Athens  ha.j  since  been  the  tlicatre. 
So!>ie  art  critics  have — more  especially  of 
late  years — decried  the  workmanship  of 
these  marbles,  and  have  argued  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  work  of 
Phid;as.  It  is  beyord  doubt,  however,  that 
they  display  Greek  art  at  a  splendid  and 
mature  stage  of  deve  opment,  and  their  value 
to  the  British  nation  is  simply  beyond  price. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  destined 
to  achieve  a  higher  and  less  dubious  repu- 
tation than  that  of  his  father.  Being  only 
a  second  son,  he  was  not  born  heir-apparent 
to  the  family  title  and  estates,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  completed  before — In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  and 
of  his  father — he  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  ho  went  to  Eton, 
from  which  seat  of  learning  he  in  due  time 
pa£  >ed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Here  he 
formed  one  of  a  group  of  young  men,  many 
of  whom  have  since  attained  high  distinc- 
tion in  political  life.  Among  them  we  find 
the  names  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the 
late  Duke  of  Newcastle  (the  friend  and 
guardian  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1800), 
Sidney  Herbert,  James  Ramsay  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  son  of  a  former  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada),  Lord  Canning,  Rob- 
ert Lowe,  Edward  Cardwell,  and  Roundell 
Palmer — now  Lord  Selborne.  Between 
young  Bruce  and  two  of  these — Ramsay 
and  Canning — an  uncommonly  warm  inti- 
macy prevailed ;  and  it  is  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous coincidence  that  they  lived  to  be  the 
three  successive  rulere  of  India  during  the 
transition  period  of  British  Government 
there.  Ramsay,  then  Lord  Dalhousie,  was 
the  last  Governor  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Mutiny ;  Canning  was  Governor  du- 
ring the  Mutiny ;  and  Bruce,  as  Lord  Elgin, 


was  the  first  wlio  went  out  as  Viceroy  after 
the  Indian  Empire  was  brought  iinder  the 
govcrhment  of  the  C'rown. 

Among  the  brilliant  young  men  who  wore 
his  friends  and  compeers  at  college,  James 
Bruce  is  said  to  have  been  as  conspicuous  as 
any  for  the  brilliancy  and  originality  of  his 
speeches  at  the  Union.  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self has  said  of  him, "  I  well  remember  plac- 
ing him,  as  to  the  natural  gift  of  eloquence, 
at  'he  head  of  all  those  I  knew,  either  at  Eton 
or  at  the  University."  But  he  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  maturity  of  judgment,  by 
a  love  of  abstract  thought,  and  by  those 
philosophical  studies  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  true  reasoning  in  the  mind.  In  1834 
he  published  a  pamphlet  to  protest  against  a 
monopoly  of  liberal  sentiment  by  the  Whigs ; 
and  in  1841  he  went  into  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Southampton  on  Conservative 
principles,  which  had,  however,  a  strong 
flavour  of  Whiggism  about  them.  He  soon 
developed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  political 
life.  Ho  seconded  the  address  which  turned 
out  Lord  Ifei bourne  and  brought  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  prophetically  fa- 
vourable to  free  trade,  and  he  would  doubt- 
less have  been  a  cordial  supporter  of  Peel's 
liberal  commercial  policy  had  not  his  Parlia- 
mentary career  speedily  "ome  to  an  (md.  In 
1840,  George,  Lord  Bruce,  older  brother  of 
James,  died 'unmarried,  md  the  latter  be- 
came heir-apparent  to  the  family  honours. 
On  the  22nd  of  April,  1841,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Can- 
ning Bruce.  The  death  of  his  father  soon 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  Scottish  peer- 
age. He  had  no  seat  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  in  1842  he  accepted  from 
Lord  Stanley  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Jamaica  —  an  appointment  which  decided 
his  vocation  in  life.  With  his  career  at 
Jamaica  we  have  no  special  concern,  and  it 
need  not  detain  us.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  he;  remained  there  four  years, 
during  which  period — owing,  doubtless,  in 
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some  measure  to  the  sudden  death  of  his 
wife  soon  after  their  arrival  in  the  island — 
he  led  a  somewhat  secluded  life.  He  quitted 
his  post  in  184G,  and  returned  to  England. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  there, 
Lord  Grey,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  offered 
him  the  position  of  Governor-General  of 
British  North  America.  He  accepted  it,  says 
his  biographer,  not  in  the  mere  spirit  of  self- 
ish ambition,  but  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
responsibility  attached  to  it.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  go  to  Canada  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year.  In  the  interval, 
on  November  7th.  he  married  Lady  Mary 
Louisa  Lambton,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Durham,  whose  five  months'  sojourn  in 
this  country  in  the  year  1838  was  destined 
to  produce  such  important  and  beneficial 
effects  upon  our  Constitution.  Lord  Elgin 
was  wont  to  say  that  "  The  real  and  effectual 
vindication  of  Lord  Durham's  memory  and 
proceedings  will  be  the  success  of  a  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada  who  works  out  his 
views  of  government  fairly."  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  young  Conservative  Peer, 
who  had  already  .shaken  oft"  his  early  Tory 
prepossessions,  found  himself  called  upon  to 
build  on  the  broad  foundations  laid  by  the 
most  advanced  member  of  the  Liberal  party 
of  that  day,  and  to  inaugurate  the  new  prin- 
ciple of  goveriiuient  which  Lord  Durham 
and  Charles  Buller  had  conceived,  not  mere- 
ly in  Canada,  but  throughout  the  colonial 
empire  of  Britain.  Leaving  his  bride  behind 
him,  to  follow  at  a  less  inch  ment  season,  he 
set  out  for  the  .seat  of  his  i.ew  duties  early 
in  January,  and  reached  Montreal  on  the 
29th.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Monk- 
lands,  the  suburban  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

Nine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  rebellion 
of  1837.  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Sydenham, 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Lord  Tletcalfe,  and  Lord 
Cathcart,  had  successively  governed  the 
North  American  Provinces  in  that  short  in- 
terval, but — except  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dur- 


ham— with  not  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  method  of  Responsible  Government 
was  new  with  us.  The  smouldering  fires  of 
rebellion  were  only  just  extinguished.  The 
repulsion  of  races  was  at  its  strongest.  The 
deposed  clique  which  had  virtually  ruled 
the  colony  was  .still  furious,  and  the  de- 
pressed section  was  suspicious  and  restive. 
It  was  just  at  the  time,  too,  when,  between 
English  and  American  legislation,  we  were 
suffering  at  once  from  the  evils  of  protec- 
tion and  free  trade.  The  principles  upon 
v.'hich  Lord  Elgin  undertook  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  that  he  should  identify  himself  with 
no  party,  but  make  himself  a  mediator  and 
moderator  between  the  influential  of  all 
parties ;  that  he  should  retain  no  ministers 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Assembly,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the 
people ;  and  that  he  should  not  refuse  his 
consent  to  any  measure  proposed  by  his 
Ministry,  unless  it  should  be  of  an  extreme 
party  character,  such  as  the  Assembly  or  the 
people  would  be  sure  to  disapprove  of.  For 
some  months  after  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try matters  went  smoothly  enough.  The 
Draper  Administration,  never  very  strong, 
had  for  several  years  been  growing  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  was  now  tottering 
towards  its  fall ;  but  so  far  it  could  com- 
mand a  small  majority  of  votes,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  reins  of  power.  The 
result  of  the  next  general  elections,  how- 
ever, which  were  held  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  was  the  return  of  a  large  preponder- 
ance of  Reformers,  among  whom  were  nearly 
all  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Reform  Party. 
Upon  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the- 25th 
of  Februaiy,  1848,  the  Draper  Administra- 
tion resigned,  and  its  leader  accepted  a  seat 
on  the  Judicial  Bench.  The  Governor  accord- 
ingly summoned  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  his  councils,  and  the  Baldwin-Lafon- 
taine  Ministry  was  formed.  After  a  short 
session  the  House  was  prorogued  on  the  25th 
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of  March.  It  did  not  meet  again  until  the 
18th  of  January  following.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  inform  the  Canadian  reader  that 
the  Canadian  Parliament  sat  at  Montreal 
at  that  time.  During  the  session  one  of  the 
stormiest  episodes  in  our  history  occurred. 
Every  Canadian  who  has  passed  middle  age 
remembers  that  disturbed  time.  The  ex- 
citement arose  out  of  the  Rebellion  Losses 
Bill,  as  it  was  called — a  measure  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lafontaine,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  reimburse  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Province  as  had  sustained  loss  from 
the  rebellion  of  eleven  years  before.  Within 
a  very  short  time  after  the  close  of  that 
rebellion,  the  attention  of  both  sections  of 
the  colony  was  directed  to  compensating 
those  who  had  suffered  by  it.  First  came 
the  case  of  the  primary  sufferers,  if  so 
they  may  be  called ;  that  is,  the  loyalists, 
whose  property  had  been  destroyed  by 
rebels.  Measures  were  at  once  takc-n  to  in- 
demnify all  such  persons — in  Upper  Canada, 
by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  its 
separate  Provincial  Parliament ;  in  Lower 
Canada,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Special 
Council,  under  which  the  Province  was  at 
that  time  administered.  But  it  was  felt 
that  this  was  not  enough ;  that  where  pro- 
perty had  been  wantonly  and  lianecessarily 
destroyed,  even  though  it  were  by  persons 
acting  in  support  of  authority,  some  com- 
pensation ought  to  be  given ;  and  the  Upr'' . 
Canada  Act  above  mentioned  was  ameiided 
next  year,  in  the  first  session  of  the  United 
Parliament,  so  as  to  extend  to  all  losses 
occasioned  by  violence  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons acting  or  assuming  to  act  on  Her 
Majesty's  behalf.  Nothing  was  done  at  this 
time  about  Lower  Canada;  but  it  wps 
obviously  inevitable  that  the  treatment  ap- 
plied to  the  one  Province  should  be  extended 
to  the  other.  Accordingly,  in  1845,  during 
Lord  Metcalfe's  Government,  and  under  a 
Conservative  Admistration,  an  Address  was 
adopted    unanimously    by   the    Assembly, 


praying  His  Excellency  to  cause  proper 
mtosures  to  be  taken  "  in  order  to  insure 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the 
Province  formerly  Lower  (vanada  indemnity 
for  ju.st  lo.sses  by  them  sustained  during  the 
Rebellion  uf  1837  and  1838."  In  pursuance 
of  this  Address,  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  persons  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  in  the  rebel- 
lion ;  the  Commissioners  receiving  instruc- 
tions to  distinguish  the  cases  of  persons 
who  had  abetted  the  said  rebellion  from 
the  cases  of  those  who  had  not.  The  Com- 
missioners made  their  investigations,  and 
reported  that  they  had  recognized,  as  worthy 
of  further  inquiry,  claims  representing  a 
sum  total  of  £241,905  10s.  5d. ;  but  they 
added  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the 
losses  suffered  would  be  found,  on  closer 
examination,  not  to  exceed  the  value  of 
£1()(),000.  This  report  was  rendered  in 
April,  1846:  but  though  Lord  Metcalfe's 
Ministry,  which  had  i-ssued  the  Commission 
avowedly  as  preliminary  to  a  subsequent 
and  more  minute  inquiry,  remained  in  office 
for  nearly  two  years  longer,  they  took  no 
steps  towards  caiTying  out  their  declared 
intentions.  So  the  matter  stood  when  the 
Baldwin- Lafontaine  Administration  was 
formed.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
take  up  the  work  left  half  done  by  their 
predecessors;  and  early  in  the  session  of 
1849,  Mr.  Lafontaine  introduced  the  Rebel- 
hon  Losses  Bill.  The  Opposition  contrived 
to  kindle  a  flame  all  over  the  country. 
Meetings  were  held  denouncing  the  measure, 
and  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Gover- 
nor with  the  obvious  design  of  producing 
a  collision  between  him  and  Parliament. 
He  was  strenuously  r.iged  to  reserve  the 
Bill  for  Imperial  consideration,  in  the  event 
of  it«  receiving  the  sanction  o^  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  The  Bill  was  finally  passed 
m  the  Assembly  by  forty -seven  votes  to 
( if  hteen.  Out  of  thirty-one  members  from 
I'pper  Canada  who  voted  on  the  occasion, 
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seventeen  supported  and  fourteen  opposed 
it ;  ond  of  ten  members  for  Lower  Canada 
(  '  1  .Itish  descent,  six  supported  and  four 
opposed  it.  "  These  facts,"  (wrote  Lord 
Elgin)  "seemed  altogether  irreconcilable 
with  the  allegation  that  the  question  was 
one  on  which  the  two  races  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  throughout  the  Province 
generally.  I  considered,  therefore,  that  by 
reservi  u,  the  Bill,  I  should  only  cast  on  Her 
Majesty  and  Her  Majesty's  advisors  a  re- 
sponsibility which  ought,  in  the  fiK.t  instance 
at  least,  to  rest  oi.  my  own  shoulders,  and 
that  I  should  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  even  of  those  who  were  in- 
difterent  or  hostile  to  the  Bill,  do\ibts  as  to 
the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  intended 
that  constitutional  Government  should  be 
carried  on  in  Canada ;  doubts  which  it  is 
my  firm  conviction,  if  they  were  to  obtain 
g.-»y,o"-iiTr  would  be  fatal  to  the  connection." 
On  the  2.5th  of  April  Lord  Elgin  went 
down  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  gave 
his  assent  to  the  Bill.  On  leaving  the  House 
he  was  insulted  by  the  crowd,  who  pelted 
him  with  missiles.  In  the  evening  a  disor- 
derly mob,  intent  upon  mischief,  got  together 
and  set  fire  to  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
which  were  burned  to  the  ground.  By  this 
wanton  act,  public  property  of  considerable 
value,  including  two  excellent  libraries,  was 
utterly  destroyed.  Having  achieved  their 
object  the  crowd  dispersed,  apparently  sat- 
isfied with  what  they  had  done.  The  mem- 
bers were  permitted  to  retire  unmolested, 
and  no  resistance  was  offer(!Q  vO  the  military, 
who  appeared  on  the  ground  after  a  brief 
interval  to  restore  order,  and  to  aid  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames.  During  the  two 
following  days  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  streets,  and  some  further 
acts  of  incendiarism  were  perpetrated. 
Similar  scenes,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale, 
were  enacted  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Upper  Province.  The  houses  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  some  other  prominent  mem- 


bers of  the  Reform  party  were  attacked,  and 
the  owners  burned  in  effigy. 

Meanwhile  numerously  signed  addresses 
came  pouring  in  to  the  Governor  from  all 
quarters,  expressing  entire  confidence  in  the 
Administration,  and  unbounded  regret  for 
the  indignities  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. Lord  Elgin,  however,  felt  bound  to 
tender  his  resignation  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. Meanwliile  th"  Bill  which  had  caused 
such  an  explosion  in  the  colony  was  running 
the  gauntlet  of  the  British  Parliament.  On 
June  l-tth  it  was  vehemently  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  described  it  as  a  "  measure  for  re- 
warding rebels."  The  strongest  pressure 
had  already  been  put  upon  Lord  Elgin  to 
induce  him  to  refuse  the  Royal  Assent  to 
the  Bill.  To  do  so  would  have  been  to  place 
himself  in  direct  collision  with  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  he  steadily  refused  to  do. 
The  Home  Government,  represented  by 
Lord  Grey,  firmly  supported  him,  approved 
his  policy,  and  shortly  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  a  British  peerage  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  unshaken  confidence  of 
the  Que  n.  Being  urgently  pressed  to 
remain  in  office  as  Governor-General,  he 
v^onsented,  and  the  more  readily  because 
the  agitation  soon  quieted  down.  From  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  such  disgruceful 
scenes,  but  it  was  long  before  the  old 
"  Family  Compact "  Party  forgave  the  Gov- 
ernor who  had  dared  to  be  impartial.  By 
many  Linds  of  detraction  they  sought  to 
weaken  his  influence  and  damage  his  popu- 
larity. And  as  the  members  of  this  Party, 
though  they  had  lost  their  monopoly  of 
political  power,  stUl  remained  the  dominant 
claas  in  society,  the  disparaging  tone  which 
they  set  was  taken  up  not  only  in  the 
colony  itself,  but  also  by  travellers  who 
visited  it,  and  by  them  carried  back  to 
infect  opinion  in  England.  The  result  v^as 
that  persons  at  home,  who  had  the  highest 
appreciation  of  Lord  Elgin's  capacity  as  a 
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statesman,  sincerely  believed  him  to  l)e 
deficient  in  nerve  and  vigour ;  and  as  the 
misapprehension  was  one  which  he  coidd 
not  have  corrected,  even  if  he  had  been 
aware  hew  widely  it  was  ^pread,  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  many  (juarters  until  dis- 
pelled by  the  singular  energy  and  boldness, 
amounting  almost  to  rashness,  which  he 
subsequently  displayed  in  the  East. 

Since  the  session  of  IS*!)  no  Parliament 
has  ever  sat,  nor  is  any  ever  again  likely  to 
sit,  at  Montreal.  In  view  of  the  riots  and 
the  burning  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  it 
was  determined  to  remove  the  Legislature, 
which  met  at  Toronto  for  the  next  two 
years.  Subsequently  it  met  alternately  at 
Quebec  and  Toronto  until  1866,  since  which 
time  Ottawa  has  been  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  Dominion. 

After  the  storm  consequent  on  the  Rebel- 
lion Losses  Bill,  the  most  important  event 
by  which  Lord  Elgin's  Canadian  adminis- 
tration was  characterized  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the 
United  States.  The  conclusion  of  this 
Treaty  was  a  matter  requiring  much  time 
and  a  good  deal  of  prudent  negotiation. 
In  18.54,  after  the  negotiations  had  dragged 
on  wearily  for  more  than  six  years.  Lord 
Elgin  himself  was  sent  to  Washington,  in 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  He  was  accompanied  on  his  mis- 
sion by  Mr. — now  Sir  Francis — Hincks,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Government  then  in 
being.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  terms  of 
a  Treaty  of  Reciprocity  were  agreed  upon, 
and  tliey  soon  afterwards  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Governments  concerned.  Lord 
Elgin  returned  to  England  at  the  closo  of 
18.54,  being  succeeded  in  the  gove'i  ■.•  of 
Canada  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Kv 
aad  examined  him  for  a  Merton  Fello-iv^^iiip 
a,i  Oxford  in  1833.  Soon  after  Lord  Elgin's 
return  liome,  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  was  offered  liinl  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 


net ;  but  he  preferred  to  take  no  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val of  two  years'  rest  fro'n  official  labour. 
His  subsequent  career  cai  only  be  glanced 
at  very  briefly.  In  1857  he  was  sent  to 
China  to  try  what  could  be  done  to  repair, 
or  to  turn  to  the  best  account,  the  mischiefs 
done  by  Sir  John  Bowring'.s  course,  and  by 
the  patronage  of  it  at  home,  in  the  face  of 
the  moral  reprobation  of  the  people  at  large. 
He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Canton, 
and  'n  conjunction  with  the  French,  suc- 
ceeded by  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  in 
reducing  the  Celestial  Empire  to  terms. 
After  signing  a  Treaty  with  the  Chinese 
Commissioners  at  Tientsin,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1858,  the  conditions  of  which  were 
highly  favourable  to  the  British,  he  sailed 
for  Japan,  and  boldly  enteied  the  harVjour 
of  Jeddo,  from  which  foreigners  had  always 
been  rigidly  excluded.  Here  he  obtained 
very  important  commercial  privileges  for 
the  British,  and  on  the  26th  of  August  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Japanese.  He 
returned  to  England  in  May,  1859.  The 
merchants  of  London,  in  recognition  of  his 
immense  services  to  British  conunerce,  did 
themselves  honour  by  the  thoroughness  of 
their  acknowledgment  of  Lord  Elgin's  ser- 
vices, and  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city. 

Within  a  month  after  his  return  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Postmaster-General  in 
the  Cabinet  then  formed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston. He  was  soon  afterwards  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
held  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  till 
the  hostile  acts  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to\?ards  the  English  and  French  Ministers 
in  China  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  go  out  again.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, untaught  by  experience,  had  reopened 
the  war,  and  had  fired  upon  the  British 
troops.  Lord  Elgin  was  accordingly  sent 
out  as  a  special  ambassador,  to  demand  an 
apology  for  the  attack,  and  to  insist  upon  a 
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literal  fiilfilmont  of  the  terms  of  tlio  Treaty 
of  the  previous  year.  He  wjw  also  author- 
ized to  (leina;\i!  an  indemnity  for  all  navai 
and  military  expenditure  incurred  in  en- 
forcing these  terms.  He  was  as  successful 
on  this  occasion  as  on  tlie  former  one.  After 
opening  Pekin  to  British  diplomacy,  he  le- 
turned  to  England  in  April,  LSOl.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  he  was  ottered  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India.  This  splendid  ap- 
pointment he  was  not  disposed  to  decline. 
He  accepted,  and  went  out  to  the  .seat  of  his 
Government,  where,  during  the  brief  span 
of  life  which  remained  to  him,  he  loyally 
carried  out  \,he  wise  and  equitabK^  policy  of 
Lord  Canning,  his  predecessor  in  office.  He 
lived  only  eigliteen  months  longer — a  period, 
•says  his  biographer,  hardly  sufficient  for  him 
to  master  the  details  of  administration  of 
that  great  Empire,  with  which  he  had  no 
previous  acquaintance,  and  quite  insufficient 
for  him  to  give  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  stamp  of  his  own  mind.  He  died 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart,  while  making  a  vice-regal  ex- 
cursion through  his  dominions,  on  the  20th 


of  Novend)er,  l.Sfi3.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Dhurm.sala,  "  the  j)lace  of  piety," 
in  a  spot  .selected  V>y  Lady  Elgin.  He 
was  the  second  British  Governor-General  of 
India  who.se  body  foinid  a  last  resting-place 
there.  'I'he  other  was  Lord  ('ornwallis, 
whose  remains  rest  at  Ghuzeepore. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  a  sympathetic  critic  of 
Lord  Elf,in's  career,  "the  noblest  part  of 
the  history  of  England  is  to  be  found  in 
the  recordo'l  lives  of  those  who  have  been 
her  chosen  servants,  and  who  have  died  in 
that  .service  Self-control,  endurance,  and 
an  heroic  stmse  of  tluty,  are  more  conspic- 
vous  in  such  men  than  the  love  of  action 
and  fame.  But  their  lives  are  the  land- 
marks of  our  race.  Lcrd  Elgin,  it  is  true, 
can  hardly  be  ranked  with  the  first  of  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  or  orators,  or  commanders. 
His  services,  great  as  they  unquestionably 
were,  had  all  been  performed  under  the 
orders  of  other  men.  Even  among  his  own 
contemporaries  he  fills  a  place  in  the  second 
rank.  But  happy  are  the  country  and  the 
age  in  which  such  men  are  to  be  found  in 
the  second  rank,  and  are  content  to  be  there." 
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IT  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  persona  to  be  so 
generally  beloved  as  was  the  late  Dr. 
Fyfe.  He  was  known  to,  and  revered  by, 
a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  and  those 
friends  were  not  confined  to  adherents  wf 
the  particular  creed  which  he  himself  pro- 
fessed. His  character  was  one  of  singular 
beauty  and  amiability,  and  his  loss  was 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  calamity,  not  only 
by  those  connected  with  the  Institution 
over  which  he  presided,  but  by  the  entire 
Baptist  denomination  in  Ontario.  By  many 
persons  who  had  no  connection  witli  either 
the  Institute  or  the  Baptist  Church,  Dr. 
Fyfe  was  regarded  with  the  reverence  due 
to  one  whose  actions  were  always  marked 
by  thorough  conscientiousness  of  purpose, 
and  whose  life  was  passed  in  the  exercise 
of  true  Christian  benevolence. 

The  facts  of  his  life,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  published,  are  few  in  number,  and  we 
regret  our  inability  to  add  much  to  them 
at  the  present  time.  He  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Andre,  near  Montreal,  in  Lower 
Canada,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1816.  His 
descent,  as  indicated  by  his  name,  was  Scot- 
tish. His  parents  emigrated  from  Scotland 
to  Lower  Canada  in  the  year  1809,  about 
seven  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  The  boyhood  of  the  latter 
was  passed  amid  a  French  Canadian  popu- 
lation of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  were  no 
good  schools  in  his  neighbourhood.     His 


educational  advantages,  in  those  early  days 
were  few,  and  before  ho  had  fairly  emerged 
from  childhood  he  began  to  earn  his  own 
living ;  so  that  he  j,Mew  up  to  young-man- 
hood with  but  little  scholastic  training.  Ho 
became  a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and 
remained  there  until  several  months  after 
completing  his  nineteenth  year.  Notwitli 
standing  his  limited  education  he  had  by 
this  time  acquired  a  reputation  for  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  for  the  probity  and  integrity  of 
his  character.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that 
he  first  entered  upon  his  spiritual  experi- 
ences. He  awoke  to  new  aims  and  purposes 
in  life,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  In  his  own  language, 
he  was  conscious  of  "  a  call  to  do  the  Lord's 
work."  With  a  view  to  fitting  himself  for 
the  ministry,  he  abandoned  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  entered  as  a  student  at  Madison 
University,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Here 
he  studied  with  such  persistent  zeal  that  he 
undermined  his  health,  and  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  slow  and  wasting 
disease  to  which  he  finally  succumbed.  He 
was  compelled  to  discontinue  his  studies 
altogether  for  a  time,  and  to  sever  hi^  con- 
nection with  T^^adison  University.  Upon 
regaining  a  fair  degree  of  health  he  again 
betook  himself  to  study,  and  attended 
an  academy  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
During  vacations,  and  perhaps  at  other 
times,  he  taught  school,  and  thus  obtained 
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the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies.  After 
leaving  the  academy  at  Worce.ster  he  at- 
tended for  some  time  at  a  theological  semi- 
nary at  Newton,  near  Boston,  where  he 
graduated  early  in  1842.  He  received  ordi- 
nation at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
2.')th  of  August  following,  and  at  once  en- 
tered upon  active  work  in  connection  with 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
first  pastoral  charge  was  at  Perth,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  Upper  Canada,  where  he 
organized  a  conwrefjation,  over  which  he 
presided  about  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the 
close  of  1843  he  consented,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  authorities  of  the  Montreal 
Baptist  College,  to  take  charge  of  that  insti- 
tution until  they  coidd  secure  a  successor  to 
the  first  president,  Dr.  Davies,  who  had  re- 
moved to  Stepney  College,  London,  England. 
He  remained  in  xMontreal  about  a  year,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  psustorate  of  the  old 
March  Street  Church,  in  Toronto,  which 
was  the  first  Baptist  Church  established  in 
the  city.  The  congregation  had  been  or- 
ganized about  fourteen  years  previously, 
anil  it  met  for  worship  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  old  Masonic  Hall  in  Market 
Lane,  now  called  Colborne  Street.  A  lot 
was  subsequently  procured  on  March  Street 
— a  street  which  became  somewhat  notori- 
ous under  its  later  title  of  Stanley  Street, 
and  which  is  now  called  Lombard  Street. 
Here  a  little  church  was  erected.  At  that 
time  the  street  had  just  been  laid  out,  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
would  become  one  of  the  mo.st  respectable 
in  the  city.  "  But  such,"  to  use  Dr.  Fyfe's 
own  words,  "  was  not  to  be  its  destiny.  The 
chapel  itself  was  very  far  from  being  attrac- 
tive to  look  at,  besides  being  very  small. 
It  could  not  seat  comfortably  more  than  one 
hundred  and  s'xty  [)eople.  Miserable  houses 
sprang  up  all  ai'ound  it ;  and  what  was  still 
worse,  many  of  them  were  inhabited  by  the 
most  vicious  and  miserable  kind  of  peoi^le, 
so  that  the  whole  street  soon  became  ex- 
11—16 


tremely  uasavoury  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  For  sixteen  long  years  the  outward 
condition  of  the  Baptists  of  this  city  might 
be  compared  to  that  of  those  unhappy  crimi- 
nals who  were,  by  their  Tuscan  tyrants, 
tied  hand  to  hand  and  face  to  face  with 
the  rotting  dead.  The  surroundings  of  the 
church  were  constantly  growing  worse,  and 
thus  the  last  part  of  their  sojourn  there 
was  worse  than  the  first.  Often,  on  Sab- 
bath evenings,  a  policeman  was  secured  to 
patrol  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  March  Street 
Church,  to  keep  down  the  uproar  which  the 
children  and  others  would  thoughtlessly, 
or  wilfully,  make  in  the  neighbourhood." 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  its  history  should  be  unpropitious. 
The  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  Stewart,  re- 
signed his  charge  in  1836,  and  was  followed 
in  rapid  succession  by  several  others  who 
filled  up  the  interval  between  that  date  and 
September,  1844,  when  Dr.  Fyfe  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  weak  and  scattei'ed 
congregation.  At  that  time  the  nominal 
membership  amounted  to  only  sixty-four, 
and  the  salary  paid  was  very  small.  In 
spite  of  the  discouraging  circumstances  by 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded,  and  the 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles  he  had  to 
surmount,  the  new  pastor  set  to  work  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  few  months 
before  his  resignation,  in  the  autumn  of 
1848,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
place  of  worship  transferred  from  the  little 
chapel  in  March  Street  to  a  much  more 
connnodious  building  in  a  better  locality. 
It  was  mainly  to  Dr.  Fyfe's  exertions  that 
the  building  of  the  Bond  Street  Baptist 
Church  was  due,  but  scon  after  it  was  ready 
for  use  he  gave  up  his  charge  and  returned 
to  his  former  incumbency  in  Perth.  After 
remaining  there  a  year,  his  health  again 
became  precarious,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  a  milder  climate.  He  spent  four  years 
in  charge  of  a  congregation  in  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  and  two  in  the  pastorate  of 
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another  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  after 
these  seven  years  of  absence  was  recalled  to 
the  Bond  Street  Church  in  1855.  The  con- 
gregation had  meanwhile  made  considerable 
progress  undei  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pyper,  and  before  the  close  jf  Dr.  Fyfe's 
five  years'  pastorate  a  second  church  was 
established.  In  1860  he  reluctantly  re- 
signed his  charge  once  more,  to  assume 
control,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  denomination,  of  the  new 
college  which  had  been  established  at  Wood- 
stock. The  congregation  which  he  left, 
notwithstanding  several  secessions,  and  the 
establishment  of  new  congregations,  went 
on  increasing  in  numbers  until  the  old  Bond 
Street  Churcij  was  found  to  be  altogether 
too  limited  in  capacity,  and  the  fine  edifice 
now  occupied  by  the  congregation  on  Jarvis 
Street  took  its  place.  As  Dr.  Fyfe  had 
been  the  first  occupant  of  the  Bond  Street 
pulpit  it  was  deemed  fitting  that  he  should 
preach  the  last  sermon  to  be  delivered  to  the 
congregation  before  it  should  be  abandoned, 
and  from  the  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  which  that  sermon  contains  many 
of  the  above  particulars  have  been  derived. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life — em- 
bi'acing  a  period  of  about  eighteen  years — he 
occupied  the  po.sition  of  Principal  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  at  Woodstock,  a  position 
for  which  he  was  in  many  respects  admirably 
fitted.  The  proposal  to  embark  in  such  an 
enterpri.se  emanated  from  himself,  while  he 
was  .still  pastor  of  the  Bond  Street  Church. 
The  Institute  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  Se-ssion  of  18.57-8,  but  not 
opened  for  instruction  until  the  summer  of 
1860.  With  its  subsequent  history  and 
development  Dr.  Fyfe's  name  must  ever  be 
identified.  It  was  not  endowed,  but  has 
had  to  depend  for  its  estalilishment  and 
support  upon  voluntary  subscriptions.  It 
had  been  in  existence  only  about  six  months 
when  the  building  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  was   burned   down   by   the   act   of  an 


incendiary,  and  the  insurance  fell  $6,000 
short  of  the  debt  due  upon  it.  Dr.  Fyfe 
applied  himself  to  the  task  of  rai.sing  sub- 
scriptions and  reconstructing  with  great 
energy  and  zeal.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  aroused,  and  in  less  than  foin* 
months  a  .sufficient  amoimt  was  raised  to 
set  about  the  work  of  rebuilding  on  a  more 
extended  .scale.  In  a  .short  time  the  main 
building  was  erected,  and  other  buildings 
have  since  been  added,  with  ample  accom- 
modation for  imparting  both  a  theological 
and  a  literary  training.  With  its  subse- 
quent history,  and  with  the  contemplated 
removal  of  the  theological  <lepartment  to 
Toronto,  we  have  no  present  concern.  Dr. 
Fyfe  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  his  office  with  great 
vigour — a  vigour  which  was  never  relaxed 
until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  desist 
from  the  most  arduous  of  his  labours.  He 
sympathized  warmly  with  the  personal  as- 
pirations of  the  students,  and  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  aid  them  with  his 
counsel  and  experience.  He  was  regarded 
by  them  with  feelings  little  short  of  venera- 
tion, and  to  m<any  of  thom  he  stood  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  parent.  But  f>he  seeds  of 
disease  had  years  before  lieen  planted  in  his 
frame,  and  he  was  subject  to  occasional 
attacks  of  almost  complete  physical  prostra- 
tion, which  incapacitated  him  from  either 
bodily  or  mental  labour.  He  himself  knew 
that  he  held  his  life  by  even  a  frailer  tenure 
than  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  B'or 
>•  me  years  before  his  death  he  had  been 
gradually  sinking  under  the  ravages  of  an 
incurable  malady.  The  end  came  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  4th  of  September,  1878,  when 
he  died  calmly  and  peacefully  at  his  home 
in  Woodstock.  His  fimeral  took  place  at 
Toronto,  two  days  afterwards. 

Dr.  Fyfe  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  on  the  17th  of 
February,   1843,  was   formerly    Miss   Jane 


Maclerie  Tliomson,  of  Toronto.  By  this 
lady  he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
taken  from  him  by  death  in  infancy.  In 
1 847  tht'ir  mother  wo.s  also  taken  from  him. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  1848,  he  married 
his  second  wife,  who  still  survives  him. 

One  of  Dr.  Fyfe's  contemporaries  hiis  thus 
summed  up  the  various  traits  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  :— "  His  intellectual  char- 
acter was  of  a  high  order.  The  faculties  of 
his  mind  were  originally  strong  and  active, 
and  were  developed  and  improved  during 
his  collegiate  course  and  his  sul)sequent 
life.  On  all  subjects  to  which  he  turned 
his  attention,  whether  literary,  political  or 
religious,  he  formed  clear  and  comprehensive 
views ;  and  whether  he  undertook  to  write 
or  speak,  he  exhibited  the  riches  of  his  mind 
in  a  diction  uniformly  natural,  perspicuous 


and  manly.  His  eloquence  was  generally 
impressive,  and  sometimes  powerful.  He 
was  distinguished  by  patience  and  fairness 
in  his  investigations,  by  the  clearness  and 
force  of  his  reasoning,  by  skill  in  devising 
measures,  and  by  uncommon  executive  abil- 
ity. He  was  active  in  doing  good,  and  was 
continually  consulting  and  labouring  for  the 
welfare  of  otliers.  The  affection  which 
predoininated  in  his  breast,  next  to  a  su- 
preme love  to  God,  was  compassion  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  a  strong  desire  for  their 
salvatio",  This  was  the  inward  power 
which  moved  him.  It  was  not  a  feverish 
heat,  but  the  even  pulsation  and  glow  of 
health.  What  others  might  do  from  sudden 
excitement  or  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  he 
did  from  principle — principle  which  was 
strong,  uniform  and  abiding." 
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IN  the  old  anie-rebellioii  days  of  Upper 
Canada,  when  a  Family  Compact  still 
held  tlie  reins  of  government,  and  jealously 
guarded  every  avenue  to  power ;  in  the 
days  of  a  venal  judiciary,  and  a  press  pros- 
tituted to  the  will  of  the  ruling  oligarchy ; 
when  every  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  comlition  of  the  people  was  trodden 
under  foot,  and  when  a  few  patriotic  and 
enlightened  men  were  valiantly  figluiug  the 
battle  which  at  last  broj'ght  about  Re- 
sponsible Government,  no  name  was  more 
familiar  in  the  ears  of  Upper  Canadians 
than  was  that  of  the  subject  of  tliis  sketch. 
Local  historians  have  done  vei-y  inadequate 
justice  to  the  part  played  by  him  in  our 
history,  and  his  connection  with  Canada 
terminated  more  than  forty  years  ago,  so 
that  dui'ing  the  last  two  generations  he  has 
quietly  passed  out  of  public  memory.  Yet 
the  name  of  Marshall  Spring  Bidwell  is  one 
which  deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
1  emembrance  by  the  people  of  this  country 
as  that  of  a  legislator  of  singular  purity  of 
chpracter,  who  struggled  and  suffered  for 
the  national  freedom. 

He  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1799.  His  father,  Barnabas  Bidwell,  was 
a  lawyer  of  considerable  local  eminence, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  ever  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  War  of  Independence.  The 
latter  rose  in  his  profession  by  steady  de- 


grees, and  before  reaching  middle  ago  be- 
came Attorney-General  of  the  State.  He 
was  afterwards  returned  as  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  seems  to  have  served  in  that 
capacity  during  at  least  one  session.  Later 
still,  he  became  Treasurer  of  tlie  county  of 
Berkshire,  in  his  native  State.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  culture  and  attainments,  both 
in  his  profession  and  out  of  it,  and  was  dis- 
tinguisheil  for  courtly  and  agreeable  man- 
ners, great  powers  of  conversation,  an<l  a 
high  degree  of  mental  activity.  He  was  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  took  a  most  pro- 
nounced stand  in  the  national  polities.  His 
career  as  a  politician  was  somewhat  stern 
and  uncompromising,  and  while  it  secured 
him  many  warm  friends,  it  also  brotight 
down  upon  his  head  the  fierce  enmity  of 
some  of  his  opponents.  During  the  year 
1810,  while  he  continued  to  be  Treasurer  of 
Berkshire  County,  he  was  charged  by  some 
of  the  most  virulent  of  his  enemies  with 
certain  irregularities  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.  The  whole  truth  with  regard 
to  this  much-discussed  affair  will  probably 
never  be  ascertained.  The  best  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Bid  well's  enemies  had 
determined  upon  his  downfall,  and  had 
subtly  woven  a  mesh  round  him  from  which 
exile  was  the  only  escape.  An  indictment 
was  laid  against  him,  and  a  warrant  issued 
for  his  apprehension.  He  was  very  doubt- 
ful about  obtaining  justice,  and  resolved  not 
to  stand  his  trial.    He  came  over  to  Canada 
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before  the  warrant  coukl  be  executefl,  l)rin<^- 
ing  with  liiiii  his  family,  consisting  of  his  son, 
Marsliall,  tlie  subject  of  this  sketch--who 
was  tlien  a  V)riglit,  intelligent  lad  in  his 
twelfth  year — and  a  daughter  several  years 
younger.  They  settled  at  the  little  village 
of  Batli,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  where  the 
father  obtained  employment  as  a  school 
teacher.  In  LSI 2  the  elder  Bidwell  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  thenceforth  began 
to  take  part  in  the  politics  of  his  ailojited 
country,  which  at  that  time  groaned  under 
an  irresponsible  <'.xecutive  and  a  multitude 
of  evil  counsellors.  Upon  Robert  GourUu  s 
arrival  in  the  country,  Mr.  Bidwell  madi 
his  acquaintance,  and  rendered  him  valuable 
assistance  in  the  preparation  6f  his  work  on 
Canada.  After  spending  several  years  at 
Bath,  the  family  iemove<l  to  Kingston,  and 
soon  afterwards  young  Marshall  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Wasliburne  as  a  student-at-law. 
The  youtli's  father  was  proud  of  the  abili- 
ties of  his  son,  and  devoted  much  time  to 
the  direction  of  his  studies  and  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  latter  was  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  men 
in  the  country.  The  promise  of  the  youth 
wa,s  fully  borne  out  by  the  performance  of 
the  man.  Upoii  the  completion  of  his  term 
of  study  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  at  which, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  at  once  took 
a  foremost  place.  His  practice  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  his  own  neighboui-hood, 
and  his  services  as  counsel  were  sought  after 
in  important  ca.5es  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province. 

Early  in  life,  and  while  yet  a  student, 
he  mai'ried  Miss  Willcox,  a  young  lady  of 
great  moral  and  social  worth,  belonging  to 
a  family  resident  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
Bath.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  and  before 
his  call  to  the  Bar,  he  united  himself  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  an  earnest  and  devoted  member 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

About  the  time  of  his  son's  call  to  the 


Bar,  the  elder  Bidwell  offered  himself  a.s  a 
candidate  for  the  Provincial  Legislature  as 
Representative  of  the  United  Counties  of 
Lenno.K  and  Addington.  He  wa.s  returned 
by  a  large  majority,  and  'he  members  of 
i/.o  Family  Compact  looked  forward  with 
nuich  anxiety  to  the  ensuing  .session,  for  Mr. 
Bidwell  was  a  Reformer  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type,  and  endowed  with  an  elo- 
(|uence,  an  aggressiveness,  and  a  keenness 
in  controversy  not  often  found  in  Cana- 
dian Parliaments  in  those  days.  Before  the 
House  met,  however,  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  he  had  emigrated  from  Massachu- 
.setts  became  known,  and  a  petition  was  at 
once  tiled  against  his  election  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  alien  and  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  session 
the  matter  came  on  for  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Bidwell  defended  himself  in  a  .speech  which 
was  long  remembered  for  its  eloquence  and 
viirour.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  all 
whose  judgments  were  not  warped  by  per- 
sonal ar  political  prt^judice  that,  so  far  as  his 
flight  from  Massachusetts  was  concerned,  he 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  powerful  clique 
of  enemiea.  The  House,  nevertheless,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  decided  against  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  an  alien,  and  as  the 
constituency  of  Lennox  and  Addington  was 
thus  left  without  a  representative  a  writ 
wa  issued  for  a  new  election  there.  Young 
Bid\yell,  who  had  by  this  time  attained  his 
majority,  ottered  himself  as  a  candidate, 
but  his  candidature  was  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  he  also  was  an  alien,  and  his 
opponent — a  Mr.  Clark — was  accordingly 
r(!turned.  In  1824,  however,  an  Act  was 
passed  whereby  a  continuous  residence  of 
seven  years  in  this  Province  rendered  a  for- 
eignc^r  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  Assembly, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  held 
any  of  the  principal  public  offices  in  the 
United  States.  Under  this  Act  Barnabas 
Bidwell  was  still  ineligible,  as  he  had  been 
Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts ;  but  the 
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son's  disqualification  was  removed,  and  at 
the  next  election  the  latter  wa.s  trium- 
phai'tly  i'eturned  as  meuibor  for  Lennox 
and  Addington.  He  was  then  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  continued  to  sit  in  tht- 
House  for  eleven  successive  years,  during 
which  period  he  occupied  a  foremost  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Reform  Party.  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1829  he  was 
elected  Speaker,  and  was  reelected  to  that 
position  in  the  subsequent  session  ui:'  1835. 
His  infiuence  began  tu  be  felt  lonw  before 
the  close  of  his  first  pariiu'Lintary  session. 
While  not  inferior  to  luii  ^'ather  in  eloquence, 
earnestness  and  genninu  lii  in  for  Reform, 
he  held  broader  and  m ;"(;  statei-m,',!!]!';?; 
views  than  any  man  who  then  sat  i.)  i'ltj 
Assembly.  He  was,  moreover,  of  a  cht  ,;.c 
ter  so  amiable,  sincere  and  lovable  thai  he 
Ui)t  only  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  '^o- 
aiijotors  but  extorted  the  resp'ct  i:f  th>: 
bitterest  of  his  opponents.  To  tell  vi  leniitli 
the  story  of  his  parliamentary  career  would 
be  to  write  l.te  politic  1  history  of  Upper 
(Canada  during  a  perioa  of  eleven  years. 
No  man  eontribv, i  1  more  effectuall}  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  i'vn\ily  Compact.  While 
as  zealous  for  Refornj  as  w«s  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  himself,  Mr.  I'iiwell  was  no  mere 
partisan.  He  took  a  piuminent  part  in 
opposing  Mr.  Mackenzie's  repeated  expul- 
sions from  the  House  for  reporting  its  pro- 
ceedings and  [  ubli.ihing  libels  on  some  of 
the  members.  Without  justifying,  or  seek- 
ing to  palliate  the  oflTence,  Mr.  Bidwell 
questioned  the  power  of  Parliament  to  take 
cognizance  of  it.  He  thought  that  the 
question  of  guilt  and  punishment  belonged 
to  the  courts  of  law ;  that  it  was  not  wise 
or  pi'oper  for  members  of  the  House,  how- 
ever much  aggrieved  by  the  publications,  to 
act  both  as  prosecutors  and  judges,  and  that 
the  proceedings  were  infractions  rather  than 
vindications  of  parliamentary  privilege.  He 
voted  against  each  of  the  expulsions.  Mr. 
Boulton,  then   Attorney-General,  and   Mr. 


Hagermavi,  Solicitor-General,  were  members 
of  the  House,  and  the  recognized  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party.  They  both  voted  for  those 
expulsions.  The  English  Ministry  not  only 
adopted  Mr.  Bidwell's  views,  but,  regarding 
Mr.  BouMun  and  Mr.  Hagerman  as  resjt on- 
sible  for  hose  violent  and  ill-advised  uoi,«. 
signified  ha  disapprobation  by  dismi,s 4ng 
them  fron>  office. 

As  an  isistance  oi  hh  moral  elovatici, 
some  circuiii-tances  '■vluch  occuriod  whil^ 
he  wa*.  Speakor  of  tlie  jssembly  may  be 
mentioned.  During  the  administration  of 
Sir  John  Colborne,  and  w^iile  tiu'  Ptiorm 
Patsy  had  a  large  majority  in  *he  Uou.se. 
Sir  John  was  exhibited  in  e'A'rry  in  the 
streets  of  Hamiltun.  The  House  appointed 
n-  j'.ommit-co  of  investigation,  with  power 
to  fi'.nd  for  persons  and  papers,  and  Mr. 
Alacna'r;  (who  was  then  a  young  hiVi  yer  of 
Hamilton)  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General  Boul- 
ton were  cited  to  appear  and  be  exjonined. 
They  refused  to  answer  certain  quv':  fcjons, 
and  having  been  reported  to  the  House, 
were  required  to  attend  and  answer  for  the 
contempt.  Mr.  Macnab  came  first,  and  not 
exercising  much  discretion,  was  punished 
by  actual  imprisonment.  But,  as  his  Party 
regarded  him  as  a  martyr,  the  event  gave 
an  impetus  to  his  fortunes,  and  so  it  was 
that,  instead  of  living,  as  he  might  have 
done,  an  obscure  Hamilton  lawyer,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament,  and  died  Sir 
Allan  Macnab.  When  Mr.  Solicitor-General 
Boulton  came  before  the  House,  he  under- 
stood its  spirit,  and  so  adroitly  explained 
his  offence  that,  after  debate,  it  was  resolved 
that  he  should  be  let  off  with  a  reprimand 
from  the  Speaker.  It  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  would  be  no  slight  penalty. 
The  Solicitor-General  had  been  a  principal 
opponent  of  the  elder  Mr.  Bidwell,  had 
favoured  his  removal  from  the  House,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  special  statute  which 
had  closed  the  doors  of  Parliament  to  him 
forever.    In  the  language  of  the  newspapers 
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of  the  day,  there  was  a  deadly  feud  between 
the  Bidwells  and  the  Boultons.  Great  con- 
ccr;.  was  felt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Boulton's 
friends  lest  he  should  be  roughly  handled, 
for  it  was  feared  that  the  son  would  pay  off' 
all  the  father's  old  debts.  Mark  the  secjuel. 
The  occasion  when  the  Solicitor-General  was 
brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  was  one  of 
great  ceremony  and  solenniity.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  reprimand,  when  the  Speaker 
wa.s  vindicating  the  power  of  Parliament, 
and  (stating  that  he  could  not  forget  that  its 
power  and  dignity  had  been  offended  and 
sought  to  be  impaired  by  one  who  was  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Government — an  ex- 
ample most  pernicious — Mr.  Boulton  ap- 
peared calm,  if  not  indifferent ;  but  as  the 
Speaker  proceeded,  and  administered  the 
required  reproof  with  such  magnanimity 
and  forbearance  that  a  mere  observer  could 
not  have  told  whether  the  offender  was  or 
was  not  a  personal  friend  of  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Boulton,  recognizing  the  presence  of  a 
superior  mind  and  heart,  was  humbled,  and 
finally  left  the  House  profoundly  affected. 
The  London  'Times,  in  publishing  that  rep- 
rimand, declared  it  to  be  the  best  paper  of 
the  kind  on  record.  These  circumstances 
are  not  without  present  interest  as  illustra- 
ting how  Marshall  Spring  Bidwell,  when 
charged  with  tlu;  performance  of  a  great 
constitutional  duty,  could  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion,  quite  above  mere  personal 
and  party  dissensions,  and  could  discharge 
that  duty  in  the  spirit  of  a  lofty  and  high- 
minded  statesman. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Bidwell  ceased  to  reside  in  Canada  must 
now  be  related.  All  readers  of  these  pages 
are  familiar  with  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  insurrection  of  December, 
1837,  under  the  auspices  of  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie.  The  rising  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed, and  the  insurgents  dispersed  ;  but 
among  the  banners  captured  from  them 
was  one  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Bidwell 


and  the  Glorious  Minority."  This  was,  in 
fact,  an  old  political  banner  which  had  been 
used  on  an  earlier  occasion,  and  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  insurgents,  whose  hasty 
preparation  and  scanty  means  compelled 
them  to  adopt  and  use  imperfect  ensigns  as 
well  as  arms.  Nothing  could  be  less  com- 
patible with  Mr.  Bidwell's  peaceful  and  law- 
loving  nature  t.  .an  violent  and  insurrection- 
ary measures.  His  reverence  for  law  and 
order  was  part  of  his  very  being,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  his  non- 
concurrence  in  the  course  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  even  had  its  movement  been  less 
desperate  and  certain  of  failux'e  than  it  was. 
But  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bond  Head,  who  had  succeeded  Sir 
John  Colborne  as  Governor,  and  the  capture 
of  the  flag  gave  Sir  Francis  the  opportunity 
he  desired.  He  notified  Mr.  Bidwell  of  the 
capture  ;  intimated  the  existence  of  letters 
and  other  evidence  implicating  him  in  the 
rebellion,  and  rendering  him  liable  to  prose- 
cution for  high  treason.  He  further  stated 
to  Mr.  Bidwell  that  martial  law  was  about 
to  be  declared,  and  that  he  could  not  pro- 
tect him  from  arrest ;  but  informed  him 
that,  in  consideration  of  his  unblemished 
private  character  and  high  professional 
standing,  he  would  not  be  disturbed  if  he 
saw  fit  to  depart  from  Canada.  Mr.  Bid- 
well,  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  abso- 
lute innocence  of  participation  in  the  plans 
and  actions  of  the  insurgents,  at  the  same 
time  knew  that  the  country  was  wild  with 
wrath  and  excitement — that  the  exasper- 
ated Tories  were  at  such  a  time  likely  to 
rush  to  quick  judgments,  and  that  he  was 
especially  obnoxious  to  them  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  their  constitutional  adversaries. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  foresaw  noth- 
ing but  ])ersonal  embarrassment,  the  pos- 
sible ruin  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  the 
total  interruption,  perhaps  for  an  indefinite 
and  ruinous  period,  of  his  peaceful  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits.     He  therefore  accepted 
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the  Governor's  proposition,  and  lot't  (Janmla 
for  New  York,  whore  he  was  at  once  aihnit- 
ted  to  the  Bar  l»y  courtesy,  and  wliere  he 
entered  upon  the  praetice  of  liis  pi'ofession. 
This  wius  in  tlic  month  of  Januarv,  liS.'^.S. 
He  soon  heeame  known  as  an  able  and  eru- 
dite lawyer,  a  diyfnified,  refined,  and  accom- 
plislied  j,'entk'inan  ;  a  warm,  generous,  and 
noble  man.  His  praetice  became  large  and 
lucrative,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
professional  duties  with  industry  and  zeal. 

Soon  after  this  time  Sir  Francis  Bond 
Head  was  recalled.  He  prorogued  the 
Legislature,  which  was  then  (March,  IS.SfS) 
in  scssicm,  and  his  disastrous  administration 
of  Upper  Canadian  atl'airs  came  to  an  end. 
He  prepared  to  return  to  England  by  way 
of  Halifax,  but  upon  being  informed  that 
there  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  before 
he  could  embark  there,  he  determined  to  re- 
turn hj  way  of  Njw  York.  Upon  arriving 
there  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  City 
Hotel,  where  he  invited  Mr.  Bidwell  to  call 
upon  hjni.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  at  the  interview  which  then  took 
place.  Sir  Francis  said  : — "  I  think  I  ought 
to  tell  you,  Mr.  Bidwell,  that  you  are  the 
cause  of  my  being  recalled.  I  was  instruct- 
ed by  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  place  your 
name  on  the  list  of  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  was  induced  to  send  a 
remonstrance.  That  instruction  was  re- 
newed, and  influenced  by  my  advisers,  a 
further  remonstrance  was  sent.  Afterwards 
I  received  notice  that  my  successor  had  been 
appointed. "  Mr.  Bidwell  then,  perhaps, 
calling  up  in  review  all  that  he  had  lost  and 
suffered,  said :  — "  You  may  be  correct  in 
that,  sir,  but  I  now  see  why  it  was  desired 
that  I  should  leave  the  Province.  You 
wished  to  be  able  to  say  to  your  superiors, 
whom  you  Lad  disobeyed,  that  the  man  they 
intended  to  1;  onour  was  a  rebel,  and  had  left 
the  country. '  Mr.  Bidwell  retired  without 
ceremony.  But  as  an  instance  of  the  gentle- 
ness of  thd  man's  spirit,  a  gentleness  which 


eoidd  not  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  liis 
wrath,  he  had  not  walked  more  than  a  block 
from  the  liotel  berore  he  felt  ashamed  of 
having  been  in  such  a  temper,  and  was  in- 
clined to  return  and  say  so  to  Sir  Francis, 
"""l  bid  him  a  respectful  farewell.  It  is 
al,  'st  con.soling  to  know  that  though  he 
cher:.  .  'd  no  resentment  against  Sir  Francis, 
he  finally  determined  not  to  return  to  the 
hotel. 

A  well-known  Canadian  historian,  while 
admitting  that  Sir  Francis  Head  acted  dis- 
honourably in  thus  forcing  Mr.  Bidwell  into 
exile,  in  order  to  sustain  his  own  conduct  in 
not  raising  him  to  the  Bench,  remarks,  very 
inijustly,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
.secret  con.seiousne.ss  of  guilt  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Bidwell.  He  adds : — "  An  innocent 
man  would  scarcely  have  pronounced  a 
voluntary  sentence  of  expatriation  on  him- 
.self,  as  he  well  knew  that  the  guilty  only 
had  anything  to  dread  from  British  law  and 
British  justice."  But  it  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Bidwell  tamely  accepted  the 
condition  impo.sed  as  to  his  li  aving  the  Prov- 
ince. He  was  under  terrible  constraint ; 
an  extremity  having  few  prc^cedents.  In 
the  interview  to  which  the  Governor  had 
called  him  he  was  assured  that  martial  law 
was  about  to  l)e  declared ;  ohat  his  actual 
imprisonment  was  inevitable.  Sir  FranoJa, 
in  great  apparent  tribidation,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  a.ssurcd  Mr.  Bidwell,  wliom 
he  called  his  frientl,  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  him ;  and  that  his  .safety 
depended  upon  his  departure  from  the  Prov- 
ince. At  that  time  the  popular  excitement 
and  turmoil  were  very  great,  and  the  extent 
of  the  rising  throughout  the  Provinces,  and 
its  probable  duration,  could  not  be  knov.n. 
However  free  Mr.  Bidwell  may  have  been 
from  all  taint  of  complicity  in  the  rebellion,' 
the  imminence  of  martia/i  law,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  indefinite  imprisonment,  might  well 
be  sufficient  to  .appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
A  consciousness  of  innocence,  with  no  hope 
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of  being  heard  in  declaring  it  until  after 
long  deprivation  and  surtering,  would  not 
have  given  the  most  sanguine  man  much 
strength.  It  has  b«'en  believed,  and  perhaps 
jutitly,  in  view  of  Sir  Francis's  character, 
and  of  strictures  published  1)V  him  in  Eng- 
land unfriendly  to  Mr.  Bidwell,  that  the 
consent  thus  wrung  from  the  latter  wa.s  not 
unwisely  given. 

After  the  first  shock  of  the  rebellion  was 
over,  Mr.  Bidwell's  return  to  Canada  was  ear- 
nestly desired  by  many  of  its  best  and  most 
prominent  citizens,  and  he  received  assur- 
ances of  the  welcome  and  preferment  which 
would  await  his  coming.  Upon  the  accession 
to  power  of  the  Reform  Party  a  .seat  on  the 
Judicial  Bench  was  offered  to  him.  As  his 
return  to  this  countiy,  however,  was  neces- 
sarily a  Condition  precedent  to  the  actual 
making  of  the  appointment,  he  felt  himself 
compelled  to  decline  the  proffered  honour. 
He  had  already  found  abundant  professional 
occupation  and  social  .sympathies  in  his 
new  home,  where  he  determined  to  remain ; 
though  his  interest  in  the  home  and  friends 
of  his  earlier  life  never  failed,  and  his  friend- 
ships and  intercourse  with  them  continued 
to  the  end.  The  thirty-four  years  of  his 
residence  in  New  York  were  a  period  of 
unbroken,  active,  dist  nguished  professional 
labour  and  usefulness,  and  at  the  sa'iie  time 
of  devoted  service  in  the  great  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  with  which  he  was 
connected.  Prominent  among  the  latter 
wei'e  the  American  Bible  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  Director,  and  the  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings, of  which  he  was  President.  The  first 
case  of  importance  in  the  courts  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  after  his  arrival  in  New 
York,  was  that  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  well-known  novelist,  against  William 
L.  Stone,  for  libel,  founded  on  criticisms  by 
the  defendant  on  certain  literary  labours  of 
the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Bidwell  conducted  the 
defence  with  ability  so  distinguished  as  to 
place  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
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New  York  Bar.  From  that  time  forward 
he  was  engaged  in  very  many  most  impor- 
tant cases  in  the  local  courts,  in  the  Court 
of  EiTors,  the  Court  of  -Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  professional  adviser  he  wa.s  preemi- 
nent. He  was  profoundly  learned  in  the 
law.  Chancellor  Walworth  said  of  him, 
what  can  be  said  of  few  in  these  days  of 
Codes  and  Digests,  that  he  was  "  a  great 
lawyer."  "  He  had  gone  back  to  the  sources 
and  fountains,  and  had  studied  and  mastered 
the  principles  and  rules  of  law.  He  knew 
not  only  what  they  were,  but  he  knew  their 
origin,  their  history,  and  the  ca,ses  in  which 
they  had  become  .shaped,  modified  and  de- 
termined. Nothing  more  delighted  him  thari 
such  studies.  He  often  said  that  he  found 
far  more  entertainment  in  tracinsr  some 
legal  principle  back  through  the  Reports  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy  than  in  perusing 
the  most  attractive  work  of  fiction  ever 
written.  Not  only  the  provisions  of  the 
leading  statutes,  but  their  political  and  le- 
gal history  were  entirely  familiar  to  him. 
Though  he  was  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  his  profession,  including  consti- 
tutional, commercial,  and  equity  law,  he 
had,  perhaps  given  most  attention  to  the 
law  of  real  estate,  or  trusts,  and  of  the 
construction  of  wills,  and  felt  himself  most 
fully  at  home  in  their  discussion."  His 
name  is  identified  with  the  leading  cases  of 
this  character  in  the  New  York  Courts 
during  his  time,  in  the  learned  arguments 
of  which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part.  His 
"  Points  "  and  "  Briefs  "  were  models  of  com- 
pact, clear,  and  close  reasoning,  and  were 
enriched  by  full  citations  of  sustaining  au- 
thorities and  decisions.  He  argued  every 
question  on  principle.  He  was  a  legal  phil- 
osopher and  reasoner,  and  was  so  familiar 
with  the  principles  that  when  a  case  was 
stated  to  him  he  rarely  hesitated  in  pro- 
nouncing the  law  that  governed  it ;  and  'his 
knowledge  of  the  leading  decisions  was  so 
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ampin  tliat  ho  was  <^iMU'rall\  proparetl  to 
cite  tliciii  from  mtriiory,  Hu  hvod  tho  law, 
aixl  lie  practist'tl  it  not  for  lucre,  or  oven  for 
fame,  but  as  a  Hcicnoe  of  wliicli  lie  was  an 
ardent  votary.  He  rej^anied  its  maje  y 
and  sovereignty  with  reverence.  Such  was 
his  sense  of  the  tluty  of  administering  it  in 
its  exact  integrity  that  had  he  heeii  on  the 
Bench  he  would  have  made  little  of  that 
"  bad  law "  which  is  said  to  spriuL'  from 
"  hard  cases,"  for  he  could  no  more  pervtrt  or 
warp  or  misrepresent  the  law  than  a  mathe- 
matician could  pervert  or  warp  or  misrepre- 
sent a  mathematical  demonstration.  When 
on  an  argument  he  citeil  an  authority,  the 
Court  had  no  occasion  to  examine  as  to  the 
coiTectness  of  its  presentation.  He  was 
wholly  incapable  of  giving  any  colouring  to 
a  decision  which  he  cited,  other  than  that 
which  it  properly  bore.  He  was  a  wise  and 
sagacious  counsellor,  and  possessed  largely 
the  gift  of  strong  common  sense.  He  liad 
great  vigour  and  clearness  of  mind,  a  strong 
.sense  of  equity,  and  his  whole  life  was 
marked  liy  a  purity  and  truth  that  knew  no 
shadow  of  change.  His  reading  beyond  hiy 
professional    studies   was    very    large    and 


varie<l,and  his  conversatiiin  was  illuminated 
and  made  charming  by  his  familiarity  with 
science  and  polite  literature.  One  of  his 
profe.ssioiial  associates  has  left  on  rcconl 
that,  iluririg  a  daily  intercourse  of  thirty- 
four  years,  pa,s,sed  amid  the  trying  cares  and 
worry  and  annoyances  of  active  practice,  ht; 
never  heard  from  Mr.  FMdwell  oni'  .syllable 
of  petidance,  impatience  or  irritability.  He 
had  unbounded  faith  in  the  ('hri.stian  reli- 
gion, the  beauty  and  purity  of  which  he  illus- 
trated l>y  his  daily  life  ;  and  he  was  entirely 
happy  ill  his  reliance  on  the  future  which  it 
held  out  to  him. 

It  was  often  his  expressed  wish,  and  his 
often  uttered  prayer,  that  he  might  be 
sj)ared  an  enfeebled  condition  of  mind  or 
body,  and  a  lingering  death.  His  wi.sh  and 
prayer  were  grautetl.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  24th  of  October,  1H72,  while  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  f,  .ulties,  and  apparently  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  at  the  close 
of  a  cheerful  and  varied  conversation  in  his 
othce  with  one  of  his  associates,  followed 
'  y  a  playful  and  kind  remark  to  another 
person,  he  instantly,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
sigh,  ceased  to  breathe. 
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"  T\URINO  the  old  times  of  persecution 
-L'  four  brothers,  bearinp-  my  name,  left 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  set- 
tled in  fotn-  of  the  old  New  England  States. 
Tlieir  descendants  number  thousands,  and 
are  scatisred  from  Maine  to  California.  My 
father  was  the  only  descendant  of  that  stock 
who,  at  the  Revolution,  adhered  to  the  side 
of  England.  His  bones  rest  in  the  Halifax 
churchyard.  I  am  his  only  surviving  son  ; 
and,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store, 
I  want,  when  I  stand  beside  his  grave,  to 
feel  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  preserve 
the  connection  he  valued,  that  the  British 
flag  may  wave  above  the  soil  in  which  he 
sleeps." 

Such  is  the  account  of  his  ancestry  given 
by  Mr.  Howe  himself,  in  the  course  of  a 
remarkably  eloquent  and  effective  speech 
delivered  by  him  at  Southampton,  in  Eng- 
lan<l,  on  the  14th  of  .January,  IcS.tI.  The 
father  referred  to  in  the  loregoing  extract 
was  Mr.  John  Howe,  a  man  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  great  benevolence  of  character, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  resided  at  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  his  boyhood  he  had  learned 
the  trade  of  a  printer,  but  had  subsequently 
developed  into  a  newspaper  writer,  and 
connected  himself  with  various  enterprises, 
one  of  which  involved  the  management  and 
part  proprietorship  of  a  periodical  known  as 
the  Masnachwmitu  Gazette.  Early  in  life 
he  married  a   Miss  Minns,  of    Boston,  by 


whom  he  had  a  family  of  five  children. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  remained  true 
to  the  royal  side,  and  was  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  revolted 
colonies.  Like  a  host  of  his  loyal  compa- 
triots, he  repaired  to  Nova  Scotia,  which 
thenceforward  continued  to  be  his  home 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1835.  A 
few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  Province 
his  wife  died.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  with  a  widow, 
the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Edes,  who,  with 
his  wife  and  two  children,  came  out  to  settle 
and  cany  on  business  at  the  South,  but 
who.se  plans  and  prospects  were  marred  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.  By 
this  lady  Mr.  Howe  had  two  children,  a  .son 
and  daughter.  The  daughter  died  at  sea, 
on  a  return  voyage  from  Peru,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  join  her  husband,  and  was 
buried  in  Virginia.  The  son  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  .sketch. 

Within  a  short  time  after  taking  up  his 
abode  in  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  John  Howe  was 
appointed  to  the  offices  of  King's  Printer, 
and  Postnmster-CJeneral  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunsv/ick,  and  rh.e  Bermudas.  These  of- 
fices he  subsequently  resigned  in  favour  of 
Mr.  John  Howe,  jr.,  his  eldest  son  by  his 
first  wife.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  he  resided  in  a  pleasantly 
situated  cottage  on  the  North  West  Arm, 
about  two  miles  from  Halifax  ;  and  here,  in 
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the  month  of  December,  1804,  was  born  his 
son  Joseph,  wlio  was  destined  to  play  a  part 
in  the  history  of  his  nati'e  Province  second 
to  that  of  no  man  of  his  time. 

The  first  thirteen  years  of  .Joseph  Howe's 
life  were  spent  at  home.  His  educational 
opportunities  during  this  period  were  few, 
the  nearest  school  being  at  Halifax,  fully 
two  miles  distant ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
he  received  little  or  no  regular  education. 
For  a  child,  a  walk  of  two  miles  over  a 
rough  road  was  only  piacticable  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  even  in  summer  his  attendance 
was  frequently  interrupted.  During  the  wild 
weather  \\  hich  commonly  prevailed  there  in 
the  winter,  daily,  or  even  occasional,  attend- 
ance was  out  of  the  question,  and  at  such 
times  the  little  fellow  was  wholly  dependent 
upon  his  father  for  instruction  He  seems 
to  have  done  a  good  deal  of  desultory  read- 
ing, as  to  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no 
definite  information.  He  v/as  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  rugged  constitution,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  poetic  feeling.  Both  quali- 
fications received  much  stimulus  from  the 
course  of  his  early  life,  which  was  largely 
spent  in  the  open  air.  His  physical  frame 
was  built  up  by  constant  bodily  exercise  ; 
while  his  fancy  was  fed  by  the  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery  of  the  district. 

In  1817  he  entered  upon  a  term  of  appren- 
ticeship to  the  printing  business,  in  the  office 
of  the  Gazette,  at  Halifax,  which  was  owned 
by  his  brother,  John  Howe,  jr.  He  served 
out  his  full  term,  and  afterwards  worked 
for  several  years  as  a  compositor.  During 
all  this  period  he  was  an  onniivorous  reader, 
and  though  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  any 
particular  line  of  study,  he  amassed  a  great 
fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge.  He  also 
trained  his  mind  by  the  practice  of  poetic 
composition.  Before  his  term  of  appren- 
ticeship had  expired  he  had  written  numer- 
ous little  poems  which  were  published  in 
the  Gazette  ;  and  a  more  ambitious  etfort, 
called  "  Melville  Islan  '."  seems  to  liave^been 


published  in  separate  form,  when  ho  was 
seventeen  yeara  of  age.  Melville  Island 
stands  at  the  hea<l  of  the  North  West  Arm, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace,  and 
was  used  as  a  receptacle  for  prisoners  du- 
ring the  wars  of  the  last  century.  Young 
Joseph  Howe  was  familiar  with  its  scenery, 
and  with  the  poetic  incidents  in  its  historj'. 
We  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing the  poem,  and  can  only  pronounce  upon  it 
at  second  hand, but  it  is  said  to  have  attracted 
some  attention  ;  and  this  and  several  other 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse  from  the  same  hand 
which  almost  immediately  followed  seem  to 
have  given  the  author  some  local  literary 
reputation.  He  also  acquired  a  reputation 
for  general  intelligence  and  natural  ability. 
He  was  clever,  sprightly,  and  quick  at  re- 
partee. On  one  occasion,  during  the  earlj 
yeais  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  compelled 
to  attend  as  a  witness  in  o\w  of  the  local 
tribunals.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence,  the 
nature  of  his  duties  in  the  printing  office 
was  referred  to.  "  So,"  remarked  the  judge, 
"you  are  the  dei'il?" .  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "  in  the  office,  but  not  in  the  (.!ourt 
House."  This,  though  the  first,  was  not  the 
last  occasion  in  his  life  when  he  was  able  to 
turn  the  laugh  from  himself  to  the  Judicial 
Bench.  He  had  his  due  share  of  the  hair- 
brea<lth  escapes  incident  to  an  adventurous 
boyhood.  One  evening,  while  taking  a  soli- 
tary swim  in  "  the  Arm,"  he  was  seized  with 
cramp,  and  felt  himself  sinking.  He  cast 
an  agonized  look  around,  and  caught  sight 
of  the  dearly  loved  cottage  on  the  hillside, 
where  his  mother  was  just  placing  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  window-sill.  The  thought  of 
the  grief  which  would  overshadow  that 
mother's  heart  on  the  morrow  inspired  him 
with  strength  to  give  a  last  despairing  kick. 
The  kick  dispelled  the  cramp,  and,  hastily 
swimming  ashore,  he  sank  down  exhausted, 
but  thankful  for  his  deliverance.  It  was 
long  before  he  could  summon  courage  to 
acquaint  his  parents  with  the  circumstance. 
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In  1827  he  embarked  in  the  newspaper 
business  on  his  own  account.  Conjointly 
with  his  friend  Mr.  James  Spike,  he  pur- 
chased the  WeeJdi/  Gkronicle  newspaper, 
tlie  name  of  which  was  clianged  to  that 
of  The  Acadian,  and  he  then  for  the  first 
time  came  before  the  public  of  Nova  Scotia 
as  a  general  newspaper  writer.  "  If  not 
entirely  unknown  and  unpractised,"  says 
Mr.  Annand,*  "  he  was,  as  I  have  often 
heard  him  acknowledge,  ignorant  enough 
of  everything  tliat  an  editor  ought  to  know. 
He  had  a  cheerful  spirit,  however,  a  ready 
pen,  and  tact  enough  to  feel  his  way  and 
avoid  the  premature  discussion  of  topics 
which  he  did  not  understand."  His  wri- 
tings at  this  time  are  said  to  have  been 
jejune  and  commonplace  enough,  and  he 
made  no  attempt  to  deal  with  political 
questions.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Acddlan  to  his 
partner,  and  purchased  the  N'ovd  Scotian, 
for  the  exceptionally  high  price  of  £1,050. 
For  seven  years  he  worked  steadily  on 
this  paper.  He  at  first  had  to  encounter 
many  difficulties,  but  in  the  end  achieved 
a  success  beyond  his  hopes.  "  By  dint  of 
unwearied  indiistry,  a  sanguine  spirit,  and 
great  cheerfulness  and  good  humour,"  says 
Mr.  Annand,  "all  the  difficulties  v, l.i  h  beset 
Mr.  Howe's  early  career  as  a  pu>  iic  jour- 
nalist were  met  and  overcome,  and  the 
Nam  Scotian  was  established  on  a  solid 
foundation.  British,  fori>''.'n,  and  colomal 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  were  daily  read. 
The  debates  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  iniportai.t  trials  in  the  courts,  were 
reported  by  his  own  hand,  and  his  position 
naturally  brought  him  into  familiar  inter- 
course with  nearly  all  the  public  men  of  the 
day.  The  establishment  of  agencies,  and 
the  transaction  of  business,  in  the  interior, 
compelled  him   to  travel   over  the    inland 


*  See  "  The  SpeecheH  and  Public  Lettei-a  of  the  Hon. 
JoHpph  Howe  : "  editeil  by  William  Annand,  M.P.P.  Bos- 
U<n,  18:)8. 


districts  and  to  visit  all  the  seaport  towns. 
In  these  journeys  many  valuable  acquain- 
tances were  made,  and  much  information 
was  acquired.  Gradually  he  became  fami- 
liar, not  only  with  the  people  best  worth 
knowing,  and  from  whom  anything  could 
be  learnt,  but  with  the  whole  face  of  his 
native  country,  and  with  the  political  litera- 
ture of  all  countries  which  expressed  their 
opinions  in  the  English  language.  Such 
leisure  as  he  had  was  given  to  more  serious 
investigations,  or  to  the  attractive  novelties 
of  the  day.  I  have  often  seen  him,  during 
this  period,  worn  out  with  labour,  drawing 
draughts  of  refreshment  alternately  from 
Bulwer's  last  novel  or  from  Grotius  on 
National  Law.  His  constitution  was  vigor- 
ous, his  zeal  unflagging.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  him  to  be  a  month  or  two  in 
the  saddle ;  or,  after  a  rubber  of  racquets, 
in  which  he  excelled,  and  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  to  read  and  write  for  four  or  five 
consecutive  days  without  going  out  of  his 
house."  Seven  years  of  this  kind  of  mental 
training,  which  preceded  his  first  noticeable 
display  as  a  public  speaker,  did  much  to 
repair  a  very  defective  education. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1828,  he  married. 
His  wife  was  Catharine  Susan  Ann,  only 
daughter  of  Captain  John  McNab,  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Fencibles.  It  was  a  mauccr  of 
course  that  a  mind  constituted  like  Mr. 
Howe's  should  aooner  or  later  begin  to  in- 
terest itself  in  tlie  political  questions  of  the 
day.  To  do  so,  indeed,  was  an  imperative 
nece.ssity  alike  of  his  position  and  of  his 
natural  temperament.  In  1 830  he  began  to 
publish  in  his  paper  a  series  of  "  Legislative 
Reviews,"  which  were  written  by  himself, 
and  continued  from  year  to  year.  They 
criticized  the  acts  of  public  men  with  great 
freedom,  and  their  tone  was  not  unlike  that 
of  Mr.  William  Lyon  Mackenzie's  contempo- 
rary diatribes  in  the  Colonial  Advocate.  As 
time  passed  by,  the  writer  gained  confidence. 
His    attacks   upon    public    abuses   became 
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more  frequent  and  more  virulent,  and  lie 
began  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  ohampioii 
of  popular  rights.  The  institutions  of  the 
Province  afforded  ample  scope  fur  the  ani- 
madversions of  such  a  writer,  and  the  con- 
tempt with  which  those  in  authority  at  first 
professed  to  regard  him  soon  began  to  be 
mingled  with  no  inconsiderable  measure  of 
dismay.  Responsible  Government,  in  those 
days,  hatl  no  place  in  the  constitution  of 
Nova  Scotia,  any  more  than  it  had  ii;  that  of 
Canada.  The  cities  were  not  incorporal  ^d, 
but  were  governed  by  magistrates  holding 
their  commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  not 
subject  to  public  control.  As  a  corollary  to 
such  a  state  of  things,  there  were  neglect, 
corruption,  and  gross  mismanagement  of 
nuuiicipal  affairs.  In  Halifax,  long  impunity 
had  made  some  of  the  magistracy  exception- 
ally culpable  and  careless  of  popular  rights. 
Mr.  Howe,  in  his  paper,  had  several  times 
conunented  with  asperity  upon  the  extor- 
tions and  mismanagement  of  some  of  the 
officials.  At  last,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1835  he  published  an  attack  so  sweeping 
and  exasperating  that  he  was  indicteil  for 
libel.  The  attack  was  couched  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Howe  hiuiself, 
and,  though  not  written  by  him,  he  was  of 
course  responsible  for  its  publication.  Mr. 
Howe  defended  his  own  cause,  and  he  did 
so  with  such  power  and  acumen  that  he 
secured  an  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  the 
special  jury  summoned  to  try  him.  The 
libel  was  so  unmistakable  that  all  the 
lawyers  of  Halifax  who  were  consulted  on 
the  matter  by  Mr.  Howe  declared  that  any 
successful  defence  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  advised  to  make  a  humble  apology, 
and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  He  was  informed  that  his  rejection 
of  this  advice  would  result  in  a  heavy  fine, 
and  perhaps  in  a  ^ong  term  of  imprisonment. 
"  I  asked  the  lawyers  to  lend  me  their 
books,"  said  Mr.  Howe,  in  describing  the 
episode  ;  "  I  gathered  an  armful,  threw  my- 


self on  a  sofa,  and  read  libel  law  for  a  week, 
By  that  time  I  had  convinced  myself  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  that  there  was  a  good 
defence  if  the  case  were  properly  presented 
to  the  court  and  jury.  Anothei-  week  was 
spent  in  arranging  the  facts  and  public 
documents  on  which  I  relied.  1  did  not  get 
throu'i'h  before  a  late  hour  of  the  eveninjj 
before  the  ti-ial,  having  only  had  time  to 
write  out  and  commit  to  memory  the  two 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  speech.  All  the 
rest  was  to  be  improvised  as  I  went  along. 
I  was  very  tired,  but  took  a  walk  with  Mrs. 
Howe,  telling  her  as  we  strolled  to  Fort 
Massey  that  if  I  could  only  get  out  of  my 
head  what  I  had  got  into  it,  the  Magistrates 
could  not  get  a  verdict.  I  was  hopeful  of 
the  case,  but  fearful  of  lireaking  down,  from 
the  novelty  of  the  situation  and  from  want 
of  practice.  T  slept  soundly  om^  went  at  it 
in  the  morning,  still  harassed  with  doubts 
and  fears,  which  passed  oft",  however,  as  I 
became  conscious  that  I  w^as  co.umaniling 
the  attention  of  the  co  ,  'id  jury.  I  was 
much  cheered  when  T  >  the  teari  rolling 
down  one  old  gentlen^!  s  cheek.  I  thought 
he  would  not,  convict  i  •;  if  he  could  help  it. 
I  scarcely  expected  ar.  unanimous  verdict, 
as  two  or  three  of  tlie  jurors  were  connec- 
tions, nure  oi  less  remote,  of  some  oF  the 
justices,  but  I  thought  they  would  not  agree. 
The  lawyers  were  all  very  civil,  but  laughed 
at  me  a  good  deal,  (pioting  the  old  maxim, 
that '  he  who  pleads  his  own  case  has  a  fool 
for  a  client.'  But  the  laugh  was  against 
them  when  all  was  over."  The  trial  took 
place  before  Chief  Justic(!  Sir  Brenton  Halli- 
burton. His  Lordship's  charge  to  the  jury 
embodied  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  law 
of  libel,  but  necessarily  bore  somewhat 
hardly  upon  Mr.  Howe.  But  all  was  of  no 
avail.  Ill  would  it  have  been  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia  if  Joseph 
Howe  had  been  convicted  of  libel.  His 
address  to  the  jury  occupied  six  hours  and 
a   (juarter.     The  jurv   were    out   only  ten 


iiiiniites,  ami  returnod  with  a  verdict  of 
"  Not  (luilty."  On  leaving  the  Province 
Building  Mr.  Howe  was  borne  by  the  crowd 
to  his  home,  amidst  deafening  acclamations. 
Tluoiighoiit  the  city  there  wm.-^  high  carni- 
val, and  that  night,  speaking  from  the  win- 
dow of  his  hou.se,  Mr.  Howe  struck  ilie 
popidar  chord  when  he  enjoined  upon  his 
audience  to  t<'ach  their  children  the  names 
of  those  jurymen  who  had  established  riie 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Mr.  Howe's  triumphant  acquittal  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
all  the  Halifax  magistrates ;  but  tlie  old 
system,  though  it  had  received  its  death- 
blow, was  not  yet  (juite  dead.  Oth^'r  magis- 
trates were  selected, and  a  gentleman  learned 
in  the  law  was  appointed  Gustos.  In  this 
way  irresponsibility  was  kept  up  for  several 
years  longer ;  but  it  was  ea.sy  to  see  that 
its  reign  was  practically  at  an  end.  The 
peo|)le  clamoured  for  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion ;  and  the  clamour  was  augmented  by 
the  intelligence  brought  across  the  Atlantic 
by  every  mail  of  the  growing  agitation  for 
municipal  reform  in  England.  We  may  here 
anticipate  the  course  of  events  by  saying 
that  in  iJS-iO  Mr.  Howe  accepte<l  office  in  th'' 
Provincial  Cabinet,  and  that  next  year  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  .seeing  the  old  sysLc::^. 
swept  away.  Halifax  became  an  incor- 
porated city,  and  has  ever  since  been  ruled 
by  its  own  elected  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

From  till'  time  of  his  triumphant  acquittal 
on  the  charge  of  libel,  in  1838,  down  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  1873,  Joseph  Howe,  the 
somewhile  printer's  boy,  was  the  mo.st  note- 
worthy citizen  of  his  native  Province.  In 
recognition  of  his  public-.spirited  and  fearless 
conduct,  his  fellow-countrymen  resident  in 
New  York  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
silver  pitcher,  bearing  an  inscription  suited 
to  the  occasioti.  His  popularity  steadily 
increased,  and  soon  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Nova  Scotia.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  which  was  signalized  by  the  trial 


for  libel,  his  father,  Mr.  John  Howe,  already 
mentioned,  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-tliree.  The  affection  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  father  atid  son  wsus  exception- 
ally ilec})  and  lasting,  and  the  latter,  both  in 
his  public  speeches  and  in  private  conversa- 
tion, made  frequent  tender  references  to  it 
in  after  life.  "  For  thirty  years,"  said  he,  on 
one  occasion,  "  my  father  was  my  instructor, 
my  playfellow,  almost  my  daily  companion. 
To  him  f  owe  my  fondness  for  reading,  my 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  my  knowledge 
of  old  C'olonial  and  American  incidents  and 
characteristics.  He  left  me  nothing  but  his 
example  and  the  memory  of  his  many  vir- 
tues, for  all  that  he  ever  earned  was  given 
to  the  poor.  He  was  too  good  for  this 
worlfl  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  high 
principle,  his  cheerfulness,  his  child-like  sim- 
plicity anfl  truly  (Jhri.stian  character  is  never 
absent  from  my  mind." 

Jn  the  month  of  November,  183G,  Mr. 
Howe  was  for  the  first  time  elected  to  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  having  been  returned,  along 
with  his  friend  and  relative,  Mr.  William 
Annand,  for  tht>  county  of  Halifax.  He 
continued  to"  sit  in  the  Assembly,  almost 
without  interruption,  until  18G3,  when  he 
was  appointed  Fishery  ( 'ommissioner.  He 
from  tlu"  first  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
proceedings,  iid  surprised  all  who  heard 
him  by  the  readiness  be  displayed  in  debate, 
and  b}'  the  tact  and  boldness  with  which  he 
encountered  those  who,  up  to  his  advent.were 
the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Assembly. 
He  laboured  unceasingly  on  behalf  of  Respon- 
sible Government,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  in  Nova  Scotia  to  bring 
it  about.  For  the  acquisition  of  Responsible 
Government, umnicipal  institutions, and  free- 
dom of  expre.ssion  of  public  opinions,  Nova 
Scot'a  must  ever  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Howe.  Put, 
though  a  thorough-paced  reformer,  his  zeal 
for  reform  was  tempered  by  patriotism  and 
di.scretion.    With  the  insurrectionary  move- 
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ments  in  the  sister  Provinces  he  had  no 
sympathy;  and,  tliougli  urgently  importuned 
to  ally  hiii\.self  with  similar  projects  in  his 
own  Province,  he  declined  to  fight  for  free- 
dom otherwise  than  by  legitimate  and  con- 
stitutional meai;  •  e  had  faith  in  the 
mollifying  infiuei.c'r*  >  time,  and  frecjuently 
entered  his  prote,;^  r^-ainst  what  he  called 
attempts  to  "  bully  the  British  Government." 
He  did  not  approve  of  accomplishing  be- 
neficent reforms  by  physical  force  ;  more 
especially  where,  as  in  the  Canadas,  there 
never  was  even  a  remote  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing more  than  a  i  .[i  rary  success  by  such 
means. 

In  1838  he  ''■  isitoil  Great  Britain  and 
the  contin.'iii,.  and  'a  cr'mpany  with  Judge 
Haliburtoi  *  ;  v.'ili-^.  over  a  large  portion 
of  Europe,  '  acing  their  passage  across 
the  Atlautic,  havj'.--  arrived  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  o.  Iri.sh  coast,  the  vessel 

on  which  they  were  embarked  Avas  over- 
taken by  the  Siria><,  the  pioneer  trans- 
At'antic  steamship,  which  was  then  re- 
turning from  her  trial  trip  to  America. 
There  was  no  wind,  and  their  brig  could 
make  but  little  headway.  The  mails  wei'e 
transferred  to  the  Sirius,  which  steamed 
oft*  in  .spite  of  the  dead  calm,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  sight.  This  little  episode  was  very 
suirirestive  to  the  minds  of  Mr.  Howe  and 
Judge  Haliburton.  They  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  ocean  steam  navigation  daily  until 
their  arrival  in  England,  by  which  time  they 
had  formed  a  plan  <ipon  which  they  at  once 
acted.  In  concert  with  other  colonists  whom 
they  encountered  in  London,  they  made 
strong  representations  to  the  Home  Office 
in  favour  of  a  subsidy  for  the  conveyance 

•  Not  Sir  Brenton  Ha/litmrti)ii,  who  had  preniiletl  at  the 
trial  f>r  liUt'l  in  1M.5,  Imt  Thoiiift.s  Chinidler  Halibnrtnn. 
better  known  to  the  literary  worlil  liy  iiis  psevidnnyni  (pf 
"Sam  Slick."  The  papers  which  niaile  him  fanious  first 
ap|)«ure(l  in  the  Nora  Smtidii,  during  Mr.  lli)we'.s  editor- 
ship of  that  periodical.  Mr.  Howe  also  imMished  Mr. 
Haliburton's  "  Historical  ami  Statistical  Account  of  Xova 
Scotia,"  at  considerable  loss  to  himself. 


of  the  mails  across  the  Atlantic  by  .steanj. 
These  representations  were  taken  under  con- 
sideration, anil  in  due  time  tenders  were 
invited.  A  few  months  later  Mr. — after- 
wards Sir  Sauuiel — Cunard,a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  secureil  the  contract,  and  established 
the  magnificent  line  of  mail  steamers  which 
bears  his  name. 

Mr.  Howe  returned  home  in  November, 
18.S8,  and  at  once  plunged  into  hard  work. 
He  devoted  himself  to  obtaining  the  conces- 
sion of  Responsible  Government,  with  what 
success  has  already  been  stated.  The  fight 
was  a  hard  one,  and  was  waged  with  fierce- 
ness on  both  sides.  The  Lieut;  nant-Gover- 
nor  was  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  an  old  soldier 
who,  by  the  strange  perversity  of  Canadian 
historians,  has  been  identified  with  the  ^'  >  at 
man  who  was  subsequently  raiseil  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lortl  Clyde.  As 
matter  of  fact  the  whilome  Li  lutenant  ■Gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia  came  of  a  difi'erent 
family,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  had 
no  atiiiiity  whatever  with  the  hero  of  the 
Alma,  Balaklava  and  Lucknow.  The  Sir 
(?olin  ('ampbell  known  to  Nova  Scotian 
history,  previous  to  his  arrival  in  the  Prov- 
ince, had  had  a  sufticiently  creilitable  mili- 
tary career,  and  had  seen  gallant  service  in 
Spain  an('  dsewhere  ;  but  his  mintary  train- 
ing, and  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind,  had 
been  siich  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  post  of  a 
Civil  ruler.  As  ruler  of  a  country  where 
despotism  prevailed,  he  would  have  been 
a  just-minded  and  most  beneficent  despot. 
'Te  CO'  l  never  'iMderstand  what  "the  com- 
mon people  "  mean*-  by  talking  about  their 
■'  lights."  What  ^hl  Charles  Metcalfe  was  in 
Upper  Canada,  such  was  Sir  Colin  (.^ampbell 
in  Nova  Scotia — the  obstructor  of  liberty, 
and  the  foe  to  constitutional  progress.  He 
knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  for  politics. 
His  statesmanship  was  on  a  par  with  that 
of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  and  it  was  an 
absurd  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
Government  to  appoint  him  to  the  position  in 
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wliich  ho  now  found  himself.  The  history  of 
his  Nova  Scotian  Administration  is  simply 
a  chapter  in  his  life  which  every  one  would 
wish  to  see  obliterated.  Betw^een  him  and 
Joseph  Howe  it  was  iinpo.ssible  that  there 
should  be  much  community  of  sentiment, 
and  an  antagonism  arose  between  them  im- 
mediately after  the  assumption  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship by  the  former.  Sir 
Colin  was  wont  to  sneer  at  Responsible 
Government  and  its  promoters,  ju,st  as  Sir 
C'harles  Metcalfe  did  in  Upper  Canada  a 
few  yeara  later.  The  Liberal  Party  of  Nova 
Scotia,  however,  steadily  increased  in  num- 
ber and  influence,  an<l  Won  important  con- 
ces.sions.  The  publication  of  Lord  Durham's 
"  Report "  inspired  them  with  high  hop<'s. 
During  the  session  of  lcS40  Mr.  Howe  intro- 
duced into  the  Assembly  four  resolutions 
directed  against  the  Executive  Council,  and 
declaring  that  that  Body,  as  then  consti- 
tuted, did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  These  resolutions,  after  a  long 
debate,  were  sustained  by  a  vote  of  thirty 
to  twelve,  and  were  then  submitted  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who,  however,  de- 
clined to  take  any  steps  towards  remodel- 
ling che  Council,  and  persisted  in  ordering 
matters  after  his  own  fashion.  The  A.s.seni- 
bly  acconliMgly,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Howe, 
adopted  an  aildress  to  the  Crown  petitioning 
for  the  Lifutonant-(Jovernor's  removal.  He 
was  soon  afterwardo  recalhul,  and  Viscount 
Falkland,  a  Lord  of  the  lloya!  Bedchr.mber, 
and  a  son  of  William  the  Fourth  by  Mrs. 
Jordan,  was  appointed  his  sucees.sor.  Soon 
after  Lord  l^'aikland's  arrival,  four  iiuMnbers 
of  the  Exec.itive  (Joiuieil  who  held  no  .seats 
in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  were  in- 
formed that  their  services  could  no  lonirer 
be  retained,  as  their  places  were  re(}uiretl  in 
order  that  gentlemen  who  could  bring  to 
the  support  of  Government  popular  cjuali-' 
ties  and  influence  might  be  called  round  the 
Queen's  representative.  Mr.  Howe  an<l  an- 
other representative  Reformer — Mr.  McNab 
11—17 


— were  invited  to  accept  .seats  in  the  Council, 
and  the  invitation  was  complied  with.  It 
was  evident  that  Responsible  Government 
would  now  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  though  his  states- 
manship was  not  of  a  high  order,  was  per- 
sonally popular  with  all  classes  in  the 
Province  ;  and  just  before  his  departure  he 
gave  a  signal  proof  that  rancour  and  little- 
ness had  no  place  in  his  heart.  He  and 
Mr.  Howe  encountered  each  other  at  Lord 
Falkland's  fii-st  levee.  Many  of  the  promi- 
nent public  men  of  the  Province  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  bid  a 
final  farewell  to  the  retiring  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  to  .shake  him  warmly  by  the 
h.^ad.  Mr.  Howe's  opposition  had  been  so 
unceasing,  and  so  productive  of  important 
results,  that  he  did  not  presume  to  person- 
ally addre.ss  the  man  whom  he  liad  so 
signally  wor.sted.  He  mei'ely  be  wed  to  the 
latter,  and  was  passing  out.  But  Sir  Colin 
was  not  the  man  to  cherLsh  'll-foelinc  a^minst 
an  honourable  foe  wh(.».se  genuine  manhood 
he  was  well  able  to  appreciate.  He  called 
out  to  Mr.  Howe,  and  extended  his  hand, 
saying,  "  We  nuist  not  part  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Howe.  We  fought  out  our  differences 
of  opinion  honestly.  You  have  acted  like  a 
man  of  honour.  There  is  my  hand."  Mr. 
Howe  was  not  backward  in  accepting  the 
tendered  reconciliation,  and  thus  was  buried 
an  enmity  which,  in  smaller  minds,  would 
have  rankled  f  i'  years. 

At  the  ensuing  elections  Mr.  Howe  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Annand  were  again  returne<l  for 
the  county  of  Halifax,  the  former  making 
the  declaration  from  the  hustings  that  he 
and  Mr.  McNab,  his  colleague  in  the  Coun- 
cil, held  their  phiv^es  by  the  tenure  of  public 
confi'lence,  and  would  ten<ler  their  resic- 
nations  to  the  Governor  the  moment  that 
the  support  of  the  people's  representatives 
was  withdrawn.  The  contest,  under  the 
old  law,  lasted  a  ft)rtnight,  and  four  Re- 
formers were  trium}ihantly  returned  for  the 
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metropolitan  town  and  county.  On  the 
meetintrot"  tin-  Housu  Mr.  Howe  was  elected 
to  the  Speakership.  It  was  during  thi.s 
session  that  the  Act  incorporating  Halifax 
wa.s  pa.ssi'd.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
Mr.  Howe  paid  his  first  visit  to  Canada, 
and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
session  of  Parliament  under  the  Union.  He 
was  cordially  received  by  Loiil  Sydenham, 
and  by  the  prominent  politicians  on  both 
sides.  He  was  very  favourably  impre.ssed 
by  what  he  saw  of  the  country,  and  formed 
sanguine  anticipations  as  to  its  future. 

During  the  .session  of  l!S4:},  Mr.  Howe, 
having  accepted  the  appointment  of  Collec- 
tor of  Colonial  Revenue,  vacjited  by  the 
death  of  the  previous  incumbent,  resigned 
the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr. — now  Sir — William 
Young,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  retained  his  .seat  in  the  As- 
sembly, ami  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  session.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  in  consideration  of  its  ulti- 
mate results,  was  on  the  subject  of  gi-ant- 
ing  endowments  to  denominational  colleges. 
Petitions  were  presented  to  the  Hou.se  ask- 
ing for  two  such  endowments.  A  seiies  of 
resolutions  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Annand, 
settinix  out  that  four  denominational  colleges 
already  existed,  all  of  which  were  largely 
dependent  upon  Government  aid  ;  that  one 
wood  college,  free  from  sectarian  control,  and 
open  to  all  denominations,  maintained  by  a 
common  fund,  and  rallying  arouuil  it  the 
affections  of  the  whole  people,  would  be 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  sufficiently  burtheu-some  to  the 
revenue  ;  and  that  such  an  institution  wuuld 
elevate  the  Provincial  chax-actt^r,  remove 
existing  difficulties,  provide  the  youth  with 
the  blessings  or  a  collegiate  educati*ri,  and 
attract  students  to  its  classes  from  liie  s\iv- 
roundina  colonies.  These  resolutions  re- 
ceived  cordial  support  from  Mr.  Howe,  and 
were  carried  by  a  majority  of  fivii ;  where- 


upon a  committoc  wa,«i  appointed  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpo.se  of  carry- 
ing them  into  effect.  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Attorney-Ciemnal,  who  was  the  leatler  of 
the  Tory  Party,  favouritd  tlie  continuance 
of  sectarian  colleges,  and  he  and  Mr.  Howe 
were  thus  brought  into  direct  antagonism. 
Meetings,  largely  favourable  to  the  Attor- 
ney-! ieneral's  cause,  were  held  throughout 
the  Province,  and,  without  consultation  with 
Mr.  Howe,  Lord  Falkland  was  induced  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  dis- 
solve the  House.  This  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  not 
unnaturally  regarded  by  the  Reform  Party 
as  an  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative. Mr.  Howe  was  reelected  by  ac- 
clamation. Soon  afterwards,  the  Attorney- 
Genei'al's  brother-in-law,  who  had  no  .seat 
in  either  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  who 
was  an  unknown  and  untried  man,  was 
appointed  a  Meudier  of  Council,  and  this 
without  any  consultation  with  Mr.  Howe  or 
his  Reform  colleagues,  Messrs.  IJniacke  and 
McNab.  Those  three  gentlemen  accordingly 
promptly  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Coun- 
cil, giving  formal  reasons,  in  writing,  for 
doing  .so.  An  un.seendy  <[uarrel,  provoked 
by  the  uibitroiy  conduct  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  followed.  The  House  of  Assem- 
bly discussed  the  situation  for  fourteen 
days,  and  when  a  vote  was  taken,  mildly 
censuring  the  (iovernor  for  his  departure 
from  the  principles  of  Responsible  Govcu-n- 
n\ent,  Mr.  Johnston  found  himself  sustained 
by  a  very  small  majority.  Later  in  the 
session,  Mr.  Howe  moved  a  vote  of  want  of 
contideiice  in  the  Executive,  but  the  motion 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  three.  Over- 
tures were  made  to  him  and  his  two  former 
colleagues  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  Coun- 
cil, which  thev  declined  to  do.  The  contro- 
ersy  running  high,  Mr.  Howe,  who  had 
sold  the  Nora  Stotian  in  1841,  returned 
to  the  editorial  chair,  having  midertaken 
the  charge  of  the  Nuca  Seotian  and  also 
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of  tlio  ('lirovirlr,  wliieli  was  owned  by  his 
frit'iiil  Mr.  Aiinand.  Tlirii  Itegan  a  news- 
pajXT  war  of  almost  un|)aralleled  ferocity, 
•wliicli  was  kept  up  witliout  intonuission 
until  the  Lieutcnant-riovcrnor's  intlucuco  in 
tln'  I'rovincc  was  totally  destroy*''!.  Aiuonj; 
the  liuntlred  or  more  lampoons  hurle<l  at 
him,  the  one  which  ohtaineil  tlie  greatest 
notoriety  was  a  dotfLjcrel  effusion  from  the 
pen  of  Ml'.  Howe  himself,  wliieh  app(>ared 
in  ths  columns  of  the  Nova  Srotian,  and 
which  was  called  "  The  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamhei'."  Perusing  it  at  this  distance  of 
time,  it  seems  inconceivahle  that  so  con- 
temptible a  production  .should  have  wrought 
such  an  efi'ect.  The  opening  verse  will  give 
some  i(h'a  of  its  tone  and  spirit : 

''Tho  Liii'il  of  tliu  Bedcliainlior  sat  in  liis  shirt 

(Ami  D (ly  tliu  jiliant  was  tliere), 

A  .d  his  feoliiiys  npjiearecl  to  be  vei-y  much  hurt, 
Auil  liis  brow  overclouded  with  care." 

This  prol)al(.y  does  not  strike  the  critical 
reader  as  being  of  excruciating  keenness, 
yet  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  composition  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  the  crushing  severity  of 
this  first  .stanza  wsus  particularly  enlarged 
upon  by  the  Attorney-General  during  a 
grave  discussion  of  this  weighty  matter  by 
a  committee  of  the  House.  In  replying  to 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Howe  said  that 
it  was  the  first  tiuie  he  had  suspected  that  , 
to  hint  that  noblemen  wore  -shirts  was  a  i 
grave  offence,  to'  be  pro.secuted  in  the  High 
Court  of  Parlii,  i  lent  by  an  Attorney-General. 
Had  the  author  said  that  the  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  had  no  .shirt,  or  that  it  stuck 
through  his  pantaloons,  there  might  have  | 
been  good  ground  of  complaint.  Such 
was  Mr.  Howe's  method  of  defendintr  him- 
self  before  the  potent,  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  insensibly 
reminded  of  Shakspeare's  aphorism  that 

"  Ofteiitiiiius,  excusiuj,'  of  a  fault 
Doth  iiuiko  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse." 

This,  indeed,  will  apply  to  the  general  tone 


of  Mr.  Howe's  reply,  which  was  very  long 
and  exhaustive,  witho\it  being  overpower- 
ingly  convincing,  it  nmst  be  confessed 
that  in  .such  banter  as  this  the  critical  eye 
di.scerns  more  of  nule  horseplay  than  of 
serious  statesmanship.  Allowance,  however, 
must  be  made  for  the  time  and  occasion 
wiien  it  was  indulged  in.  Mr.  Howe  was 
smarting  under  a  .seii.se  of  iiiju.stice,  and  he 
wastaunteil  by  his  well-bred  opponents,  for 
whom  there  was  much  less  excuse,  in  lan- 
guage as  rude  and  gross  as  ever  fell  from  his 
own  lips.  Nothing  came  of  the  discussicm 
before  the  committee.  The  Lioutenant- 
Oovernor  being  unable  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
seats  in  the  Ca^  net,  Mr.  Johnston  struggled 
on  with  much  Uirficulty.  Public  feeling  ran 
very  high.  Mr.  Howe  continued  to  worry 
the  Government  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  and  continued  to  stir  up  a  general 
distrust  of  their  policy.  In  July,  l!S44,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  addres.sed  a  circular 
to  Me,s.srs.  Uniacke,  McNab,  Huntington, 
Brennan  and  Smith,  iiiv^iting  them  to  accept 
seats  in  the  Council,  and  informing  them 
that  Lord  Falkland  found  it  impossible  to 
include  Mr.  Howe  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. The  invitation  was  not  accepted, 
and  a  long  and  fierce  debate  followed,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Howe  delivered 
two  very  able  speeches.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  he  moved  his  family  into  the 
interior,  where  they  spent  two  years  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mustjuodoboit.  This 
removal  was  due  to  motives  of  economy. 
Mr.  Howe  jDossessed  the  power  to  make 
money,  but  very  little  power  to  keep  what 
he  had  made.  He  was  openhanded  and 
lavi.sh  in  his  expenditure,  and  no  impecu- 
nious friend  ever  applied  to  him  in  vain, 
either  for  money  or  money's  worth.  Being 
ever  ready  to  confer  benefits  upon  others, 
and  being  imprudent  both  in  his  style  of 
living  and  in  his  general  expenditure,  he 
was  frcouently  reduced  to  serious  pecuniary 
straits.    He  did  not  scruple  to  contract  debts. 
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and  was  ofton  unable  to  moot  lii-i  ol'li^'n- 
tniiis.  At  tlu'  time  of  hiH  lomoval  to  thu 
head  waters  of  the  Miisciviodoboit  he  was, 
to  USD  his  own  exprossisis  but  iiu  it'giint 
plnust'ology,  "strapped."  He  was  not  in 
the  lea.st  diHcoiiragctl,  buwever,  l>y  tlie  state 
of  bis  affairs.  Referrin;^  to  bis  two  years' 
sojourn  in  tl»e  coinitry  at  tliis  tinu-,  lie  says ; 
"  They  were  two  of  tbe  bappiest  years  of 
my  life.  I  bad  been,  for  a  lon<,'  time,  over- 
workini^  my  brains  and  underworking;  my 
body.  Here  I  worked  my  body  and  rested 
my  brains.  We  rose  (>t  layli!,dit,  break- 
fasted at  seven,  dined  at  twelve,  took  tea 
at  six,  and  then  assembled  in  tbe  library, 
where  wc  read  four  or  five  hours  almost 
every  eveniiiu.  I  learned  to  plonj^h,  to 
mow,  to  reap,  to  cradle.  I  knew  bow  to 
chop  and  2)itch  hay  before.  Constant  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air  made  me  as  bard  as  iron. 
My  luad  was  clear  and  my  sjiirits  buoyant. 
My  ;.^irls  learned  to  do  everything  that  the 
daughters  of  our  peasants  learn,  and  got  a 
knowledge  of  books  which,  amidst  the  end- 
less frivolities  and  go.ssipping  of  f  Ity  life, 
they  never  coui  I  b:ive  acquired.  My  toys 
got  an  insight  into  what  got «  on  in  the  in- 
terior of  their  own  countr j',  which  .<-b.ould  be 
of  service  to  them  all  their  lives.  1  read 
the  Edinhariji,  Review  from  the  commence- 
ment, and  all  the  poets  over  again  ;  wrote  a 
good  deal  and  yet  spent  the  best  part  of 
every  fine  day  in  the  fields  or  in  the  woods. 
Mv  children  were  all  around  me,  and  in 
health ;  and,  although  I  iiad  cares  enough, 
as  God  knows,  I  shall  never,  perhaps,  be  so 
happy  again." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1846,  Mr.  Howe 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  last  of  Lord 
Falkland  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  position  of  this  somewhile  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  had  long  been  a  most 
unenviable  one,  and  the  Home  Ministry 
recognized  the  impropriety  of  continuing 
hi!n  in  an  office  where  he  would  reflect 
no  credit  either  on  himself  or  them.     He 


wai  recalled,  and  wa.s  soon  afterwards  np- 
pointed  to  the  (Jovernment  of  Hondiay. 
Ho  was  succeeded  in  Nova  Scotia  \>y  Sir 
John  Harvey,  who  bail  bn n  l.itMitenant- 
Governor  respeetively  (if  I'nnee  Kdward  Is- 
land, New  Hrimswiek,  and  Nev,fM.i!(dland, 
During  the  following  autumn  an  alnn'tive 
attempt  was  made  l»y  the  Government  to 
form  a  ('  )alition  Ministry,  in  which  a  port- 
folio was  to  bi'  oflered  to  Mr.  Howe.  The 
Opposition  knew  that  their  tiny  of  triumph 
was  not  far  distant,  and  picferred  a  short 
<lelay  to  a  coalition  ■-  'lli  men  who  were 
<laily  losing  ground  i  i  public  estimation. 
The  day  of  tritunph  came  early  in  lH4iS.  On 
the  26th  of  Janiuiry  in  that  year  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  seven.  Next  day 
the  Executive  C  uncil  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Uniacke  was  applied  to  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment. This  ho  Hueceeiled  in  accom])lishing, 
and  on  the  2nil  of  February  the  names  of 
the  mendiers  wi  e  announced.  Among 
them  was  that  of  Mr.  Howe,  who  became 
Provincial  Secretary.  Upon  returning  to 
his  constituents  in  the  county  of  Halifax 
for  reelection  he  was  returned  by  a  majority 
of  832  votes. 

Responsible  Government  being  now  estab- 
lished, the  new  Government  devoted  itself 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Province.  The  railway  era  set  in,  and  the 
building  of  a  road  from  Halifax  to  Quebec 
was  adopted  by  the  Government  as  part  of 
their  policy,  but  the  scheme  fell  through  for 
the  time,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government  to  contribute  towards  the 
cost  of  carrying  it  out.  The  railway  from 
Halifax  to  Windsor — an  enterprise  which 
Mr.  Howe  had  for  years  had  at  heart — was 
undertaken  wholly  as  a  Provincial  work. 
In  18.50  Mr.  Howe  was  sent  to  England, 
chieflj'  on  railway  matters,  distinguishing 
himself  there  by  several  speeches,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  was  that  delivered 
at  Southampton,  and  already  quoted  from 
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ion  .sucli    as  tlie 

and  .siinic  of 

poured  out  in 

were  always 

iliuir   gt  iiuinti    poetic 


in  the  opentni:f  paiajj;raph  of  f liis  Hkotc?i 
In  the  foUowin;,'  year,  acfompiuiicd  liy  Mr. 
('handler,  in  till-  interewt  of  New  Hrnn.swick, 
h<  paid  anotli  r  visit  to  Canada,  and  deliv- 
er. 1  speeches  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  (.^lu  hev, 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  ho  dwelt  strongly 
npon  the  necessity  of  tho  Hevoral  Provinces 
muting  in  one  (lovennnentand  constnictin<f 
the  intcn  'lonial  Railway. 

Amony  all  his  niultifarious  pursuits,  Mr. 
Howe's  tnrti  for  poetry  never  wholly  de- 
serted him.  He  lovi  '  s  native  Province 
with  a  fcivoiir  at 
mure  politician  ni 
his  h&st  poetical  eti 
her  honour.  Hi.s  e 
iii'»re  iioticealile  I'm 
inspiration  than  for  elegance  oi  diction. 
Many  of  them  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  and  are  still  sung  hy  the 
rustic  fireside  on  long  winter  evenings. 
Une  of  the  best  known  is  his  "  Song  for  the 
Centenary,"  published  in  June,  IH4>\),  and 
written  for  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  settlement  of  Halifax  by  Governor 
Cornwallis  a  century  before.  It  was  forth- 
with set  to  appropriate  music,  and  has  ever 
since  been  honoured  as  the  natal  song  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

During  the  session  or  18.')0  Mr.  Howe 
introduced  and  successfully  carried  through 
the  House  a  Bill  entitled  "  An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  ])leail  and 
rea.son  for  themselves  or  others  in  all  Her 
Majesty's  Courts  within  this  Province."  It 
was  in  eli'ect  a  Bill  enabling  any  layman 
to  act  as  counsel  at  the  Bar,  whether  he 
had  ever  studied  law  or  not.  The  inti'o- 
duction  of  such  a  measure  caused  no  little 
excitement  among  the  lawyers  in  the  House, 
and  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  the 
country  at  large.  Various  opinions  were 
held  at  the  time  as  to  its  oritfin.  Some 
believed  that  Mr.  Howe  had  been  annoyed 
by  the  intrigues,  jealousies,  or  unsteady 
support  of  some  of  the  professional  adhe- 


rents o!'  the  (jlovernnumt,  and  wished  to 
teach  them  a  les.soii  and  hmIucc  tlu>m  to 
discipline;  while  others  thought  that  the 
Hill  was  brought  in  from  a  sincere  convic- 
tion of  its  utility.  Whatever'  tlu^  motive 
may  have  been,  the  mea.sure  was  introduced, 
advocated,  and  fought  through,  with  be- 
coming gravity,  and  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  tluMigh  it  was  subse(|uently  repeale(i. 
We  have  referred  to  it  for  the  expie.ss  pur- 
pose of  making  sonr.'  vi'-dom  (juotations 
from  Mr.  Howe's  remi»-'l.;*  $l  its  defence 
-remarks  in  whidi  >  n;  .f.ola^,  and  sound 
argument  are  curie  t -ly  intfyf.ingleil,  and 
which  are  as  characteristic  of  the  man  »is 
any  utterances  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips. 
They  will  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  one 
phase  of  Mr.  Howe's  oratory  than  the  most 
laboured  descriptive  analysis  could  possibly 
attbrd.  It  was  urged  by  professional  mem- 
bers in  tht?  House  that  no  man  is  Ht  to 
conduct  a  forensic  argument  until  he  has 
undergone  a  long  and  severe  mental  disci- 
pline, and  until  he  has  spent  a  more  or  less 
prolonged  term  in  a  lawyer's  othce.  To 
this  argument  Mr.  Howe  replied :  "  I  could 
point  to  six  or  seven  barristers,  who  have 
gone  through  this  ordeal,  and  have  beer 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Nova  Scotia,  who 
are  hardly  a  grade  above  the  idiot,  or  Ht  to 
herd  geese  upon  a  common.  .  .  It  will 
be  admitted  that  Demosthenes  was  a  pretty 
good  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  best  orators 
known  in  the  annals  of  history.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  walked  into  the  courts 
of  his  country,  and  won  back  his  inheritance 
from  the  guardians  who  were  mismanaging 
his  estate.  But  Demosthenes  was  never 
cooped  up  in  an  attorney's  office  for  five 
years,  poring  over  old  musty  volumes  of 
almost  forgotten  lore.  .  .  There  was  Cicero. 
Nobody  will  deny  that  he  was  nearly  as 
great  a  lawyer  and  orator  as  any  we  have 
in  Nova  Scotia.  . .  .  But  it  is  said,  a  lay- 
man can  never  study  and  comprehend  the 
laws.     Why  not  ?    What  is  there  so  abstruse 
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and  difficult  in  oiu'  conniion  and  statute 
law  ?  Take  tho  laws  of  nations,  which 
liave  to  t'oriu  tht'  basis  of  all  dijiloinacy. 
These  are  handed  over  generally  to  a  body 
of  men  who  are  not  lawyers,  but  yet  who 
arrange  and  manage  treaties,  with  all  their 
mighty  interests,  and  infinity  of  detail,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  respective  nations. 
So,  take  connnercial  law.  Merchants  master 
but  cannot  practise  it.  I  need  not  go  out 
of  this  street  to  find  a  man  who  understands 
commercial  law  -^s  well  as  any  lawyer  in 
the  country,  and  whose  opinion  I  would 
rather  take  ;  but  I  cannot  ask  his  opinion  ; 
he  cannot  go  into  our  courts  and  plead  " 
case.  Now  take,  again,  the  divine  law. 
Any  blockhead  may  go  into  a  pulpit,  shatter 
the  nerves  of  a  whole  congregation,  dis- 
course of  things  temporal  and  things  eter- 
nal, and  dispose  not  of  our  estates,  but  of 
our  souls ;  and  3'et  the  most  accompli;  hed 
statesman,  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  cannot  go 
into  one  of  Her  Majesty  s  courts  and  sue 
for  a  ten-pound  note,  or  seek  restitution  of 
a  poor  widow's  rights.  I  sustain  this  Bill 
then  because  I  believe  all  monopolies  are 
bad.  Suppose  we  were  to  secure  in  this 
city  to-morrow  a  monopoly  of  connnercial 
business,  that  we  .should  take  a  hundred 
men  and  confide  to  them  the  whole  foreijrn 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  let  no  others 
send  .ships  to  sea.  Enterprise  would  be 
cramped,  trade  would  languish,  our  mercan- 
tile character  would  be  lowered,  and  the 
comnuniity  much  less  pro.sperous  and  con- 
tented. Take  the  sciences  of  chemistry, 
astronomy,  are  they  not  as  abstruse,  as  per- 
plexing, as  law  ?  Like  law,  they  are  pro- 
gressive sciences.  Why  have  they  improved 
so  much  and  law  so  little  ?  How  is  it 
that  we  can  measure  Jupiter,  but  cannot 
frame  a  reliable  plea  or  indictment  ?  Take 
Mrs.  Somerville's  mechanism  of  the  heavens. 
Put  it  into  tlie  hands  of  the  lawyers  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  I  doubt  if  five  of  them 
will  understand   it.     .     .     The  honoui'able 


member  from  Sydney  told  me  that  I  went 
into  court  once  and  made  a  pretty  long 
speech.*  And  so  I  di<l.  I  got  then  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  how  things  are  done.  Tiie 
lawyers  do  not  take  three  meals  a  day  of 
law  with  perfect  gusto.  They  stiidy  a  littl(^ 
when  young,  and  after  that  they  jostle  about 
in  the  profession  and  take  their  chance. 
Now  and  then,  there  is  a  fellow  who  stuilies 
very  deeply,  and  he  drops  off  before  his 
time.  Our  present  venerable  Chief  Justice 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
and  I  believe  that  all  his  hooks  might 
have  been  carried  on  a  wheelbarrow  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  ;  he  devoted 
but  a  .short  time  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
a  capital  judge  he  has  made  ever  since. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  study  the  law  of  libel 
once,  and  in  three  weeks  I  think  I  read 
more  of  it  than  any  lawyer  ever  did  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Speaker  laughs ;  but,  sir,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it. 
And  while  my  law  was  accepted  as  sound, 
the  law  of  the  Bar,  and  of  the  judges  too, 
was  voted  absurd  by  the  jury.  I  ask  any 
man  to  go  into  our  courts  of  law,  and  ask 
himself  if  he  could  not  take  from  a  dozen 
different  walks  of  life  those  who  would  shed 
more  honour  and  intelligence  than  many  of 
those  wdio  sit  behind  the  Bar  ?  .  .  I  was 
anuised  with  an  argument  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Cumberland.  He  says, 
the  Bill  ought  to  go  farther  and  admit  the 
•ladies  into  tiie  courts  of  justice.  Why  not  ? 
They  would  make  eloquent  pleaders.  Does 
he  remember  that  celebrated  scene  where 
two  females  rushed  into  court  with  a  case, 
reported  in  an  imperishable  volume — a 
cause,  where  a  layman  was  the  judge,  and 
ladies  the  only  orators  ?  With  their  mater- 
nal feelings  excited,  the  mothers  rushed 
into  court  without  being  accompanied  by 
two  lawyers  who  had  studied  for  five  years, 
and   both  claimed   the  child !     King  Solo- 

*  The  reference  here  in  <limbtle»g  to  the  trial  for  libel  in 
1835. 
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mon,  who  was,  perhaps,  nciarly  as  wise  as 
the  judges  in  Nova  Scotia,  repelled  them  by 
no  forms,  asked  for  the  aid  of  no  counsel 
learned  in  the  law.  But  he  had  studied 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  sounded  the  depths 
of  the  human  heart.  With  a  glance  he 
detected  the  rightful  owner,  and  gave  a 
judgment  which  has  never  been  reversed. 
A  minute  record  of  Mr.  Howe's  proceed- 
ings during  the  next  few  years  would  involve 
the  writing  of  hundreds  of  pages.  This  was 
probably  the  busiest  interval  of  a  life  that 
was  never  idle.  In  July,  1851,  he  retired 
from  the  representation  of  the  metropolitan 
comity  of  Halifax,  finding  the  burden  of 
such  representation,  in  conjunction  with  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
too  heavy  for  his  shoulders.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  find  a  constituency 
less  exacting,  and  having  fewer  and  less  im- 
portant local  interests  requiring  attention. 
He  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
county  of  Cumbeiland,  and  was  returned. 
A  year  or  two  later  he  was  again  sent  to 
England,  and  cooperated  with  Mr.  Hincks 
and  Mr.  Chandler  in  carrying  out  important 
railway  negotiations.  In  1 8.54,  having  been 
appointed  (Jhairman  of  the  Railway  Board, 
ho  resigned  the  office  of  Provincial  Secretary, 
and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Administration 
followed.  During  the  session  of  1855  he 
vehemently  opposed  a  measure  introduced 
by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  importation,  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  His  speech  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  wa.s  singularly 
illogical,  but  it  was  humorous  and  eloquent, 
and  the  measure  was  defeated.  In  1855  there 
was  a  general  election.  The  heaviest  contest 
of  the  campaign  took  place  in  Mr.  Howe's 
constituency  in  Cumberland.  Mr.  Howe 
was  opposed  l)y  a  young  man  who  then  for 
the  first  time  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  Parliamentary  lionours,  and  who  subse- 
quently won  a  wide  reputation — the  ]  :  ,'sent 
Sir  Charles  Tupper.     Sir  Charles  was  then 


a  medicial  practitioner  at  Amherst,  and  was 
both  then  and  for  many  years  afterwards 
known  as  "  Doctor  "  Tupj)er.  The  contest 
was  one  of  almost  unexampkd  keenness,  and 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  both  Mr.  Howe  and 
his  coadjutor  in  the  representation  of  Cum- 
berland. This  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  already  begun  to  exhibit 
signs  of  weakness.  Next  year,  on  the  pro  ■ 
motion  to  the  Bench  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
member  for  Windsor, Mr.  Howe  was  returned 
for  that  constituency  by  acclamation.  The 
Government,  however,  had  only  a  small 
working  majority,  and  the  position  was  not 
improved  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Howe's  pen  which  appeared  in  the  Hali- 
fax Chronicle  towards  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing December,  and  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Next 
March  the  Government  was  defeated,  and 
Mr.  Howe  resigned  his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  Railway  Board.  A  Conservative 
Government  succeeded,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Johnston,  in  which  Dr.  Tupper  became 
Provincial  Secretary.  It  remained  in  power 
until  18()0,  when  it  was  once  more  displici"' 
by  a  Liberal  Government  under  Mr.  Young, 
in  which  Mr.  Howe  succeeded  to  Dr.  Tupper's 
portfolio  Upon  Mr.  Young's  elevation  to 
the  Bench  during  the  same  year  Mi'.  Howts 
became  Premier,  and  so  continued  until  18().*}, 
when  the  Liberal  Government  was  once 
more  tlefeated.  Twice  during  his  tenure  of 
office  as  Premier  he  visited  Enjxland  on  rail- 
way  matters.  Soon  after  the  resignation  of 
his  Government  in  1863  he  wa-s  appointed 
Imperial  Fishery  Commissioner,  and  was 
thus  debarred  from  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  the  Union  movement  until  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  18(50 
put  an  end  to  his  official  duties.  There  had 
been  a  steady  and  |)ersistent  hostility  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Tupper,  who  had  been  a 
rising  politician  ever  since  his  first  entry 
into  public  life  in  1855,  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Mr.  Howe's  opposition  to  Dr.  Tupper 
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may  have  prompted  the  former  to  take  the 
stand  he  did  on  the  question  of  Confedera- 
tion. To  that  project  he  was  utterly  opposed, 
pnd  the  dogj^ed  resistance  he  displayed  in 
opposing  it  was  truly  formidable.  When 
the  result  of  the  Quebec  Conference  of  18G4 
was  published  to  the  world,  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  alone  among  the  colonies  of 
British  America,  expressed  opposition  to 
C  confederation.  For  a  few  days  there  was 
uuich  speculation  as  to  which  side  of  the 
controversy  Mr.  How^e  would  espouse.  "  At 
fir  ^"  says  Principal  Grant,  "  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  he  who  had  spoken  so  many 
ekxpient  woras,  all  pointing  to  the  magnifi- 
cent future  of  British  America,  all  ten<ling 
to  inspire  its  youth  with  love  of  country  as 
something:  far  hiijlier  than  mere  Provincial- 
ism,  would  now  be  among  the  advocates  of 
Confederation,  and  the  wise  and  loving  critic 
of  the  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
latures. But  by-and-by  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  was  talking  and  writing  against  it, 
and  before  long  he  canu^  forth  as  the  crowned 
head  of  the  Opposition."*  He  "  stumped  " 
the  Province  from  end  to  end,  delivering 
telling  speeches  wlierever  he  went,  and  with 
such  success,  that  of  the  whole  ninidier  of 
Nova  Scotia  oarididates  favourable  to  Con- 
fe('erati(m,  the  only  one  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment was  Dr.  Tupper  1         ;lf. 

The  author  above  (p,  ,  from  is  of  opin- 
ion tliat  if  Mr.  H  v/e  Hk*!  gone  to  (!harlotte- 
town  and  Quebci;,  jis  (me  of  the  delegate.s, 
he  would  hav<;  thrown  himself  heartily  into 
the  project,  and  made  his  mark  on  the  pro- 
posed coistitution.  He  wiis  ready  to  go,  it 
appears,  but  his  duties  as  Fishery  Commis- 
sioner took  him  away  for  two  months  just 
at  the  critical  moment.  The  Admiral  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  give  him  a  vessel 
at  any  other  time,  and  the  other  delegates 
did  not  dream  that  his  presence  was  indis- 
pensable.    The  next  thing  he  heard  was 

*  See  a  reniarkalily  well  written  |)af)er  on  Mr.  Howe  in 
the  CiimtdMii  Monthly  for  AiigtiHt,  1875. 


that  the  Quebec  scheme  had  been  completed 
to  the  minutest  detail  and  prbli.slied  to  the 
world.  "  The  egg  had  been  hatched,  not  by 
the  hen  that  laid  it,  but  by  some  fancy 
steam  process.  The  ship  had  been  launchei' 
without  the  presence  of  the  designtsr."  From 
that  moment  he  resolved  to  oppose  Confed- 
eration, and  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
active  life  did  he  fight  with  more  vi<jour 
and  resolution.  He  made  two  more  journeys 
to  England,  but  failed  wholly  in  obtaining 
encouragement  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. During  his  stay  in  London  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Confederation  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,"  in  which  the  opinions  expressed 
were  widely  at  variance  with  the  views 
formerly  advocated  by  the  author.  The 
arguments  employed  were  evidently  the 
result  of  a  great  strain  on  the  writer's  con- 
science, and  they  lacked  logical  coherence. 
Dr.  Tupper,  who,  with  several  other  gentle- 
men, had  gone  to  Englai\d  to  advocate  the 
scheme  to  which  Mr.  Howe  was  so  much 
opposed,  wrote  a  re[)ly  to  this  pamphlet,  ii' 
which  the  many  and  .serious  inconsistencies 
were  clearly  pointed  out,  and  this  in  a  calm 
and  statesmardike  spirit.  So  that,  as  Prin- 
cipal (Jraut  says,  in  the  article  already 
(pioted  from,  "  he  had  to  fight  Howe  as  well 
as  Tupper."  The  contest  was  une([ual,  and 
Mr.  Howe  had  to  yield.  At  the  first  <ri^neral 
election  after  t'onfederation  he  was  retuined 
to  the  (yonnnons  for  the  county  of  Hants. 
He  then  .set  him.self  to  work  to  get  the  best 
terms  he  could  for  his  Province  ;  and  having 
obtained  a  readjustment  of  the  terms  a;freed 
upon  at  the  London  confeience,  he  acoepted 
the  .situation,  and  subsequencly,  on  th(  l!)th 
of  January,  hSOD,  took  office  in  the  Domin- 
ion Government  as  President  of  the  Council. 
Upon  j)re.senting  hiin.solf  to  his  constituents 
for  reelection  he  wa.s  returned  by  acclama- 
tion. He  retained  his  position  as  President 
of  the  Council  exactly  ten  months,  when  (on 
the  lOtli  of  November)  he  was  appointed 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Provinces  and 
Superintendtjnt-Genoral  of  Indian  Affairs. 
His  visit  to  Manitoba,  and  his  unfortunnte 
utterances  wliilo  there,  tool<  place  (hirin;];  liis 
tenure  of  office  as  President  of  the  Council. 
Several  years  before  this  time  Mr.  Howe's 
liealth  had  begun  to  fail.  He  was  subject 
to  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis ;  and  liis 
life  of  turmoil  and  excitement  had  seriously 
unhinge<l  his  nervous  system.  It  is  fairly 
conjecturable,  however,  that  his  infirm 
health  was  due  as  much  to  disappointment, 
and  the  consciousness  of  not  having  been 
true  to  himself,  as  to  any  bodily  ailment. 
He  was  no  longer  universally  popular  among 
Nova  Scotians,  and  he  felt  this  very  keenly. 
During  the  progress  of  the  session  of  1<S72 
he  was  comp<'lled  to  leave  his  work  and 
take  a  trip  southward,  with  a  view  to  re- 
gaining his  strength.  He  spoke  but  little 
during  that  session  and  the  followintj  one  ; 
and  when  ho  did  speak  it  was  evident  tliat 
his  physical  powers  had  been  very  much 
weakened.  In  May,  1<S7."J,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Lieutenant-Oovernorshii)  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  it  was  hopeil  that  rest  would  do 
nuich  for  his  failing  powers.  For  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  appointment  he  had 
been  suffering  from  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders— among  others  from  an  affection  of 
the  liver.  On  the  day  when  he  wa.s  sworn 
into  office  lie  took  up  liis  residence  at 
Government  House,  Halifax,  where  lie  was 
destined  to  spend  the  short  span  of  life 
that  yet  remained  to  him.  He  had  not  been 
many  hours  in  residence  when  an  old  sup- 
porter, and  a  former  friend  of  his  father's, 
called  to  jiay  his  respects.  "  Well,  Joseph," 
said  Mr.  Howe's  interlocutor,  "  what  would 
your  old  father  have  thought  of  this  ? " 
"  Well,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  would  have 
pleased  the  old  man.  I  have  had  a  long 
fight  for  it.  and  have  stormed  the  castle  at 
last.  But  now  that  I  have  it,  what  does  it 
all  amount  to  ?  I  .shall  be  here  l)ut  a  few 
days  ;  and  instead  of  playing  Governor,  I 
11—18 


feel  like  saying  with  Wolsey,  to  the  Abbot 
of  Leicester — 

'  An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  State, 
Is  conic  to  lay  Iiis  weary  bones  among  ye  ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity. '  " 

The  quotation  was  prophetic ;  though  for 
several  weeks  afterwards  his  health  seemed 
to  b(i  improving,  his  only  inconvenience 
arising  from  a  severe  pain  in  the  chest, 
which  occasionally  troubled  him.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  tempted  him  to  take 
frequent  carriage  drives.  On  Thursday,  the 
2nth  of  May,  he  took  a  longer  drive  than 
usual,  going  seven  miles  eastward  of  the 
city,  to  a  well-known  wayside  inn.  When 
he  returned  he  wa.s  a  little  fatigued,  but 
otherwise  appeared  well.  The  pain  in  the 
chest  troubled  him,  and  he  did  not  go  out. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  pain  continued. 
He  got  little  rest  and  suffered  much  ;  yet  he 
had  often  liefore  had  such  attacks,  and  his 
friends  did  not  think  him  in  danger.  The 
opinion  of  eminent  physicians,  and  his  ap- 
parent enjoyment  of  the  rest  and  recreation 
his  new  position  afforded  him,  encouraged 
the  hopes  entertained  liy  his  frien<ls  of  an 
improvement  in  his  condition.  On  Satur- 
day, the  31st,  he  appeared  nervous,  and 
would  not  allow  his  wife  or  his  son  William, 
his  private  Secretary,  to  be  absent  from  his 
side  for  a  moment.  On  Saturday  night 
he  remained  with  tliem  in  his  study,  and 
being  unable  to  lie  down  he  paced  the 
room,  evidently  suffering  great  pain.  All 
this,  however,  was  a  not  uncommon  state  of 
affairs,  and  excited  no  alarm.  About  half- 
past  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
the  1st  of  June,  Mrs.  Howe  induced  him  to 
rise  from  the  chair  in  which  he  had  been 
sitting  for  a  little  while,  and  to  try  to  sleep 
in  his  bed.  He  passed  out  of  the  study  and 
entered  his  room.  Before  he  reached  the 
bedside  he  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen 
to  the  floor,  but  for  his  son,  who  caught  him 
in  his  arms.  Even  yet  his  life  was  not 
thought  to  be  in  danger.     His  wife  and  son 
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remained  by  his  side,  and  he  conversed  with 
them  a  little.  He  complained  of  intense 
pain.  After  a  few  minutes  his  voice  became 
weaker.  Ten  minutes  after  he  entered  the 
room  he  wa.s  dead.  He  was  quite  conscious 
to  the  last,  and  from  the  few  words  he  spoke 
before  he  died,  it  seemed  that  he  believed 
the  end  was  at  hand. 

The  announccmient  of  his  death  caused  a 
profound  feeling  in  the  city,  and  it  was 
referred  to  in  mo.st  of  the  churches.  The 
shipping  in  port,  the  public  and  many  pri- 
vate buildings  displayed  tiags  at  half-mast. 
Everything  indicated  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  city  that  a  great 
man  had  pa.ssed  away.  Indications  of  a 
still  irentler  uatui-e  were  not  wanting.  On 
the  morning  following  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor's death,  a  Halifax  merchant  who  had 
been  a  warm  friend  of  the  deceased  was 
entering  his  place  of  business,  when  he  saw 
a  farmer  or  drover,  one  well  known  for 
"  homespun  without,  and  a  warm  heart 
within,"  sitting  on  a  box  outside  near  the 
door,  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand,  his 
foot  monotonously  swinging  to  and  fro, 
looking  as  if  he  had  sat  there  for  hours, 
and  had  no  intention  of  getting  up  in  a 
hurry.  "  Well,  Stephen,  what  s  the  matter  ?" 
"  Oh,  nauthin , '  was  the  dull  response.  "  Is 
it  Howe  ? "  was  ti  :e  i  icxt  question,  and  in  a 
softer  tone.  The  sound  of  the  name  un- 
sealed the  fountain.  "  Yes,  it's  Huwe." 
The  words  came  with  a  gulp,  and  then  fol- 
lowed tears,  dropping  on  the  pavement  large 
and  fast.  He  did  not  weep  alone.  And  in 
many  a  liandet,  in  many  a  fishing  village, 
in  many  a  nook  and  corner  of  Nova  Scotia, 
as  the  news  went  over  the  land,  Jo.seph 
Howe  had  the  .same  tribute  of  tears.* 

Mr.  Howe  was  a  many-sided  man,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  sum  up  his  chai'acter  in  few 
words.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  things 
*  See  tlte  Caiwdiaii,  MutUkly,  ubi  nupra. 


about  him  were  his  genuine  earnestness,  his 
ardent  love  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  large- 
ness of  heart.  That  he  was  sometimes 
earnest  on  the  wrong  side  may  ho  admitted  ; 
but  he  was  no  mere  politician,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  his  public  life  he  de- 
monstrated himself  to  be  the  po.sse.ssor  of  a 
high  iiu'asure  of  statesman.ship.  Towards 
Res])onsible  Government  he  bears  the  s:;me 
relation  in  the  history  of  Nova  Scotia  that 
Robert  Baldwin  bears  in  that  of  Up{)er 
('anada.  His  patriotism,  and  more  espe- 
cially his  devotion  to  his  own  Province,  are 
proved  by  every  important  act  alike  of  his 
public  and  private  life.  As  a  natural  orator 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has 
never  had  his  peer  among  the  public  speak- 
ei's  of  this  Dominion.  Those  who  remem- 
ber his  famous  .speech  before  the  Interna- 
tioiuil  Commei'cial  Convention  at  Detroit, 
in  ISO.'),  are  still  accustomed  to  speak  ot  it 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  orations  ever 
calleil  forth  by  such  an  occasion.  Whatever 
he  felt,  he  felt  intensely,  and  whatever  he 
did,  he  did  with  all  his  might.  His  lan- 
guage, when  he  was  fairly  in  earnest,  liter- 
ally cai-ried  everything  before  it.  In  nothing 
was  his  greatness  more  signally  displayed 
than  in  hi.s  power  of  bending  others  to  his 
own  will.  "  Men  followed  him  against  tluir 
own  interests,  against  their  own  Church, 
against  their  own  prejudices  and  convictions. 
Episcoi)alians  fought  by  his  side  against  the 
Church  of  England ;  Baptists  fought  with 
him  against  the  demands  of  the  denouuna- 
tion ;  Roman  Catholics  .stood  by  him  when 
he  a.s.sailed  the  pretensions  of  their  Church." 
One  who  could  exercise  such  magnetism  as 
this,  and  who  never  seriously  abused  his 
power,  is  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  his  favour 
from  posterity  ;  and  such  a  verdict,  in  so  far 
as  we  are  capable  of  pronouncing  it,  is  here- 
by rendered  on  behalf  of  the  Honourable 
Jo.seph  Howe. 
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R.  BABY  is  (losccn<le(l  from  one  of  the 
oldest  Freach  families  on  this  con- 
tinent. Its  first  Canadian  representative 
was  Jacques  Baby  do  Rainville,  an  officer 
in  the  celebrated  re«dment  of  Carimian- 
Sallieres,  who  first  settled  in  what  is  now 
the  Province  of  Queb  j  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  \arious  descendants 
of  the  Seifirncur  de  Rainville  have  fitrured 
conspicuously  in  our  history,  and  some  of 
them  have  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  the  State.  At  the  pxusent  day  the  family 
name  is  creditably  represented  in  every 
Province  of  the  Dominion.  The  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  the  Hon.  Francois  Baby,  an  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councillor  and  Adjutant- 
General  for  the  Province  of  Quebec.  His 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Baby,  was  also 
a  well-known  Member  of  Parliament,  who 
early  in  life  married  Miss  Caroline  Guy,  a 
daught«.r  of  the  late  Hon.  Louis  Guy,  King's 
Notary,  and  a  Legislative  Councillor  for 
the  old  Province  of  Quebec.  The  present 
representative  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  that 
marriage,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal, on  the  2Gth  of  Augu.st,  1834.  After 
some  time  s[)ent  at  St.  oulpice  College, 
Montreal,  where  he  diligently  prosecuted 
his  studies,  Mr.  Baby  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Joliette,  to  finish  his  education.  Here 
he  soon  made  a  name  foi  himself  as  a. 
student  of  good  attainments,  and  succeeded 
in  carrying  off"  several  of  the  higher  prizes 


in  the  various  departments  of  learning.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  college  career,  he  chose 
the  profession  which  peculiarlj'  suited  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  set  himself  vigorously 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  When  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
of  Lower  Canada.  In  1873  he  was  created 
a  Queen's  Counsel,  an  honour  which  attested 
the  quality  of  his  legal  acquirements.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  Canada,  a  position  which  pro- 
vided him  with  tlie  means  of  gathering 
a  vast  amount  of  information  which  has 
proved  of  incalculable  value  to  him  in  later 
life.  He  has  frequently  been  elected  Mayor 
of  the  town  cf  Joliette,  is  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Historical  Society  of  Montreal, 
an  associate  of  the  Montreal  Antiquarian 
and  Numismatic  Society,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  Ijinstltut  Canadlen  de  Quebec. 
la  July,  1873,  h>  married  Marie  Helfene 
Adelaide  Berthelet,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
Berthelet.  His  political  career  dates  from 
18G7,  when,  at  the  general  election  of  that 
year,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Joliette  county.  He  was  de- 
feated on  that  occasion,  however,  but  at 
the  general  elections  of  1872,  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  by  acclamation  for 
Joliette.  He  seconded  the  reply  to  the 
address  at  the  second  session  of  Parliament 
on  the  27th  October,  1873— that  famous 
short  session  which  opened  on  the  23rd  of 
October  and  rose  from  its  labours  on   the 
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7th  of  Novoinber.  The  address  was  rejected 
in  the  Lower  House,  Init  adopted  as  it  stood 
in  tlie  Senate.  The  Maedonahl  achninistra- 
tion  resigned  without  allowing  tlie  (piestion 
at  issue  to  come  to  a  vote.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
formed  a  new  Ooverniruint,  and  an  a])peal 
was  made  to  the  people  in  1<S74.  Mr.  Baity 
was  reelected  by  his  constituency,  but  was 
unseated  on  petition  on  the  28th  of  October. 
On  the  loth  of  December  he  was  a;^.iin 
returned,  and  also  at  the  last  «,'(!neral  elec- 
tion of  the  17th  of  September,  I.S7.S.  The 
Mackenzie  Government  on  that  occasion 
expei'ienced  defeat,  and  on  the  new  Admin- 


istration of  Sir  John  A.  MacdonaM  beiu^' 
forme(l,  Mr.  Baby  was  invitctl  to  take  a 
portfolio.  He  complied  with  tht^  recpiest, 
and  on  the  2()th  of  October  he  was  sworn 
of  the  Canadian  Privy  Council,  and  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Inland  Revenue.  On 
j^oinfif  back  to  his  county  for  nn-lectittn,  in 
Novend)er,  he  was  returned  without  opposi- 
tion. In  the  same  month  he  was  enter- 
tained at  a  public  ban(|uet  by  the  leadinif 
citizens  of  Joliette,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
elevation  to  a  seat  in  the  K.vecutive.  He 
is  a  ready  and  effective  debater,  and  an 
erticient  departmental  officer. 
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WK  luivt)  other  naine.H  in  Canada  of  nioro 
or  li'SM  tjininttnci!  in  the  scientiHc  world, 
but  Principal  Dawson  is  ono  of  the  very  few 
living'  (!anailian  .sci(!iitist.s  who  (ran  justly 
claim  a  place  in  tho  front  rank.  As  a  nat- 
uralist, and  more  espc'cially  as  a  ifeolo<,'ist, 
h.  ie|>iitation  has  lonj^  1  et'n  estahlislied  on 
two  continents,  and  at  the  present  day  is  as 
wide  as  civilization  itself.  The  works  em- 
hoilying  the  re.sults  of  his  patient  labours  are 
in  the  hamls  of  every  .scholar  who  ])retends 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  .scientific  thought  of 
liis  time.  They  have  done  much  to  stimu- 
late and  sustain  original  impiiry,  and  have 
opened  up  now  fields  of  thought  in  (|uarters 
which  once  weie  barren.  Tliey  have  made 
the  author's  name  known  to  and  re.spected 
by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  Canada 
beyon<l  the  fact  that  it  is  th  abode  of  Pro- 
fessor Dawson.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
Profes.sor  Daw.son  is  one  of  the  few  scientific 
men  of  universally  acknowledged  eminence 
who  find  no  necessary  antagonism  between 
the  teachings  of  science  and  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  Since  the  death  of  Professor 
Aga-ssiz,  he  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
as  propounded  by  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  great  facts  of  geology,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Dawson,  furnish  no 
argument  for  the  rejection  by  the  sciontific 
worUl  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation. 
The  conflict  between  religion  and  .science, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  during  the 


last  few  years,  is,  in  tlio  Professor's  opinion, 
rathiu-  a  conflict  between  opposing  scliools 
of  thought,  and  is  no  necessary  or  legitimatt; 
result  of  con.scientious  scientific  in(|uiry. 
The  Hible,  he  tells  us,  lias  nothing  to  dreail 
from  tlie  revelations  of  geology,  but  much 
to  hope,  in  the  way  of  elucidation  of  its 
meaning,  and  confirmation  of  its  truth. 
That  a  scholar  whose  training  has  been 
exceptionally  tliorough  and  comprehen.sive, 
and  whose  natural  powers  of  mind  are  eon- 
fes.sedly  of  a  very  high  order  ;  whose  original 
researches  in  his  own  particidar  department 
have  been  second  to  tliose  of  no  investigator 
of  his  time ;  and  whose  purpose  lias  always 
been  t(^  arrive  at  the  truth :  these  facts 
afibrd  sufficient  proof  that  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  not,  as  many  of  its  votaries 
claim  for  it,  a  demonstrable  proposition. 
The  Professor. s  arguments  on  this  imi)or- 
tant  question  were  first  given  to  the  world 
many  yeai"s  ago.  They  have  been  sharply 
criticised,  but  it  may  at  lea.st  be  said  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  demolished.  They 
have  since  been  repeatedly  reiterated  and 
enlarged  upon,  and  have  lost  none  of  their 
force  by  repetition.  It  is  a  good  sign  when 
a  man's  mind  continues  to  grow  after  he 
has  passed  middle  life,  and  Professor  Daw- 
son's most  recent  works  furni.sh  abundant 
evidence  that  their  aufhor'smind  has  never 
been  more  keenly  pr^gr^  Sive  than  now. 

His   life   has    bi  en   one    of    remarkable 
diligence  and  mental  activity.     He   is    of 
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Scottish  origin.  His  father,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Dawson,  was  a  younger  son  of  a  Scot- 
tish farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
who  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
embarked  in  business  at  the  seaport  town  of 
Pictou.  Here  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom  on  the  13th  of  October,  1820.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  cultured  mind,  with  a 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  and  to  this  pre- 
dilection the  Professor  is  doubtless  in  some 
measure  indebted  for  the  direction  given  to 
his  own  studies.  The  latter  received  his 
primary  education  at  the  Grammar  School 
and  College  of  his  native  town.  The  latter 
inst 'tution  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation thi'ougliout  the  Mai'itime  Provinces, 
and  was  then  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Principal  McCulloch.  The  boy  wtis  father 
to  the  man,  and  was  an  indefatigable  student 
of  natural  history.  When  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age  he  began  to  make  a 
collection  of  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  period. 
From  the  College  at  Pictou  he  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  de- 
voted special  attention  to  natural  history 
and  practical  chemistry.  After  a  winter's 
study  he  returned  to  liis  native  Province,  and 
devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  geological 
research.  He  was  the  companion  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  during  that  eminent  man's 
tour  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1842,  and  followed 
up  his  researches  by  studies  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  which  he 
contributed  two  important  papers  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London.  In  the 
autumn  of  ISKJ  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  remained  there  until  he  had  completed 
his  University  course.  On  returning  he  pur- 
sued his  geological  investigations  with  re- 
newed energy.  The  repults  of  these  inves- 
tigations were  from  time  to  time  published 
in  scientific  periodicals,  and  attention  soon 
began  to  be  directed  towards  the  author. 
He  was  requested  by  the  authorities  of  Dal- 
housie  College,  Halifax,  to  deliver  a  course 


of  lectures  on  natural  history  in  the  Nova 
Scotian  capital.  His  compliance  was  the 
means  of  establishing  his  reputation  as  a 
lecturer,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  has 
been  pretty  constantly  before  the  public  in 
that  capacity.  Of  his  platform  style,  it  has 
been  .said  that  "  Language,  with  him,  .seems 
to  wait  upon  thought ;  and  no  matter 
whether  the  occasion  be  trivial  or  important, 
the  right  word  always  appears  to  be  ready 
to  fill  the  right  place." 

In  18.')0  he  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  then  newly- 
created  office  of  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  that  Province,  an  ofiice  which  he 
held  for  over  three  years,  during  which  he 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Province 
at  a  time  of  special  interest  in  the  history 
of  its  schools  and  educational  institutions. 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Normal  School  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  tiie 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  as  a  member 
of  the  conunission  appointed  by  Sir  Edmund 
Head.  In  connection  with  th&se  educational 
labours  he  published  several  elaborate  Re- 
ports on  the  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a 
work  on  Agricultural  Education  entitled 
"  Scientific  Contributions  toward  the  im- 
provement of  Agriculture,"  which  went 
through  two  editions,  and  was  of  much 
practical  utility.  His  special  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  took  up  much  of  the  time  v^^hich 
would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  his 
favourite  pursuits. 

In  18.)5  he  was  called  to  the  position  of 
Principal  and  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  McGill  College  ar.d  University,  which 
he  has  ever  since  retained.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  the  aflfairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  in  a  state  of  much  confu- 
sion. Its  Medical  Faculty  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  Faculties  of  Arts  and  of 
Law   were  in  their  infancy.     There  were. 
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however,  a  number  of  enterprising  and  in- 
flueiTtial  men  in  Montreal,  who,  by  their 
efforts  and  their  wealth,  nobly  aided  in 
raising  the  University  to  a  position  of  as- 
sured usefulness.  It  has  prospered  under 
his  management  amazingly,  and  has  long 
since  outgrown  the  effect  of  the  depressing 
influences  under  which  it  laboured  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  He  from  the  first 
laboured  to  secure  in  the  University  that 
rec(jenition  of  Science  as  an  element  of 
liberal  culture  which  its  own  essential  char- 
acter and  the  needs  of  modern  life  demand. 
"  Flis  lucid  and  interesting  lectures,"  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  "  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal popularity,  have  won  for  Natural  His- 
tory a  place  and  an  importance  in  McGill 
not  usually  accorded  to  it  in  University 
culture."  A  School  of  Civil  Engineering 
was  established  in  1858,  which,  after  a  strug- 
gling existence  of  five  years,  succumbed  to 
unfriendly  legislation.  This  school  was  re- 
suscitated and  placed  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive basis  in  1871  as  the  Department 
of  Practical  and  Applied  Science.  In  this 
portion  of  his  work  Principal  Dawson  has 
taken  deep  interest,  and  it  must  be  matter 
of  ereat  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  that  its 
increased  efficiency  attracts  year  by  year  an 
increasing  number  of  students,  and  that  its 
sucsess  is  now  fully  assured.  Those  who 
are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  TTniversity  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  feel  most  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  the  wise  and  arduous  labours 
of  Principal  Dfiwson. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
position  of  Principal  of  the  University,  one 
of  the  great  drawbacks  to  its  success  was 
the  want  of  efficient  elementary  and  superior 
schools  to  prepare  pupils  for  matriculation. 
In  co-operation  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  and  aided  by  the  influence  of  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  then  Governor-Guneial,  Dr. 
Dawson  secured  the  establishment,  in  1857, 


of  the  McGrill  Normal  School,  a  training 
school  for  Protestant  teachers.  In  addition 
to  his  arduous  and  engrossing  duties  in  tl  e 
University,  he  assumed  the  position  of 
Principal  of  this  institution,  and  continued 
for  thirteen  years  to  preside  over  its  work, 
and  to  lecture  to  its  pupils.  Though  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  his  position  in 
1870,  he  has  ever  since  maintained  an  active 
supervision  of  its  affairs  as  Chairman  of  the 
Normal  School  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  University. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  Dr.  Dawson 
has  been  a  valued  member  of  the  Protestant 
Board  of  School  Connnissioners  of  the  city 
of  Montreal.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  took  an  active  part  in  dev'sing  the 
measures  adopted  by  that  body  several 
years  since,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  effec- 
tive inspection  of  the  schools  of  the  Prov- 
ince. He  is  an  M.A.  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  an  LL.D.  of  the  University 
with  which  he  is  immediately  connected. 
He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  (since  1854),  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  (since  1862),  and  is  a  member  of  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  learned  socie- 
ties, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Dawson  is  perhai)s  best  known  to  the^ 
general  public  of  this  country  through  his 
success  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  educational  institutions.  His  repu- 
tation abroad,  however,  rests  mainly  on  his 
geological  investigations  and  discoveries, 
more  especially  in  relation  to  the  Carbonif- 
erous and  Post-pliocene  formations,  to  fossil 
plants  and  the  fossils  of  the  Laurentian 
rocks.  On  these  subjects  he  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  memoirs  in  the  proceedings 
of  various  learned  societies,  in  scientific 
journals,  and  in  official  reports.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  a  number  of  standard  works, 
covering  a  large  field  of  scientific  elucida- 
tion, and   more  especially  relating  to  the 
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earliest  known  fossil  remains,  and  to  the 
discovery  and  nature  of  the  now  celebrated 
Eozoon  CawtdenHc. 

A  review  of  his  more  important  scientific 
labours  proves  how  nmch  may  be  done  even 
in  the  midst  of  enj^rossing  educational  occu- 
pations, by  a  man  of  active  mind,  when  his 
heart  is  in  his  work.  In  LS41  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh his  first  scientific  paper,  on  the  species 
of  field-mice  found  in  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1843  he  commun'cf-ted  a  pai)er  on  the  rocks 
of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  ;  and  this  was  followed  in 
1M44  by  a  paper  on  the  newer  coal  formation. 
In  1<S4.'>,  besides  exploring  and  reporting  on 
the  iron  mines  of  Londonderry,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, he  published  a  paper  on  the  coal  forma- 
tion plants  of  that  Province.  During  the 
winter  of  184G-'47,  while  studying  in  Edin- 
burgh, he  contributed  to  the  Royal  Soci<'ty  of 
that  city  papers  on  the  "  Formation  of  Gyp- 
sum," and  on  the  "  Boulder  Formation,"  and 
an  article  to  Jameson's  Edinburgh  Pliilo- 
sophiatl  Joiivmd,on  the  "Renewal  of  Forests 
destroyed  by  Fire."  From  1847  to  1849  we 
find  him  pursuing  his  geological  researches, 
and  giving  the  results  to  the  world  in  fre- 
quent papers.  The  most  important  of  these 
are :  "  On  the  Triassic  Red  Sandstones  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island;" 
"  On  the  Colouring  Matters  of  Red  Sand- 
stones;' "On  Erect  Calamites  found  near 
Pictou;"  and  "On  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of 
Nova  Scotia."  He  also  published  his  "  Hand- 
book of  the  Geography  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  Nova  Scotia,"  and  delivered  courses 
of  lectures  on  Natural  History  and  Geology 
in  the  Pictou  Academy,  and  in  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax,  and  reported  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  Government  on  the  coal-fields  of 
Southern  Cape  Breton. 

In  1852,  in  company  with  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  he  made  a  reexamination  of  the 
"Joggins"  section,  and  visited  the  remark- 
able  deposit  of  Albertite  a.t  Hillsborough, 


New  Brunswick.  A  memoir  soon  o>»r  od 
on  the  former  district,  giving  a  full  e.  H.si- 
tion  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  formj'.tion 
of  a  coal-field.  The  Albert  Mine  was  also 
made  the  subject  of  a  paper.  In  the  fur- 
ther study  of  the  "  Joggins  "  section,  micro- 
scopic examinations  were  made  of  coal  from 
all  its  beds,  cOs  well  as  of  coal  from  other 
sources,  the  results  being  published  in  pa- 
pers on  the  "  Structures  in  Coal,"  and  on 
the  "Mode  of  Accumulation  of  Coal."  It 
was  dm-ing  the  visit  to  the  "Joggins,"  just 
referred  to,  that  the  remains  of  Dendrer- 
petoH  Aradi(iiiii/ni  and  Papa  vetusta  were 
found.  With  the  exception  of  Jiaphcfes 
pJaniceps,  which  Dr.  Dawson  had  discover- 
ed in  the  previous  year  at  Pictou,  but  had 
not  described,  Bendirrpetou  Acadianttm, 
was  the  fii-st  reptile  found  in  the  coal  for- 
matioi;  of  America  ;  and  Pupa  vetuda  was 
the  first  known  Paheozoic  land  snail.  These 
discoveries  were  followed  by  the  finding 
and  describing  of  several  other  reptiles,  an<l 
of  the  first  carboniferous  millipede  {Xj/lo- 
hius  slijUldrld').  AV)out  this  time,  also,  a 
second  report  on  the  Acadia  Iron  Mine  was 
prepared,  and  an  elaborate  series  of  assays 
of  coal  made  for  the  Genera'  Mining  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  18.').")  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  "  Acadian  Geology,"  a  complete  account, 
up  to  that  date,  of  the  geology  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  of  British  North  America. 
In  ISoG,  though  trammelled  by  the  ar- 
duous duties  incumbent  upon  the  Principal 
of  a  University,  he  still  continued  his  geo- 
logical work  in  his  native  Province,  and 
prepared  a  description  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks.  During  the  same  summer 
he  visited  Lake  Superior,  and  wrote  a  paper 
and  report  on  the  copper-regions  of  Maim- 
anse  and  Georgian  Bay,  in  which  he  discus- 
sed the  geological  relations  of  the  then  little 
known  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the  North 
Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  origin  of 
the  deposits  of  native  copper.     In  the  two 
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following  years  he  made  n,  .lumber  of  con- 
trihutions  to  the  Co luuliii,)),  X<(tar<ilwf  and 
the  Jotiriia/  of  the  GeoliigicKl  tSocieti/,  and 
eomnienced  the  study  of  the  Post-pliocene 
deposits  of  Canada.  In  1851)  liis  "Archaia, 
or  Studies  of  Creation  in  Genesis,"  appeared, 
a  work  showing  not  only  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Natural  History,  but  also  consider- 
able familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  language 
and  with  Biblical  Literature.  In  1800  he 
issueil  a  supplementary  chapter  to  his 
"  Acadian  Geology."  He  also  continued  his 
work  in  fossil  botany  and  in  the  Post-plio- 
cene, publishing  several  papers  on  these 
subjects,  as  well  as  desultory  researches  on 
such  subjects  as  the  "Flora  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington," "  Indian  Antiquities  at  Montreal," 
"  Marine  Animals  of  the  St.  Lawrence," 
"  Earthquakes  in  Canada,"  "  Classification 
of  Animals,"  et'i. 

In  18G3  he  i.ssued  his  "  Air-Breathers  of 
the  Coal  Period,"  a  complete  account  of  the 
fossil  reptiles  and  other  land  animals  of  the 
coal  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  publication  was 
followed,  in  1864,  by  a  "  Hand-book  of 
Scientific  Agriculture."  It  was  in  1864, 
also,  that  Dr.  Dawson  made  what  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  his  scientific  discoveries — that  of  Eozoon 
Vanadense.  This  fossil  had  already  been 
noticed  by  Sir  William  Logan,  but  Dr. 
Dawson,  to  whom  Sir  William  submitted 
his  specimens,  was  the  first  to  recognize  its 
Foraminiferal  affinities,  and  to  djiscribe  its 
structure.  Previous  to  this  time  the  rocks 
of  the  Laurentian  age  were  looked  upon 
as  devoid  of  animal  rema'ns,  and  called 
"  Azoic."  Dr.  Dawson  now  substituted  the 
term  "Eozoic."  In  1865,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham, 
he  gave  illustrations  of  his  researches  on 
the  "  Succession  of  Paheozoic  Floras,"  the 
"  Post-pliocene  of  Canada,"  and  the  "  Struc- 
ture of  Eozoon." 

In  1868  appeared  the  second  edition  of 
"  Acadian  Geology,"  enlarged  to  nearly  700 
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octavo  pages,  with  ,".  great  number  of  illus- 
trations from  the  author's  drawings.  This 
still  remains  the  standard  work  on  the 
geology  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  while  it 
also  treats  of  many  of  the  more  difficult 
problems  of  geology  generally. 

While  in  England,  in  1870,  Dr.  Dawson 
lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  also 
read  a  paper  on  the  "Affinities  of  Coal 
Plants"  before  the  Geological  Society,  and 
one  on  the  "  Devonian  Flora "  before  the 
Royal  Society.  The  same  year  his  "  Hand- 
book of  Canadian  Zoology"  appeared,  being 
followed  in  1871  by  a  "  Report  on  the  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  Flora  of  Canada,"  and 
a  "  Report  on  the  Geological  Structure  of 
Prince  Edward  Island."  His  studies  of  the 
Devonian  plants  were  begun  as  early  as 
1858,  and  Ga.spe,  St.  John's,  and  Perry  in 
Maine,  were  twice  visited  in  order  to  collect 
material  to  aid  in  their  prosecution. 

His  "  Notes  on  the  Post-pliocene  of  Can- 
ada" were  published  in  1873.  From  them 
we  learn  that  the  number  of  known  species 
of  Post-pliocene  fossils  had  been  raised, 
principally  by  his  labours,  from  about  thirty 
to  over  two  hundred.  We  also  find  that 
Dr.  Dawson  is  still  what  he  has  always 
been,  a  staunch  opponent  of  the  theory  of 
general  land  glaciation.  "  The  Story  of  the 
Earth  and  Man,"  issued  in  1873,  was  a 
republication  of  papers  published  in  the 
Leisure  Hour  in  1871  and  1872.  It  gives 
a  popular  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Geologi- 
cal ages,  presented  in  a  series  of  word-pic- 
tures, and  with  discussions  of  the  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  mountains,  the  introduc- 
tion and  succession  of  life,  the  glacial  period, 
and  other  controverted  topics.  A  report  on  i 
the  "  Fcssil  Flora  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
Coal  Measures  of  Canada,"  and  communi- 
cations to  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
on  the  probable  Permian  age  of  beds  over- 
Ijdng  the  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
also  occurring  in  Prince  Edward  Island  ;  on 
recent  facts  as  to  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
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Eozoon  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  and  on  the 
Phosphates  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  are  still 
more  recent  labours.  A  course  of  six  lec- 
tures delivered  in  New  York  in  the  winter 
of  1874-75  has  been  largely  circulated  botli 
in  America  and  England,  under  the  title 
"  Science  and  the  Bible  ;"  and  in  LS?-')  there 
also  appeared  in  London  and  New  York,  a 
popular  illustrated  ri^sumd  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  Eozoon  and  other  ancient  fossils, 
entitled  "The  Dawn  of  Life."  At  the  De- 
troit meeting  of  the  American  As.sociation, 
Prof.  Dawson,  as  Vice-President  of  Section 
B,  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  vigor- 
ously combated  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as 
held  by  its  more  extreme  supporters. 

In  1877  appeared  his  "  Origin  of  the 
World,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  modern- 
ized and  in  great  part  re-written  edition 
of  his  former  work  "  Archaia."  A  still 
more  recent  work, "  Fossil  Men,"  applies  the 
history,  manners  and  customs  of  the  abor- 
igines of  America  in  illustration  of  the  ques- 
tions agitated  respecting  prehistoric  man 
in  Europe ;  and  a  popular  work,  intended 
to  erive  a  clear  view  of  the  actual  succession 
of  life  as  known  to  geologists,  is  to  appear 
in  London  in  the  present  year  with  the 
title  "  The  Chain  of  Life." 


Dr.  Dawson  married  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1847,  Mi.ss  Margaret  A.  Y.  Mereer,  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  have  five  sui'viving  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson, 
has  followed  up  his  father's  pursuits.  He 
graduated  as  Associate  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Klines,  London,  in  1872,  taking  the  highest 
distinction,  as  Edward  Forbes  Medallist,  and 
after  spending  two  years  as  geologist  of  the 
Boundary  Commission,  and  preparing  an 
elaborate  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  49th 
Parallel,  was  appointed  on  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada.  Of  this  he  is  now  one 
of  the  Assistant  Directors,  with  special 
charge  of  the  survey  of  British  Columbia, 
on  the  geology  and  resources  of  which  he 
has  issued  several  reports,  besides  occasional 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  and  the  Canadian  Naturalist.  He 
is  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  and 
has  received  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
from  the  University  of  Princeton.  Profes- 
sor Dawson's  second  son,  Mr.  W.  B.  Dawson, 
after  graduating  in  honours  at  McGill,  en- 
tered the  celebrated  Ecole  des  Parts  et  Chau- 
mees  in  Paris,  and  after  studying  for  three 
years,  had  the  honour  of  graduating  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  is  now  in  practice  as 
a  civil  engineer. 
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11  HE  proHent  MiiusttT  of  Education  for 
-  Ontario  was  bom  at  "  The  Homostnad," 
in  thi'  Township  of  West  Flamboro',  in  tho 
County  f)f  VVontwortli,  on  tho  11th  of  Do- 
combi^r,  liS27.  His  father,  the  Hon.  James 
Crooks,  was  a  well-known  resident  of  this 
Province,  who,  (hirin<^  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  and  useful  life,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  enjoyed  the  high- 
est confidence  and  respect.  A  few  facts 
nilating  to  the  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Crooks 
will  form  a  .suital)le  prologue  to  a  more 
extended  n-^ttico  of  the  life  of  his  son.  The 
fiimily  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  has  been 
connected  with  various  branches  of  industry 
in  Ayrshire  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  late  Mr.  Crooks 
was  born  at  Kilmarnock,  in  1778,  and  well 
remembered  the  publication,  by  an  obscure 
printer  of  that  town,  of  a  little  book  which 
w's  destined  to  make  tlie  name  of  Kilmar- 
nock more  widely  known  than  all  its  other 
manufactures,  from  the  time  of  Robert 
Bruce  downwards.  This  volume  made  its 
appearance  in  178G,  when  James  Crooks 
was  or.ly  eight  years  old.  Its  title  was 
"  Po^ms,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  Dialect," 
and  ts  author  was  a  thriftless  young  fellow 
named  Robert  Burns,  upon  whom  the  well- 
conducted  folk  of  that  neighbourhood  were 
wont  to  look  with  no  favourable  eyes.  Mr. 
Crooks  and  his  parents  emigrated  from  Scot- 
land to  Western  Canada  in  17!)4!,  when 
James  was  just  emerging  from   boyhood. 


He  settled  at  Niagara,  and  embarked  in  the 
fur-trade  and  such  other  commercial  enter- 
prises as  those  times  afforded.  He  establish- 
ed a  grist  mill,  and  purchased  gra'n  from  tho 
settlers  in  the  district.  Things  prospered 
with  him.  He  became  a  nmn  of  substance, 
and  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
Niagara  peninsula.  He  is  reported  to  have 
despatched  the  first  load  of  wheat  and 
the  first  load  of  Hour  which  ever  found 
their  way  from  Upper  Canada  to  Mon- 
treal. Early  in  the  present  century  he 
married  a  daughter  of  James  Cummings,  of 
Chii)pewa,  a  U.  E.  Loyalist,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  Canada  from  Cherry  Valley,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  shortly  before  the 
massacre  which  has  unjustly  been  attributed 
to  Captain  .Joseph  Brant.  Upon  the  break- 
injj  out  of  the  war  of  1812  James  Crooks 
promptly  responded  to  his  country's  call, 
and  took  the  command  of  a  flank  company 
of  Lincoln  militia,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
fought  at  Queenston  Heights  and  elsewhere 
along  the  Niagara  frontier.  His  company 
formed  part  of  the  reinforcement  to  General 
Brock  which  proceeded  under  General  SheafFe 
from  Niagara  to  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
news  of  the  crossing  of  the  enemy  at  Queens- 
ton.  The  enemy  were  completely  defeated, 
and  the  American  Generals,  with  officers  and 
nine  hundred  men,  surrendered  to  General 
Sheaffe,  in  whose  despatch  Captain  James 
Crooks  was  named  with  other  Militia  offi- 
cers as  havinjj  "  led  their  men  into  action 
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with  gront  .spirit."  Soon  at'ttT  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  he  removed  to  West 
Flanihoro',  where  he  continued  t<i  reside 
down  to  the  time  of  liis  (h-iitli.  Hv  also 
took  his  share  in  tlie  putting'  tlown  of  the 
rebellion  of  lH37-f*.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada 
and  Canada  respectively  for  more  than  a 
(puirter  of  a  century,  and  occupied  that  posi- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a  politi- 
cian lie  was  a  man  of  moderat(^  and  consist- 
ent views,  who  discussed  public  measures  on 
their  merits,  and  not  from  a  partisan  point 
of  view.  During  his  residence  in  West 
Flamboro'  he  established  the  first  paper  mill 
in  this  Province,  and  for  many  years  the 
supply  from  this  source,  small  as  it  must 
necessarily  have  been,  was  foiuid  ((uite  equal 
to  the  demand.  He  had  retired  from  busi- 
ness of  (ivery  kind  for  some  time;  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1860,  wlien  he  was  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  left 
behind  him  a  numenms  family,  of  whom 
the  fourth  son,  Adam,  is  the  subji'ct  of  this 
memoir. 

After  attending  the  public  scliools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  home,  and  afterwards 
at  Hamilton,  Adam  Crooks,  when  in  his 
twelfth  year,  entered  as  a  student  at  Upper 
Canada  College.  He  entered  the  prepara- 
tory scliool,  and  passed  through  the  usual 
collegiate  course  with  much  credit,  (faininif 
the  examination  prize,  and  standing  first 
in  each  form  from  the  first  to  the  seventh. 
He  was  highly  commended  by  his  tutors, 
alike  for  his  diligence  and  for  the  quick- 
ness of  his  parts.  When  eigliteen  years 
of  age  he  matriculated  at  King's  College, 
now  the  University  of  Toronto,  standing 
first  in  Classics.  The  institution  was  then 
under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  students  were  compelled  to  attend 
chapel  and  denomir  ational  lectures  under  Dr. 
Beaven,  who  was  ',hen  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessor.    Mr.  Crooks  had  been  brought  up 


as  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  dispensation  was 
granted  which  relieveil  him  from  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  part  in  them.  His  whole 
University  career  was  one  of  exceptional 
brilliancy.  At  the  second  year's  examina- 
tion he  won  the  Wellington  scholarship. 
In  1S4!)  he  passed  the  H.A.  examination, 
taking  the  gold  medal  in  ('lassies  and  tlie 
first  silver  medal  in  Metaphysics,  for  which 
latter  branch  no  golil  luedal  was  awarded 
in  tho.se  days.  His  close  application  to  his 
studies  had  affected  his  hcalf li,aiiil,  altlunigh 
all  liis  examinations  had  been  passed,  he  did 
not  present  himself  for,  and  did  not  actu- 
ally receive  his  bachelor's  degret!  until  1H.')(). 
Wlien  the  change  effected  by  Mr.  Baldwin's 
Act  came  into  operation  ;  that  is  to  sa}',  when 
the  University  became  a  Provincial,  instead 
of  a  .sectarian  institution  :  Mr.  Crooks,  by 
virtue  of  his  degree  of  B.(J.L.,  became  a 
member  of  the  convocation,  and  was  elected 
Pro-Vice-(Jhancellor.  He  had  studied  law 
concurrently  with  his  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  ho  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  Upper 
Catiada  during  Trinity  Term,  1.S51,  before  he 
had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He 
opened  an  office  in  Toronto,  where  his  abili- 
ties and  connexions  soon  won  for  him  an 
excellent  practice  and  a  prominent  position 
at  the  Ji([uity  Bar.  The  degree  of  M.A.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univer.-iity  in 
J8.')2.  On  the  4th  of  December,  18.>(i,  he 
married  Emily,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  General  Thomas  Evans,  C.B.,  of  Mon- 
treal, a  distinguished  officer  who  fought  at 
Lundy'a  Lane  and  elsewhere  in  this  Prov- 
ince during  the  war  of  1812.  This  lady 
died  at  Toronto  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1868.  In  1863  Mr.  Crooks  obtained  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  His  interest  in  his  alma 
mater  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
the  i)eriod  of  his  actual  attendance  there  as 
a  student.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Literar}'  and  Scieritific  Society,  and  was 
elected  its  first  President.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University, 
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and  by  inciinM  of  foui'HUCcuHaivo  biennial  rc- 
t'lt'ctioiiH  nontinutMl  to  <)(rcu|iy  that  position 
until  his  rcsijrimtion  in  IH72. 

Mr.  (Jroiiks's  piofossioniil  oaretM*  has  boon 
as  brilliant  as  might  havi;  been  antici|>ati><l 
IVoni  liis  HiK'ciossoH  at  college  an<l  at  tho 
Univfrsity.  At  tho  outset  ho  dovnted  his 
attention  both  to  the  Coiiiinon  Law  ami 
Eijuity  branches  ot"  jurisprutlonco,  but  ho 
f'ouml  tho  latter  nioro  congenial  oh  well  lus 
more  remunerative,  and  for  nmny  years  |)ast 
his  practice  has  been  almost  wholly  conHned 
to  l<I(piity.  His  clients  have  been  chioHy 
drawn  from  the  wealthier  classes  and  corpoua- 
tions,  and  he  has  been  engaged  in  many  of  the 
most  important  suits  which  have  ever  como 
before  the  (/ourtof  Chancery  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  this  Province.  In  iW.i  he 
was  created  a  Queen's  Couttsol.  During  the 
years  iHiii  and  I8(i5  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  England  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
|)eal  to  tho  Privy  Council  there,  arising  out 
or  the  case  of  T/n-  Covimercial  Bank  vs.  The 
lii-fdt  WeHtern  Hdihmty  (Joni/xinij.  The 
poi?its  involved  in  this  important  suit,  in- 
volving a  million  of  dollars,  are  too  abstruse 
t<j  possess  much  interest  for  tlie  general 
public.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  after 
long  and  elaborate  arguments  Mr.  Crooks's 
contention  was  fully  sustained,  and  he  was 
successful  in  obtaining  for  his  clients — the 
Commercial  Bank — security  for  the  full 
amount  claimed. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Crooks  was  one  of  the 
Examiners  to  the  Law  Society  of  Ontario, 
and  was  also  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law 
and  E(juity.  He  had  been  appointed  a 
Bencher  f  the  Society,  and  had  periodi- 
cally act«d  in  that  capacity  for  many  years, 
but,  owing  to  certain  ill-advised  proceedings 
of  the  College  of  Benchers  he  resigned.  The 
constitution  of  the  College  at  that  time  per- 
mitted it  to  elect  its  own  members,  without 
reference  to  the  legal  profession  generally. 
It  was  wont  to  exercise  its  riifhts  somewhat 
capriciously,  and  not  always  with  due  regard 


to  the  merits  of  eandid.-ites.  Mr.  Crooks's 
resignation  was  due  to  the  rejection  by  the 
(.'ollego  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  j)rofes- 
sional  men  in  the  country,  a  personal  friend  of 
his  own,  and  a  gentleman  well  fitted  for  the 
high(!st  honours  in  tlu;  power  of  the  Society 
to  V)ostow.  Si!V(i'al  other  gentleiiu'ii  whoso 
position  at  the  Bar  was  manifestly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  rejected  candidate  were  at 
the  same  time  elected  by  the  ( Jolh^ge.  Mr. 
(^rooks  |)rom|»tly  signified  liis  disap{)robation 
of  this  pro(!eeding  by  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion. As  will  hereafter  bo  seen,  an  Act, 
which  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Crooks  himself, 
has  HinvA'  been  passed,  whereby  t\u-  constitu- 
tion of  the  Society  has  been  remodelled,  and 
Benchers  are  now  elected  by  the  {)r()fession 
at  large.  The  first  election  under  the  new 
order  of  things  took  plaire  in  1871,  when 
Mr.  Crooks  and  the  candidate  who  hail 
previously  been  rejected  were  both  elected 
by  a  large  majority  of  votes.  It  may  be 
noted  that  Mr.  ('rooks  is  now  also  a  Bencher 
ex  o§ifio,  from  his  having  been  Attorney- 
General  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Crooks  belongs  to  the  Lil>eral  side  in 
politics.  In  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Blake,  wo  have  seen  that  after 
the  establishment  of  Confederation  the  Re- 
form Party,  by  reason  of  tho  defection  of  some 
of  its  members,  stood  in  need  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  reinforcement.  In  tho  sunnnor  of 
18(J7  the  leading  members  of  that  party 
made  overtures  to  Mr.  Crooks  to  enter  Par- 
liament. In  response  to  these  overtures, 
and  after  due  consideration,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  bo  nominated  as  the  Reform  candidate 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Toronto,  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  in  opposition  to  tho  late 
Mr.  John  Wallis.  His  candidature  on  this 
occasion  was  unsuccessful,  but  four  years 
later,  in  1871.  he  again  entered  the  field  in 
the  same  Riding,  and  against  tho  same 
candidate.  Public  opinion  had  moanThile 
undergone  a  change,  and  he  was  returned 
by  a  large  majority.     Upon  the  mooting  of 
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th«  Huuso  in  Decoinher,  tlu»  result  of  the 
(Ittbate  waM  the  dowtifall  of  tli((  MiuiMtry, 
and  upon  tlic  fcirination  of  tin-  ni'wCkbinet, 
under  Mr.  Edward  HIakc,  Mr.  ('ronks  hc- 
canic  Attornoy-CJencral.  Upon  returning  to 
his  eonstituentH  for  reelection  ho  waH  re- 
turned against  Mr.  (iarnian,  the  Opposition 
candidate.  During  the  wholt!  of  the  follow- 
ing session  he  n^tained  the  Attorney-Oen- 
oralsiiip.  While  holding  that  position  he 
introduc('d  and  succossfully  carried  through 
a  measure  which  enables  a  subject  to  sue 
and  obtain  redress  again.st  the  Crown  in 
the  same  manner  as  against  a  private  sub- 
ject. A  brief  reference  to  several  of  the 
other  important  Acts  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible, will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  Act  respecting  Liens  affords  additional 
security  for  unpaid  wages  to  mechanics 
employed  in  building  operations;  and  a 
subseijuc^nt  amendment  nuikes  the  claims 
of  such  mechanics  preferential,  when  the 
value  of  the  property  has  been  enhanced 
l>y  the  work  done.  The  Act  to  extend  the 
legal  capacity  of  married  women  enables 
the  latter  to  hold  their  individual  property 
in  their  own  right,  and  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  their  husbands.  The  Act  respecting 
debts  and  choses  in  action  makes  such  assets 
assignable  at  Law,  as  they  previously  were 
in  E(iuity.  Upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet  under  Mr.  Mow&t,  in  October,  i.s72, 
Mr.  Crooks  accepted  the  office  of  Provincial 
Treasurer,  to  which  was  added  in  187(5  that 
of  Minister  of  Education.  In  the  session  of 
1873  he  introduced  the  University  Amend- 
ment Act,  whereby  great  changes  were 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  oi  Toronto,  and  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  establishment  was 
<;onferred  upon  the  graduates. 

At  the  general  election  of  1875  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  can.^idate  for  East  Toronto,  in 
opposition  to  the  Hon.  Matthew  Crooks 
Cameron.  He  was  soon  after  elected  for 
South  Oxford,  the  member-elect,  Mr.  Adam 


Oliver,  having  Iteen  unseated  on  peti- 
tion, and  a  nen-  writ  having  been  issued. 
He  ceased  to  oe  Provincial  Treasurer  in 
1H77,  surrendering  that  position  to  the  FTon. 
S.  C.  Wood,  the  present  incund)ent,  and  has 
since  fount!  ample  employment  for  his 
energies  as  Minister  of  Education.  The 
duties  in  coniieefcion  with  that  important 
department  have  for  some  years  past  been 
steadily  increasing.  Besides  the  large  in- 
terests involved  in  the  adndnistration  of  the 
Public  and  High  School  system  of  the  Prov- 
ince, the  Minister  of  Ediication  is  respon- 
sible for  all  tho'ie  duties  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  discharge  in  relation  to  the 
Provincial  University,  comprising  the  TTni- 
v(!rsity  of  'i'oronto  and  University  (-ollegi? ; 
also  Uj)per  ( -anada  College,  the  various  Me- 
(ilumics'  Institutes  througho<it  the  Province, 
the  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  the  School 
of  Practical  Science.  The  rciforms  set  on  foot 
during  his  tenure  of  office  have  been  many 
and  important,  and  there  is  good  ground  for 
hoping  that  the  Educational  Department 
of  Ontario,  under  his  management,  will 
not  ordy  meet  the  re(|uirements  of  the  Prov- 
ince, but  ensure  general  satisfaction.  He 
has  not  escaped  criticism,  but  he  has  never- 
theless pursued  his  course  of  reform  with 
energy  and  c(msistency.  His  increasing 
reputation  and  influence  as  a  public  man 
afford  the  best  reply  to  those  wiio  have  dis- 
approved of  his  policy. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  Canadian 
educational  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition at  Philadelphia  in  1H70,  and  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  is  something  of 
which  we,  as  Canadians,  may  justly  feel 
proud,  and  to  Mr.  Crooks,  as  actual  head  of 
the  Education  Department,  the  result  must 
have  been  a  matter  peculiarly  gratifying. 
It  is  undeniable  that  to  the  e-xcellent  system 
inaugurated  by  him,  at'  I  to  tin?  care,  pru- 
dence and  good  mana;.  neiit  of  himself  and 
his  coadjutors,  the  result  was  largeh  '  At 
Paris  the  Education  Department  of  Untaiio 
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uxhiliitiMl  ill  Hvi>  fliiriTcnt  clasMCM,  iiinl  n-- 
ci'ivfil  an  Hwanl  in  ••acli  clasM.  It,  rt'Cfivi-il, 
ill  MJioit,  a  j^'icatt-r  nmnlM-r  of  iiwanls  than 
Ort'at  Britain  ami  all  hor  otlmr  colonicH  put 
tojjt'tlitT.  In  aililitioii  to  tlifsf,  (IfciiiatioiiH 
of  tin*  Order nC  tin-  Palm  Li-af  wcic  conft-ntMl 
upon  tilt'  Monouraliln  Ailam  ('rook-M,  tlio 
Rovercml  Dr.  Ityfrson,  and  Dr,  KodgiiiH,  an 
ortici'irt  of  Pul)lif  Iiistnii'tion  ;  aiul  upon 
Dr.  May,  n,s  an  otHcer  of  'he  Ai-adoiuy. 
Acadfiuic  honours  wcro  not  confornKl  on 
ri-priiScntativeH  of  Eiij,'land  or  hor  other 
(JolonieH,  and  only  two  of  these  (lec()rati(in.s 
were  ;,'iven  to  the  llnite<l  States.  The 
Department  may  feel  justly  pioiid  of  the 
decorations,  which  are  only  conferred  after 
a  minute  examination  of  those  who  have 
rendered  n^al  services  to  science,  literature 
and  tine  arts,  and  are  worn  l>y  th(^  most 
illustrious  memViei-s  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  replaced  the  ancient  order 
of  St.  Louis  by  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  he  also  replaced  the  ancient  order 
of  St.  Michael  by  that  of  the  Palm  Leaves. 


The    decollltiollS    wen-     bestnWeil     llpoll    til'' 

above  named  gentlemen  for  lu'tiial  beiietit 
ih'rived  by  the  French  from  the  excellence 
of  the  .school  .system  of  Ontario.  The  city 
of  Paris  is  now  fouiuling  a  Museum  on  the 
same  |ilan,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Kdiieation  Department  of  Ontario  at 
Toronto. 

To  Mr.  Orooks  belongs  the  distinction 
of  being  the  Hrst  C'anailian  who  was  ever 
elected  a  P'ellow  of  the  Royal  C'olonial 
Institute,  and  of  reading  the  first  paper  on 
a  Canadian  subject  ever  read  before  that 
body.  This  ]iaper  was  read  at  a  me((ting  of 
the  Society  held  on  the  .•Jlstof  May,  ISO!), 
ami  was  entitled  :  "  On  the  Characteristics 
of  the  (Canadian  Community."  It  was  re- 
garded by  tht!  Society  as  a  most  important 
contribution,  and  was  printed  for  general 
circulation. 

Mr.  Crooks  is  a  member,  ex  officio,  of  tlio 
Association  of  Agriculture  and  Arts,  and  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University;  and  also  an 
liono/ary  member  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists. 
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MOST  writers  on  the  early  history  of 
the  Western  Continent  have  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  finding  parallels  between 
the  singular  mythologies  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  America  and  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Tartars,  the  Israelites,  and  other 
Eastern  nations  of  antiquity.  That  such 
parallels  are  to  be  found — nay,  that  they 
are  numerous — is  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  the 
many  ingenious  hypotheses  which  have  been 
advanced  as  to  a  common  origin  are  less 
fanciful  than  are  some  other  historical  par- 
allels of  more  modern  date.  In  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  the  Aztecs  there  were  many 
features  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Children  of  Israel,  and  the  analogy  is  some- 
times wonderfully  exact.  The  Tolcecs  also 
seem  to  have  had  certain  usages  marvel- 
lously akin  to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Some 
of  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Ghebers  were 
perpetuated  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  Pizarro's 
invasion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Looking 
farther  north,  we  find  that  the  Narragansetts 
and  Mohegans  had  their  legends  about  a  far- 
away time  when  their  ancestors  dwelt  in  a 
distant  country  beyond  the  salt  water,  and 
where  the  Great  Spirit  used  to  commune 
with  their  sachems  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  which  belched  forth  fire  and 
smoke.  The  Shawnees,  with  whom  this 
sketch  is  more  immediately  concerned,  cher- 
ished a  tradition  that  their  forefathers  once 
dwelt  in  a  foreign  land  where  they  were 
subjected  to  cruel  persecutions  at  the  hands 


of  a  more  powerful  tribe;  that  their  fore- 
fathers assembled  their  people  together  and 
marched  to  the  seashore  with  a  view  to 
abandoning  the  country;  that  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  shore  the  water  parted,  leav- 
ing the  bed  of  the  ocean  dry;  that  they 
passed  westward  along  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  until  they  reached  the  land  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  America ;  and  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  completion  of  their 
journey  the  waters  came  together  again. 
Indeed  there  was  scarcely  a  tribe  but  had 
its  legendary  lore,  an  examination  of  which 
opens  a  wide  and  fruitful  field  of  inquiry 
for  those  who  are  enthusiastic  about  such 
matters.  Such  inquiry,  however,  has  its 
limits,  and  must  perforce  be  unsatisfactory 
to  those  unlearned  in  myth  ic  lore.  The  pur- 
suits of  the  nineteenth  century  are  too  busy 
and  practical  to  admit  of  general  readers 
paying  much  attention  to  mythic  history. 
For  mast  of  us,  authentic  history  suffices ; 
and  those  who  carefully  peruse  the  authen- 
tic histories  of  the  struggle  of  the  American 
red  men  with  the  pale-faces  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  feelings  of  that  unhappy 
clergyman  who,  when  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment account  of  the  battles  of  the  Israelites 
with  their  less  favoured  adversaries,  was 
shocked  to  find  that  his  sympathies  invari- 
ably went  with  the  Philistines.  The  poor 
Indian,  like  the  Philistine,  had  to  struggle 
with  an  invincible  foe;  with  a  foe  whose 
invincibility  was  not  entirely  due   to  his 
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ov'i  innate  merits.  Struggle  as  valiantly 
as  he  would,  the  fate  of  the  red  man,  like 
that  of  the  Philistine,  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  the 
most  that  he  could  do  was  to  expend  his 
valour  and  his  life  in  a  hopeless  cause. 

The  Shawnees,  of  whom  mention  haa  been 
made,  were  from  time  immemorial  an  active, 
a  warlike  and  a  wandering  race.  Almost 
every  habitable  part  of  North  America  has 
at  one  time  or  another  been  their  temporary 
place  of  abode.  There  is  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  they  were  represented  beneath 
the  spreading  branches  of  the  celebrated 
Kensington  elm,  a  few  miles  above  the 
present  site  of  Philadelphia,  when  that 
memorable  treaty  between  William  Penn 
and  the  Indians  wa.s  made  in  the  year  1682 ; 
that  (reaty  which,  as  Voltaire  said,  was 
the  first  treaty  made  between  Pagans  and 
i~'liristians  which  was  not  ratified  by  an 
oath,  and  which  was  also  the  first  that  was 
never  broken.  Inhabitiveness  would  seem 
to  have  been  but  slenderly  developed  in 
the  Shawnee  organization.  They  never  re- 
mained long  in  any  one  place,  and  when 
any  pretext  could  be  found  for  quarrelling 
with  their  neighbours  they  were  ever  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
these  facts — perhaps  in  consequence  of  them 
— no  aboriginal  race  has  produced  so  many 
men  famous  in  history.  Eminent  among 
these  stand  the  names  of  Blue  Jacket,  Corn- 
stalk, and  Logan.  Towering  far  above  al' 
predecessors  and  competitors  stands  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  whose  name,  according 
to  strict  Indian  orthography,  was  Tecumtha, 
but  who  is  much  better  known  to  English- 
speaking  people  by  the  name  of  Tecumseh. 

The  exact  time  and  place  of  birth,  as  well 
as  the  parentage  of  Tecumseh,  are  involved 
in  some  obscurity.  The  precise  date  of  his 
birth  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  he 
was  born  sometime  in  17G8  or  within  three 
years  afterwards —the  date  generally  as- 
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.signed  being  1771 — in  the  Miami  Valley, 
not  far  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  within 
the  limits  of  Clark  County.  He  was  one  of 
.seven  children,  two  of  which  were  brought 
into  the  world  contemporaneously  witu  him- 
self. Even  the  significance  of  his  name  is 
a  matter  as  to  which  there  is  a  diversity  of 
authority.  "  Tecumseh  "  is  variously  trans- 
lated "The  Shooting  Star,"  "The  Flying 
'Jlger,"  and  "  The  Wild-Cat  Springing  Upon 
His  Prey."  The  first  translation  is  the  one 
most  commonly  accepted,  and  is  probably 
the  correct  one.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  a  white  man, 
and  that  his  mother  was  a  squaw  belonging 
to  one  of  the  southern  tribes,  who  had 
become  domesticated  with  the  Shawnees. 
Others  represent  him  as  being  a  full-blood 
Shawnee.  All  that  can  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained about  his  parentage  is  that  his  father 
was  a  Shawnee  chief  called  Puckeshinwa, 
who  was  killed  in  battle  when  Tecumseh 
was  a  mere  child ;  and  that  his  mother  was 
an  Indian  woman  named  Methoataske.  Of 
the  two  brothers  who  were  born  at  the  same 
time,  one,  Kumskaukau,  did  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  The  other,  Elskwatawa 
the  Prophet,  was  destined  to  exert  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  the  varying  fortunes 
of  his  tribe,  and  to  acquire  a  notoriety 
second  only  to  that  of  Tecumseh  himself. 

Tecumseh  went  out  on  his  first  war-path 
at  a  very  tender  age,  and  took  part  in  a 
battle  between  the  Shawnees  and  a  party 
of  Kentuckians,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mad 
River,  near  the  site  where  Dayton  now 
stands.  In  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Brant 
we  have  seen  that  that  great  warrior  was 
so  terrified  at  the  first  battle  in  which  he 
took  part  that  he  was  compelled  to  sieze 
hold  of  a  sapling  to  preserve  himself  from 
falling  down  in  sheer  terror.  Tecumseh's 
first  passage  of  arms  was  equally  trying  to 
his  nerves.  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with 
truth,  that  he  wheeled  about  and  ran  at  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy.     As  in  the  case  of 
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Brant,  however,  it  was  only  the  first  step 
that  was  difficult.  The  number  of  battles 
and  skirmishes  in  which  Tecumseh  subse- 
quently took  part  may  be  numbered  by 
hundreds.  And  from  that  day  when  he  fled 
in  childish  fear  from  the  banks  of  the  Mad 
River,  to  that  disastrous  fifth  of  October 
when  he  fell,  covered  with  glory  and  wounds, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  no  enemy  ever 
saw  his  back. 

Not  long  after  the  skirmish  at  Mad  River 
he  began  to  devote  himself  with  great  assi- 
duity to  the  chase,  and  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  west 
as  a  marksman  of  uncommon  skill.  On 
one  occasion  a  number  of  young  Shaw^nee 
hunters  proposed  to  him  a  three-days'  hunt- 
ing expedition  for  a  wager.  Tecumseh 
readily  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  con- 
testants all  took  to  the  woods  in  different 
directions.  At  sunset  of  the  third  day  they 
returned  to  their  headquarters  almost  sim- 
ultaneously. One  of  them  exhibited  twelve 
deerskins  as  the  result  of  his  expedition. 
None  of  the  others — save  one — could  pro- 
duce more  than  ten.  Tecumseh  quietly 
unfolded  thirty-three ;  and  from  that  time 
his  supremacy  as  the  greatest  hunter  of  his 
tribe  was  universally  admitted.  But  graver 
pursuits  soon  claimed  his  attention,  and  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Elskwatawa  he 
gradually  began  to  mature  the  scheme  with 
which  both  their  names  are  inseparably 
identified.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow 
him  through  the  numerous  marauding  ex- 
peditions and  petty  campaigns  in  which  he 
figured  in  hi.s  youthful  days.  We  may 
mention  however,  that  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  between  the  combined  Indian  forces 
and  the  Americans  under  General  Wayne, 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1794 ;  and  that  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  began 
to  style  himself  a  chief,  and  to  organize  a 
party  on  his  own  account.  But  the  series 
cf  events  which  have  transmitted  his  name 
to  posterity  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 


about  the  year  1805,  when  he  first  began  to 
devote  himself  to  what  he  doubtless  re- 
garded as  his  "  mission." 

This  mission,  as  most  readers  are  aware, 
had  for  its  object  the  uniting  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  into  one  grand  confederacy 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  steady  en- 
croachments of  the  whites.  The  inception 
of  the  scheme  did  not  originate  with  Te- 
cumseh. Pontiac,  the  great  Ottawa  sachem, 
had  conceived  a  similar  design  more  than 
forty  years  before,  which  design  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Bloody  Run 
and  by  the  subsequent  vigilance  of  Geperal 
Bradstreet.  The  scheme  of  Tecumseh  and 
his  brother,  however,  was  much  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  details;  and  though  its 
success  was  of  course  utterly  out  of  the 
questioi',  li  furnished  for  some  years  a  for- 
midable problem  for  the  solution  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Its  de- 
tails comprehended,  first,  the  recovery  of 
the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  second 
an  advance  eastward,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  white  races  settled  on  this  continent ; 
and  third,  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
latter  by  driving  them  into  the  Atlantic. 

To  bring  about  a  general  confederation 
of  the  western  tribes  was,  as  both  Tecumseh 
and  his  bi'other  well  knew,  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty.  The  concurrence  of  those  tribes 
in  so  gigantic  a  scheuje  was  not  to  be 
•secured  by  arguments  addressed  simply  to 
their  reason.  The  most  effective  and  cer- 
tain method  of  gaining  their  cooperation 
was  evidently  to  appeal  to  the  highly-devel- 
oped superstitious  element  within  them ; 
and  this  course  it  was  determined  to  adopt. 
Tecumseh  himself  was  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, capable  of  enduring  great  hardships. 
He  was  enthusiastic,  ambitious,  eloquent, 
and  of  great  mental  and  physical  activity. 
These  qualifications  admirably  fitted  him  for 
the  part  which  he  now  undertook  to  play. 
Upon  him  devolved  the  tasK  of  going  about 
from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  arous- 
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ing  in  the  hearts  of  the  chiefs  of  the  scat- 
tered tribes  an  enthusiasm  in  some  measure 
corresponding  with  that  which  fired  his 
own.  To  this  occupation  he  imparted  all 
the  indomitable  energy  for  which,  whether 
in  the  council  or  the  field,  he  was  always 
so  eminently  distinguished.  He  seemed  al- 
most to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  ubi- 
quity, and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements 
seemed  to  annihilate  time  and  space.  One 
day  he  would  be  found  in  conference  with 
the  Wyandots.  In  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time  thereafter  his  eloquence  would 
be  heard  at  the  camp-fires  of  the  Pottawa- 
tomies.  He  was  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  the  various  treaties  which  from  time  to 
time  had  been  made  between  the  whites 
and  the  tribes  of  the  northwest ;  and  one  of 
his  primary  objects  was  to  prove  to  those 
whom  he  hoped  to  convert  into  his  allies  that 
these  treaties,  one  and  all,  had  been  pro- 
cured by  fraudulent  representations  on  the 
part  of  the  whites,  and  assented  to  by 
native  chiefs  who  had  never  been  properly 
authorized  to  do  so  on  behalf  of  all  the 
tribes.  There  was  doubtless  a  considerable 
substratum  of  truth  in  these  assertions  ;  and 
the  aggressions  of  the  whites,  if  justifiable 
at  all,  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
utility.  Wherever  he  went,  he  reviewed 
these  various  treaties  with  all  the  unsparing 
bitterness  and  scorn  which,  in  enthusiastic 
natures  like  his,  are  the  result  of  honest 
and  inborn  convictions;  and  he  never  ceased 
to  enlarge  upon  the  marvellous  mission 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  brother 
Elskwatawa,  the  Prophet,  of  whom  it  is  now 
time  to  give  some  account. 

We  have  seen  that  Elskwatawa  was  born 
contemporaneously  with  his  more  celebrated 
brother.  In  his  childhood  and  early  youth 
he  did  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
youths  of  his  tribe,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vaulting  anibition  of  Tecumseh  he 
would  probably  have  gone  down  to  his 
grave  unhonoured  and  unsung.     He  is  said 


to  have  been  so  timid  by  nature  as  to  have 
brought  upon  him.self  the  imputation  of 
positive  cowardice  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  be- 
fore he  reached  maturity  he  had  seriously 
impaired  his  constitution  by  continued  in- 
dulgence in  the  cup  that  cheers — and  like- 
wise inebriates.  Contrary  to  what  more 
than  one  American  writer  has  said  of  him, 
however,  he  po.ssessed  mental  endowments 
of  a  high  order,  with  a  ready  wit,  and  a 
command  of  language  that  occasionally  rose 
to  eloquence.  He  seems  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious, in  a  listles",  indolent  sort  of  way  ;  but 
his  ambition  was  not  supported  by  the  fire 
and  earnestness  which  characterized  his 
brother.  He  was,  moreover,  cruel,  relentless  ' 
in  his  revenge,  and  utterly  unscrupulous. 
A  more  shameless  and  abandoned  liar  does 
not  figure  even  in  the  history  of  Indian  war- 
fare. His  countenance  and  demeanour  were 
singularly  unprepossessing,  and  the  loss  of 
his  right  eye  by  an  accident  from  an  arrow 
in  the  early  years  of  his  life  did  not  tend  to 
beaixtify  an  expression  of  face  which  no  art 
or  disguise  could  have  rendered  other  than 
diabolical.  He  had,  withal,  an  innate  love 
for  whatever  smacks  of  the  marvellous,  and 
was  much  given  to  tricks  of  legerdemain 
and  sleight  of  hand.  Notwithstanding  his 
unpromising  exterior,  and  the  various  other 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured,  he 
was  cunning  and  plausible  enough  to  im- 
press all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  idea  that  he  possessed  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
seldom  came  out  of  any  discussion  without 
having  risen  in  the  estimation  of  others 
who  had  taken  part  in  it. 

In  a  character  so  peculiarly  constituted  as 
was  that  of  Elskwatawa,  Tecumseh  dis- 
cerned a  powerful  engine  wherewith  to 
work  upon  the  superstitious  credulity  and 
untutored  minds  of  the  western  barbarians. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1805,  the 
"  Open  Door"  (the  English  equivalent  of 
"  Elskwatawa")  began  to  be  a  dreamer  of 
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strange  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  uncanny 
visions.  The  first  exhibition  of  his  occult 
powers  was  given  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  One  day,  while  engaged  in 
quietly  lighting  his  pipe,  his  one  eye  sud- 
denly became  transfixed,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment he  fell  down  upon  the  ground.  The 
medicine  man  of  the  tribe  was  called,  who, 
after  examining  him  carefully,  pronounced 
him  dead.  It  would  have  been  as  well  for 
western  mankind  if  the  leech's  opinion  had 
l)een  borne  out  by  fact.  Just  when  his 
friends  were  about  to  remove  him  for  burial, 
however,  his  stitt'ened  muscles  relaxed,  and 
he  rose  to  his  feet.  He  then  told  a  long 
and  ingenious  story  about  how  he  had  been 
in  the  Land  of  the  Blessed,  and  had  had  a 
personal  conference  with  the  Master  of  Life, 
who  had  delegated  him  to  expound  the  true 
faith  to  the  benighted  Indians  of  the  West. 
The  true  faith,  as  then  expounded  by  the 
Prophet,  was  right  and  reasonable  enough, 
and  was  such  as  no  Christian  minister  could 
have  found  fault  with.  It  simply  inculcated 
sobriety,  truthfulness,  and  honest  dealing  ; 
and  threatened  grave  penalties  in  case  these 
injunctions  should  be  disobeyed.  Having 
got  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  however, 
the  Prophet  began  to  give  more  rein  to  his 
imagination.  He  began  to  see  constant 
visions,  and  to  hold  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  the  Master  of  Life,  whose  budget  of 
reform  ere  long  assumed  portentous  dimen- 
sions. The  Indians  were  enjoined  to  relin- 
quish all  the  customs  which  they  had  learned 
from  the  pale-faces.  They  were  to  refrain 
from  eating  swine's  flesh,  beef,  and  mutton  ; 
the  deer  and  the  bufialo  having  been  pro- 
vided expressly  for  their  food.  They  were 
to  eat  no  more  wheaten  bread,  but  bi'ead 
made  from  maize.  They  were  not  to  wear 
linen  or  woollen  garments,  but  were  to  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  and  furs  of  ani- 
mals, after  the  fashion  of  their  ancestors. 
They  were  to  abstain  wholly  from  the  per- 
nicious fire-water  of  the  pale-faces.     They 


were  to  unite  for  the  n»acue  of  the  Western 
land  from  the  power  of  the  white  men,  who 
had  cheated  them  out  of  it,  and  had  caused 
them  to  forsake  in  a  great  measure  the 
habits  to  which  their  forefathers  had  been 
accustomed.  Above  all  things  they  were  to 
hold  no  further  communion  with  the  pale- 
faces, and  were  to  take  no  part  in  the  reli- 
gion, arts,  or  appliances  of  the  latter,  all  of 
which  were  unsavoury  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
Master  of  Life.  In  the  event  of  all  these 
precepts  being  strictly  adhered  to,  he  pro- 
mised that  the  Indians  sliould  soon  be  the 
only  inhabitants  left  on  this  continent,  and 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  comforts 
and  happiness  which  they  had  enjoyed  before 
they  had  become  debased  by  contact  with 
the  intruders  upon  their  rightful  domain. 

Such  being  the  most  noteworthy  features 
of  the  new  gospel  according  to  Elskwatawa, 
what  wonder  if  he  succeeded  in  imposing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  untutored  bar- 
barians to  whom  it  was  expounded  ;  more 
especially  when  his  pretensions  were  backed 
by  the  great  influence  and  unflagging  zeal 
of  his  brother  Tecumseh,  in  whose  brain 
the  scheme  of  imposture  probably  origin- 
ated !  From  this  time  forward  Elskwatawa 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  prophetic 
calling.  His  own  intemperate  habits  were 
abandoned  at  once  and  forever,  and  by  his 
constant  diatribes  against  drunkenness  he 
actually  succeeded  for  a  time  in  restraining 
that  vice  among  his  disciples.  All  the  peo- 
ple of  his  tribe,  except  two  or  three  chiefs 
who  quietly  held  their  tongues,  had  implicit 
faith  in  his  visions ;  and  the  consequence  of 
that  faith  soon  began  to  be  startlingly  ap- 
parent. The  white  settlers  in  the  West 
gradually  became  aware  of  the  danger  by 
which  they  were  menaced,  and  began  to 
emigrate  eastward.  Meanwhile  Tecumseh 
was  scouring  the  country  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west,  haranguing 
the  tribes  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  com- 
mon cause.     The  Indians  began  to  move 
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hither  and  thither  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  it  was  evident  that  mischief  was  brew- 
ing. It  will  be  understood  that  the  most 
important  features  of  the  intrigues  of  Te- 
cumseh  and  the  Prophet  had  not  yet  been 
fully  made  known,  even  to  the  Indians 
themselves;  but  by  the  spring  of  the  year 
180(5  a  sufficient  inkling  of  their  plans  had 
got  bruited  abroad  to  create  terror  among 
the  whites.  About  this  time  William 
Henry  Harrison,  who  was  then  Governor 
of  Indiana  Territory,  and  who  subsequently 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  deem- 
ed it  advisable  to  interfere.  He  despatched 
a  message  to  the  leading  Shawnee  chiefs, 
warning  them  that  the  course  they  were 
pursuing  would  bring  calamity  upon  them. 
The  following  extract  from  his  letter  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  general  tenor : 

"  Who  is  this  pretended  prophet  who  dares 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Creator  ? 
Examine  him.  Is  he  more  wise  or  virtuous 
than  yourselves,  that  he  should  be  selected 
to  convey  to  you  the  orders  of  your  God  ? 
Demand  of  him  some  proofs,  at  least,  of  his 
being  the  messenger  of  the  Deit^,'.  If  God 
has  really  employed  him  He  has  doubtless 
authorized  him  to  perform  miracles  that  he 
may  be  known  and  received  as  a  prophet. 
Ask  of  him  to  cause  the  sun  to  stand  still, 
the  moon  to  alter  its  course,  the  rivers  to 
cease  to  flow,  or  the  dead  to  rise  from  their 
graves.  If  he  does  these  things  you  may 
then  believe  that  he  has  been  sent  from 
God.  .  .  Clear  your  eyes,  I  beseech  you, 
from  the  mist  which  surrounds  them.  No 
longer  be  imposed  upon  by  the  arts  of  an 
impostor.  Drive  him  from  your  town,  and 
let  peace  and  harmony  once  more  prevail 
among  you." 

No  answer  seems  to  have  been  vouchsafed 
to  this  missive.  Meanwhile  the  Prophet 
continued  to  dream  wonderful  dreams,  and 
to  be  made  the  medium  of  many  super- 
natural communications  from  the  Master  of 
Life  to  the  Indian  tribes.     During  the  sum- 


mer of  the  year  1800  there  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  The  Prophet  contrived  to  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  this  beforehand,  and 
announced  that  on  that  day  he  would  spreatl 
darkness  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  O,  what  authority  and  Hhow  of  truth, 
Can  cunnin<;  sin  cover  itself  withal." 

The  day  arrived,  and  the  sun  was  eclipsed 
at  mid-day.  Eveii  those  who  had  been 
disposed  to  be  sceptical  were  convinced  by 
this  occurrence,  and  the  fame  of  the  Prophet 
waxed  greater  and  greater.  The  activity 
among  the  Indians  continued  unabated,  and 
the  air  was  electric  with  rumours  of  im- 
pending massacres.  Tecumseh  continued  to 
carry  on  his  cru.sadc,  and  in  April,  1807, 
assembled  a  great  body  of  his  adherents  at 
Greenville.  Red  messengers  ran  hither  and 
thither  with  pipes  and  belts  of  wampum, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  plot  was  ap- 
proaching its  denouement.  Governor  Har- 
rison accordingly  sent  another  message  to 
the  chiefs,  denouncing  the  Prophet  in  still 
stronger  terms  than  before,  and  enjoining 
them  to  disperse.  To  this  message  a  con- 
ciliatory reply  was  dictated  by  the  Prophet 
himself,  and  forwarded  to  Governor  Har- 
rison. All  intention  of  creating  a  disturb- 
ance was  distinctly  repudiated,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  Indians  had  merely  assem- 
bled together  to  hear  the  words  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  Tecumseh  and  the 
Prophet  removed  to  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
Tippecanoe  River.  Not  long  afterwards  the 
Prophet  personally  visited  the  Governor  at 
Vincennes,  and  so  emphatically  disclaimed 
any  views  hostile  to  the  whites  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  Governor  that  his 
suspicions  had  been  unfounded.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  April,  1810,  however,  it  became 
known  beyond  doubt  that  the  Prophet  was 
instigating  the  tribes  to  acts  of  open  hostil- 
ity against  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
frontiers  were  no  longer  safe  as  places  of 
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residence  for  the  whites.  After  repeated 
messages  to  and  fro,  Tecumsoh  finally  visit- 
ed Governor  Harrison  at  Vinconnes,  accom- 
panied by  four  hundred  armed  warriors.  A 
stormy  conference,  extending  over  several 
days,  was  the  result.  Tecumseh  insisted  on 
certain  concessions  being  made — concessions 
for  which  he  had  always  contended,  and 
which  involved  the  relinquishment  by  the 
United  States  of  all  claims  to  the  territory 
claimed  by  Tecumseh  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians. The  Governor  finally  promi.sed  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the 
President  at  Washington.  "  Well,"  replied 
Tecumseh,  "  as  the  Great  Chief  is  to  deter- 
mine this  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit 
will  put  sense  enough  into  his  head  to  induce 
him  to  give  up  this  land.  It  is  true  he  is 
so  far  off  that  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
war;  he  may  sit  still  and  drink  his  wine, 
whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 
At  the  Governor's  request  Tecumseh  prom- 
isod  that  in  case  of  open  war  breaking  out 
between  his  people  and  the  United  States, 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the 
massacring  of  women, children  and  prisoners; 
and  this  promise  he  faithfully  kept. 

Further  conferences  followed  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as 
neither  side  would  concede  much  to  the 
claims  of  the  other.  The  battle,  so  lonj^ 
delayed,  took  place  at  last  at  Tippecanoe, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1811.  The  vic- 
tory was  on  the  side  of  the  United  States, 
who,  however,  lost  more  men  in  the  battle 
than  did  the  Indians.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  this  battle  was  brought  about  by  the 
Prophet  without  Tecumseh 's  knowledge  or 
consent,  and  that  at  the  time  when  it  took 
place  the  latter  was  far  away  from  the  scene 
of  action.  He  was  in  tho  South,  stirring  up 
disaffection  among  the  tribes  there,  and  his 
scheme  was  not  suificiently  matured  to 
justify  him  in  hazarding  a  battle.  When 
intelligence  of  the  defeat  came  to  his  ears  he 
was  greatly  cast  down,  and  for  a  time  al- 


most yielded  to  despair.  His  hopes  soon 
revived,  however,  and  from  that  moment  he 
became  a  firm  ally  of  Great  Britain.  It  may 
further  be  remarked  that  with  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  the  influence  of  the  Prophet  re- 
ceived its  death-blow.  He  had  confidently 
promised  success  to  the  Imlian  arms.  He 
had  assured  the  warriors  that  the  Great 
Spirit  would  paralyze  the  American  soldiery, 
whose  bullets  would  fall  harmless  at  the 
feet  of  their  foes,  and  that  the  Indians  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
while  the  Americans  would  grope  in  thick 
darkness.  He  experienced  the  fate  of  all 
pretenders  who  "  protest  too  much."  His 
sacred  character  was  gone  forever,  and  the 
part  subsequently  played  by  him  in  history 
was  insignificant. 

Then  followed  the  war  of  1812,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Te- 
cumseh, having  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
former,  proved  a  potent  ally,  and  played 
the  part  previously  enacted  by  Brant  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  Tecumseh  cooper- 
ated with  us  on  account  of  any  special  love 
which  he  bore  us.  He  chose  us  as  the  least 
of  two  evils,  and  assisted  us  in  fighting  his 
old  enemies  merely  because  he  hated  the 
latter  with  all  the  venom  which  long  and 
bitter  feuds  had  engendered  within  his 
breast.  He  did  us  good  service,  and  died 
bravely  fighting  for  our  cause.  Such  being 
the  case,  he  has  deserved  well  at  our  hands  ; 
but  those  enthusiastic  hero- worshippers  who 
have  so  persistently  held  him  up  to  our 
admiration  as  the  warm  and  affectionate 
friend  of  British  ascendancy  on  this  conti- 
nent know  little  of  the  man  and  his  mo- 
tives. The  simple  truth  is  that  Tecumseh 
would  cheerfully  have  tomahawked  every 
white  man  in  America  with  his  own  hand 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  so  been  af- 
forded him.  ■  It  would  be  most  unjust,  how- 
ever, were  we  e'ther  to  blame  him  for  feeling 
as  he  undoubtedly  did  feel,  or  to  undervalue 
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the  j^ruat  services  which  !io  rendered  us. 
Any  true  Indian,  trained  in  the  s';hool  in 
which  Tecuniseh  was  trained  and  believing 
as  lie  believed,  would  have  been  either  a 
fool  or  a  mean-spirited  craven  if  he  had  felt 
otherwise.  As  for  his  zeal  in  our  cause,  it 
deserves  a  fitting  tribute  ;  and  the  fact  that 
no  monumental  stone  has  been  erected  to 
mark  the  spot  where  he  fell,  is  a  standing 
reproach  upon  our  national  character ;  a 
reproach,  however,  which  we  hope  to  see 
removed. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
we  should  chronicle  every  event  of  his  career 
from  the  time  when  he  enlisted  in  our  ser- 
vice. A  very  brief  outline  of  the  events  in- 
tervening between  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties and  the  battle  of  the  Thames  will  suffice. 
On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  American 
Congress  declared  war  against  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  following  month  of  July,  General 
Hull  passed  over  the  Detroit  River  into 
Canada,  Tecumseh  was  then  at  Maiden, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  togeHier 
with  a  handful  of  his  warriors.  Ai  Browna- 
town,  on  the  opposite  side,  were  a  number  of 
Indians  resolved  upon  standing  aloof  from 
the  conflict  altogether.  These  latter  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  great  Shawiiee,  iiiviting 
him  to  join  them,  Hisi  reply  was  tei-se, 
emphatic,  and  to  the  point.  "  No,"  said  he, 
indignantly,  "  I  have  taken  sides  with  my 
father  the  King,  and  my  bones  shall  bleach 
upon  this  shore  before  I  will  re-cross  that 
stream  to  join  in  any  council  of  neutrality," 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  and  his  followers 
assisted  the  British  in  frightening  Hull 
back  into  Michigan.  Upon  th^  surrender 
of  Detroit,  on  the  16th  of  August,  General 
Brock  requested  Tecumseh,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Indians,  not  to  permit  his 
men  to  injure  the  prisoners.  "  No,"  was  the 
reply;  "I  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle 
with  them." 

Before  crossing  the  Detroit  river,  General 
Brock,  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  coun- 


try thereabouts,  asked  Tecumseh  to  give 
him  souie  account  of  it,  Tecumseh  knew 
the  whole  of  the  country  much  better  than 
he  knew  his  alphabet.  He  took  a  piece  of 
elm  bark,  stretched  it  out  upon  the  ground, 
and  with  the  point  of  his  .scalping-knife 
rapidly  traced  upon  the  bark  a  rough  but 
accurate  plan,  showing  the  whole  face  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Brock  was  nuich 
pleased  at  this  unexpected  di.splay  of  .skill 
on  the  part  of  his  brave  ally,  and  forthwith 
divested  liimself  of  his  crimson  sash,  which 
he  placed  with  his  own  hands  around Tecum- 
seh's  spare  and  athletic  frame.  Next  day, 
seeing  the  warrior  walking  about  without 
this  adornment,  the  General  a.sked  for  an 
explanation.  Tecumseh  replied  that  he  had 
transferred  the  sash  to  one  more  deservin'^ 
to  wear  it,  and  that  he  had  himself  placed 
it  around  the  waist  of  Roundhead,  a  vaJiunt 
chief  oi  the  Wyandots.  General  Brock  ap- 
proved of  the  transfer,  and  commended 
Tecumseh  for  his  magnanimity.  The  Gen- 
eral's estimate  of  Tecumseh's  character  was 
very  high,  in  proof  of  which  he  has  left  the 
following  record  :  "  A  more  sagacious  and 
gallant  warrior  does  not,  I  believe,  exist. 
He  is  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  con- 
verses with  him.  From  a  life  of  dissipation 
he  has  not  only  become  in  every  re.spect 
abstemious,  but  he  has  likewise  prevailed 
on  all  his  native,  and  many  of  the  other 
tribes,  to  follow  his  example."  General 
Brock  had  been  misinformed  about  Tecum- 
seh's dissipation.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  ever  inti^xicated  in  his  life,  except 
once,  and  that  was  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  before  he  had  begun  to  devote 
himself  to  his  great  pi'oject.  The  General 
had  probably  confused  Tecumseh  with  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  who  before  he  com- 
menced his  prophetic  career  was  more  often 
drunk  than  sober. 

Passing  o .  r  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  in  the 
following  year,  where  Tecumseh  Lore  him- 
self with   his  cusfcomaiy  intrepidity,  and 
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where  by  liis  firiiint'ss  and  vigllanco  he  pro- 
vented  a  massacre  of  prisoners  by  the  In- 
iVu  'IS,  we  come  to  the  closing  scenes  of  tlie 
life  of  this  enterprising  and  dai.utless  war- 
rior, (leneral  Proctor,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  tlie  Biitish  fortress  at  Maiden, 
purposely  concealed  from  Tecuntseh  the  fact 
of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  which  vic- 
tory encouraged  Harrison  to  invade  Canada. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Proctor  for  this 
concealment  was  his  f r  ),r  lest  the  Indians 
might  withdraw  their  support.  The  sus- 
picion was  worthy  of  Proctor,  but  did  great 
injustice  to  Tecumseh,  who  had  little  in 
common  with  the  prcverbial  rat  that  de- 
serts the  sinking  .ship.  Of  this  man,  Proctor, 
it  is  difficult  for  a  British  subject  to  wri^e 
with  a  cool  hand.  A  more  arrant  coward 
and  poltroon  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wore 
the  uniform  of  a  Briti.sh  officer.  Tecumseh 
had  seen  enough  of  Proctor's  generalship  to 
satisfy  him  that  that  officer  waa  incompe- 
tent, and  a  coward  to  boot.  He  moreover 
detected  Proctor  in  numerous  falsehoods, 
and  reasonably  enough  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  not  to  be  truste<i.  He 
continued  to  tight  under  his  wing,  but  there 
were  several  occasions  when  the  impetuous 
Indian  could  not  restrain  his  contempt. 
When  he  saw  that  Proctor  was  preparing 
for  a  retreat  from  Maiden,  he  asked  for  an 
explanation.  Proctor  replied  that  he  was 
merely  about  to  send  their  valuable  property 
up  the  Thames  for  safetv.  Tecumseh  was 
not  to  be  deceived  by  buch  a  shallow  repre- 
sentation, and  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
speaking  his  mind.  It  was  then  that  he 
made  his  celebratt  d  speech,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  beyond  question,  for  Proctor  had 
it  translated  and  exhibited  to  his  officers  for 
the  purpose  uf  .showing  up  Tecumseh's  in- 
solence. The  translation  was  found  stowed 
away  among  Proctor's  baggage,  after  his 
inglorious  retreat  from  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.  It  has  been  often  quoted,  but  a 
part  of  it  will  bear  quoting  again  : 


"  Father,  flnfeii, !  Our  fleet  has  gone  out ; 
we  know  they  have  fought ;  we  have  heard 
th»!  great  guns ;  but  we  know  U'-thing  of 
what  has  luippened  to  ou-  father  with  the 
one  arm  (Captain  Barclay).  Our  ships  have 
gone  one  way,  and  wo  are  mucli  astoni.shed 
to  see  our  father  tying  up  everything  and 
preparing  to  run  the  other  way,  without  let- 
ting his  red  children  know  what  his  inten- 
tions are.  You  always  told  us  to  remain 
here  to  take  care  of  the  lands.  You  always 
told  us  you  would  never  draw  your  foot  ott" 
British  ground ;  but  now,  father,  we  sec  you 
are  drawing  back,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see 
our  fatiier  do  so  without  seeing  the  enemy. 
We  must  compare  our  father's  conduct  to  a 
fat  dog  that  carries  its  tail  upon  its  back, 
but  when  affrighted  it  drops  it  between  its 
legs  and  runs  off.  The  Americans  have  not 
yet  def'iated  us  by  land,  neither  are  we  sure 
that  they  have  done  so  by  water.  We 
therefore  wish  to  remain  here  and  fight  our 
enemy  should  he  make  his  appearance.  If 
they  defeat  us,  then  we  will  retreat  with 
our  father.  .  .  You  have  got  the  arms 
and  atnmunition  which  our  great  father,  the 
King,  sent  for  his  children.  If  you  have  an 
idea  of  going  away,  give  them  to  us,  and  you 
may  go  and  welcome  for  us.  Our  lives  ai-e 
in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are 
determined  to  defend  our  lands,  and  if  it  be 
His  will,  we  wish  to  leave  our  bones  upon 
them." 

Proctor,  however,  was  not  to  be  deterred. 
He  connnenced  his  retreat  northward  and 
along  the  Thames ;  General  Harri.son,  who 
had  crossed  over  into  Canpda,  followinsr 
rapidly  in  pursuit.  On  the  4th  of  October 
the  latter  came  up  with  the  rear  guard  of 
the  British,  and  captured  the  stores  and 
ammunition,  together  with  about  a  hundred 
prisoners.  It  was  evident  that  a  conflict 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  on  the  5th 
Proctor  very  reluctantly  took  up  his  posi- 
tion at  Moravian  village,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames.     The  river,  along  the  north 
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bank  of  which  runs  the  road  to  Detroit, 
'oriuH  the  southern  boundary  of  the  battlo- 
tield.  Several  bundled  yards  to  tlie  north 
of  tlie  river  was  a  morass,  which  has  long 
since  been  drained  and  brought  un«ler  culti- 
vation. Beyond  this  was  a  narrow  strip  of 
solid  ground  Hanked  on  the  north  by  a  large 
swamp.  Along  the  edge  of  this  latter,  ox- 
tending  in  a  long  line  from  east  to  west, 
and  concealed  behind  trees  and  bushes,  was 
posted  the  main  body  of  Indians,  under  the 
leadership  of  Tecumseh.  The  British  line, 
composed  of  a  part  of  th((  Forty-first  regi- 
ment, was  posted  in  a  broken  semicircle 
round  the  east  end  of  the  small  swamp,  and 
extended  all  the  way  from  the  large  swamp 
to  the  Detroit  road,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  artillery.  The  American  forces 
were  posted  to  the  north-west,,  west,  and 
south  of  the  small  swamp.  A  body  of  In- 
dians, who  had  espoused  the  American  side 
of  the  quarrel,  together  with  some  regulars 
under  Colonel  Paul,  were  stationed  between 
the  river  and  the  Detroit  road,  with  a  view 
to  capturing  the  British  artillery.  Proctor's 
idea  was  to  entrap  the  Americans  into  an 
ambush,  so  that  when  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  British  and  Americans  had  fairly 
commenced, Tecumseh  and  his  Indians  might 
swoop  down  upon  the  latter  in  their  rear. 

In  consequence  of  the  conflicting  state- 
ments, official  and  otherwise,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  approximate  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Americans 
had  between  three  and  four  thousand  regn 
lars,  besides  the  small  body  of  Indians  un- 
der Colonel  Paul,  while  Proctor  had  not 
more  than  seven  hundred  British  troops — 
worn  out  by  fatigue — in  addition  to  about 
five  or  six  hundred  Indians  under  Tecum- 
seh. The  signal  for  attack  was  given  by 
General  Harrison.  There  is  no  need  for 
going  into  the  minutifB  of  the  conlli'-t,  the 
result  of  which,  with  such  odds,  and  under 
such  generalship,  might  easily  have  been 
11—21 


foreseen.  The  Kentucky  riflemen,  used  to 
fighting  in  the  bush,  saw  the  dark  eyes  of 
the  Indians  gleaming  through  the  trees 
which  skirted  the  edge  of  the  large  swamp. 
They  charged  impetuously  through  the 
smaller  mora.ss,  sprang  from  their  saddles, 
and  engaged  in  a  desperatt!  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  the  barbarian.s.  At  the  same 
moment  the  American  cavalry  charged  the 
British  line,  and  a  few  minutes  suflficed'to 
fix  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  British 
troops  were  thrown  into  a  disorder  from 
which  they  were  unable  to  rally. 

Tecumseh  .seems  to  have  had  a  prevision 
that  this  would  be  the  last  enjjagement  in 
which  he  would  take  part.  When  he  had 
posted  his  Indians  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  a  few  hours  Viefore  active  opera- 
tions began,  he  turned  to  the  native  chiefs 
beside  him  and  said  :  "  Brother  warriors  ! 
we  are  now  about  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment from  which  I  shall  never  come  out. 
My  body  will  remain  upon  the  field."  Then, 
unbuckling  his  sword,  he  delivered  it  to 
Wasegoboah,  his  brother-in-law,  saying: 
"  When  my  son  becomes  a  noted  wai-rior, 
and  able  to  wield  a  sword,  give  this  to  him." 
He  then  laid  aside  his  military  dress  as  a 
Brigadit  i-General  of  the  British  army,  and 
took  his  place  among  his  men,  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  deer-skin  hunting  shirt  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  before 
allying  himself  with  the  British.  His  mili- 
tary garb  had  never  sat  comfortably  on  his 
shoulders.  It  added  nothing  to  the  dignity 
of  his  appearance,  and  in  wearing  it  he  had 
always  felt  like  a  daw  in  borrowed  plumes. 
There  was  no  room  in  his  great  heart  for 
anything  so  petty  as  that  fondness  for 
tawdry  finery  which  most  Indian  natures 
are  wont  to  exhibit.  When  the  Kentuckians 
rushed  to  the  charge  against  the  Indian  line, 
Tecumseh  sprang  out  upon  the  solid  ground, 
and  grandly  cheered  his  men  to  stand  firm, 
and  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  brave 
sires  from  whose   loins   they  had  sprung. 
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Of  personal  (lan<jer  to  liimself  he  Hoeined  to 
Iiavo  no  thouf^ht.  Hi;  ran  liithcr  and  thither 
alon;,'  the  line,  inspiritin}^  his  men,  and 
doinj,'  his  utmost  to  infuse  into  their  hearts 
a  measure  of  tliat  unfla}j;;^inj^  resohition 
which  animated  his  own.  Wherever  the 
battle  raged  hottest,  his  own  dauntless 
breast  was  seen  in  the  van.  Whatever  hu- 
man intrepidity  and  Imnuin  intelligence 
could  do  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  that  day 
in  favour  of  the  British  arms,  Tecumseh  did 
with  all  his  might.  The  battle  had  not 
lasted  juore  than  five  minutes,  however, 
when  he  fell  dead  upon  the  turf.  While 
he  lived,  the  Indians  gallantly  se'ionded 
his  efforts.  And  even  when  his  voice  was 
hushed  forever;  when  it  was  no  loufc  heard 
above  the  cla.sh  of  aru)s,  animating  them 
to  deeds  of  valour;  when  he  had  fallen, 
pierced  by  the  bullets  of  his  enemies  ;  even 
then  th'jy  continued  to  fight  with  the  frenzy 
of  despnir,  until  they  learned  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  surrendered  to  their  foes,  and  that 
further  efforts  on  thc'r  part  would  be  a  sim- 
ple throwing  away  i1  their  lives.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  they  abandoned  all 
hope  of  success ;  and,  moody  and  disheart- 
ened. Hung  down  their  arms  and  fled. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  Proctor  ?  Had.  he, 
too,  fallen  at  the  head  of  his  men,  fight- 
ing gallantly  in  the  cause  of  his  king  and 
country  ?  Had  he,  too,  left  a  sword  behind 
him  to  be  worn  by  his  successor  in  remem- 
brance of  his  valorous  deeds  ?  Alas,  that 
the  answers  to  these  questions  should  be 
such  that  irony  is  utterly  thrown  away ! 
The  miserable  story  is  well  known,  and 
presents  too  few  attractions  to  induce  us  to 
linger  over  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  almost 
before  Tecumseh  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
Proctor  had  skulked  from  the  field,  clam- 
bered into  his  carriage,  and  fled  like  the  das- 
tard that  he  was,  as  fast  as  his  horses  could 
draw  him.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  more  than  sixty  miles  on  his  road,  and 
in  full  retreat.      Being  hotly  pursued  by 


Major  Payne,  an  American  officer,  he  then 
abandoned  his  <;arriag(!,  containing  his  wife's 
letters  to  her  "  dear  Ifetn-y,"  and  continued 
his  flight  on  foot.  When  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  for  his  disgraceful  c(»n<luct  he  added 
to  his  iid'amy  by  en<leav<)uring  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  his  soldiers.  In  thi.s  ru.se 
he  for  a  short  time  succeeded ;  but  for  a 
short  time  (mly.  He  was  finally  .sentenced 
to  be  publicly  reprimanded,  and  suspende<| 
from  rank  and  pay  for  si.\  months.  The 
court  that  pronounced  this  inadequate  .sen- 
tence was  very  properly  censured  by  the 
Prince  Regent  for  its  mistaken  lenity.  The 
Prince  at  the  same  time  csxpressed  his  regntt 
that  a  British  officer  should  have  shown 
himself  to  be  so  wanting  in  professional 
knowledge,  and  so  deficient  in  those  quali- 
ties which  are  required  of  every  officer.  It 
was  directed  that  the  finding  of  the  court 
should  be  entered  in  the  general  order  book, 
and  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in 
His  Majesty's  service.  Such  a  .sentence, 
and  such  a  censure,  added  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  both  were  richly  deserved,  would 
have  killed  some  men.  Proctor,  however, 
survived  them  both  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  died  in  Liverpool  in  1859.  Better, 
far  better,  had  he  fallen  manfully  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  by  the  side  of  his  brave 
ally,  instead  of  living  to  drag  out  a  ilis- 
honoured  old  age,  and  to  blast  the  name  of 
his  descendants  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  question,  "  Who  killed  Tecumseh  ?" 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and 
still  remains  unsettled.  A  great  many  as- 
pirants have  from  time  to  time  put  forward 
their  claims  to  that  distinction,  which  claims 
have  been  carefully  weighed  by  more  than 
one  authority  without  any  definite  decision 
as  the  result.  All  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject  with  absolute  certainty  is  that  the 
great  Shawnee  warrior  was  really  killed  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1813.  A  strong  claim  has  been 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Richard 
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M.  Joliii    'M  woniir      tin  tl       I'lnc 

t(^ry  at  Fin h I  t  Kriitiict  "'hronicles  the 
circumstanci  ho    svt        he    ilayor    of 

Tocnnisoh  as  uu  iiu.iiHpii  ii  fact.  Ciaiins 
equally  .stron<,', however,  have  bcrii  advanced 
on  behalf  of  Colonel  Whiiley  and  a  Mr. 
David  Kin;,'.  The  matter  is  of  little  his- 
torical importance ;  hut  tho.se  who  arc  de- 
sirous of  investii,'atinj,'  the  evidence  for 
themselves  will  find  a  careful  analysis  of  it 
in  the  fift-  mth  chapter  of  Drake's  "  Life  of 
Tecum.seh." 

The  scene  of  the  battle  of  tlie  Thames  is 
now  a  cultivated  farm,  the  owner  of  which 
is  a  Mr.  Dickson.  The  swamp  through 
which  Colonel  Johnson  charjred  on  his  way 
to  the  Indians  was  lon<'  ayo  draini^il  of  its 
moisture,  an<l  <,'raiii  is  annually  j^rowu  on  or 
very  near  the  exact  spot  where  Tecumseh 
fell.  There  are  ninnerous  indentations 
marking  the  graves  of  some  of  tliose  who 
were  slain  in  the  battle.  The  County 
Council  of  Kent  several  years  ago  granted 
a  small  sum  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Tecum.seh,  and 
there  have  been  a  few  private  subscriptions 
for  the  same  purpose,  but  a  sufficient  sum 
has  «ot  yet  been  raised  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ject, which  seems  to  have  temporarily  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Our  local  Government 
might  do  worse  than  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  Although  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Tecumseh  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  the  British,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  could  be  made  subservient  to  his  own 
designs,  we  cannot  help  remembering  that 
he  died  like  a  brave  man  upon  our  soil, 
fighting  in  defence  of  our  freedom,  while 
our  own  officer  in  command  skulked  away 
in  secret  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  The 
actions  of  many  of  us,  too,  are  apt  to  be 
influenced  by  our  sympathies  rather  than 
by  our  settled  convictions ;  and  the  name  of 
Tecumseh  is  one  which  we  have  always 
delighted  to  honour.  We  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  the  name  of  that  western  bar- 


barian wiio  fought  for  us  .HO  bravely  cantn  a 
glamour  over  our  ju'lgment  to  this  day,  and 
we  should  be  much  gratified  if  we  could 
feel  assurcid  that  this  sketch  might  do  .some- 
thing towards  promoting  tin;  (jrection  of  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  We  are  even 
disp  sed  to  look  with  sonu>  degree  of  chari- 
table eoiuplacency  upon  the  proceeding  of 
those  ov(>r-zealous  enthusiasts  who  made  the 
suppoHisd  discovery  of  the  great  warrior's 
remains  about  four  years  ago,  and  who.se 
explanations  resulted  in  such  a  pitiful  fiasco 
when  tlie  remains  where  suVtjected  to  the 
merciless  scientific  scrutiny  of  Professor 
Wilson  and  his  c(jllaborateurs.  The  Pro- 
fessor, it  will  be  remembt^red,  after  estab- 
lishing that  the  "  remains  "  consisted  of  a 
miscellaneous  hodge-podge  of  bones  of  dogs 
and  other  animals,  together  with  portions 
of  several  human  skeletons,  gravely  con- 
cluded his  report  by  expressing  his  belief 
that  the  said  remains  were  not  those  of 
Tecumseh.  What  really  became  of  Tecum- 
seh's  body  aiter  the  battle  will  probably 
never  be  known.  Some  one  of  the  Indian 
corpses,  from  the  thighs  whereof  the  Ken- 
tuckians  cut  strips  of  skin  which  were  after- 
wards converted  into  razor-strops,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  his.  We  fondly  cherish 
the  hope  that  old  Pheasant's  story  was  true, 
and  that  the  Shawnee  braves  stole  to  the 
battle  ground  after  nightfall  and  conveyed 
Tecumseh's  body  to  the  depths  of  the 
neighbouring  forest,  where  they  "  buried  it 
darkly  at  dead  of  night."  The  spot  where 
he  fell,  however,  can  be  easily  ascertained, 
and  that  spot  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
site  for  a  monument.  His  memory  at  least 
deserves  so  much  at  our  hands. 

The  character  of  Tecumseh  is  one  emi- 
nently calculated  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  all  who  make  themselve.s  .lequainted  with 
its  many-sided  features.  It  embodied  all 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  his  race, 
prominent  among  which  were  indomitable 
courage  and  fortitude.    But  it  also  embodied 
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much  inoro.  Unlike  Brant,  ho  onjoyed  no 
ailvanta^^fs  of  early  I'tliication  or  osNociatioii 
with  ciiltivatt'il  Europeans  ;  and  any  jiartic- 
ulars  in  which  he  difFured  for  the  better  from 
an  untutored  savage  are  due  to  his  innate 
moral  and  intellectual  greatness  alone.  Re- 
garded simply  as  a  man  of  genius,  there  is  no 
name  among  the  Indians  of  North  America 
worthy  of  being  brought  into  comparison 
with  his.  His  natural  mental  endowments, 
indeed,  were  such  as  would  have  made  him 
a  distinguished  man  in  any  age  or  nation. 
Tho.He  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
him  a.s  a  mere  barbarian  have  not  read  those 
impassioned  and  lofty  flights  of  elocjuence 
which  Dechouset  found  so  much  difliculty 
in  translating,  and  but  r  few  of  which  liave 
been  preserved.  The  ori'  ^.ry  of  Teeumseh 
must  have  been  something  wonderful.  Mr. 
Cass — himself  an  orator  not  unknown  to 
fame — has  pronounced  the  following  eulo- 
gium  upon  it : — "  It  was  the  utterance  of  a 
great  mind  roused  by  the  strongest  motives 
of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible,  and 
developing  a  power  and  a  labour  of  reason 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized,  as  justly  as  the  confidence  and 
pride  of  the  savage.  When  he  spoke  to  his 
brethren  on  the  glorious  theme  that  ani- 
mated all  his  actions,  his  fine  countenance 
1  ghted  up,  his  firm  and  erect  frame  swelled 
with  deep  emotion  which  his  own  stern 
dignity  could  scarcely  repress ;  every  feature 
and  gesture  had  its  meaning,  and  language 
flowed  tumultuouily  and  swiftly  from  the 
fountain  of  his  soul." 

Long  before  his  name  was  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  tribe,  Tecuraseh's 
generosity  and  humanity  were  such  as  io- 
render  him  conspicuous  among  his  youiig 
companions.  He  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  bestowing  kjndncvss  and  attention  upon 
the  aged  and  infirm,  repairing  their  wig- 
wams upon  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
providing  them  with  food  and  clothing. 
These  qualities  grew  up  with  him  in  his 


youth,  and  acconipanied  1dm  through  his 
manhood.  His  humanity, ev«-n  t"  llii'  whites, 
whom  he  hated,  was  .so  well  known  that  the 
women  of  the  frontier  had  no  f't-arM  for  them- 
selves or  tlifir  (ihildren  when  Teciimseh  was 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Repent  d  instancfs 
might  be  given  in  which  lie  interfered  to 
prevent  the  mas.sacre  of  prisoners ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  charge  of  cruelty 
has  been  made  against  him  by  any  modern 
writer.  He  never  mingled  with  the  whites 
when  he  could  avoid  it,  and  never  accjuired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  language  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  Eiu'oj)eans 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  The 
nume  of  "  The  Napoleon  of  the  West,"  which 
has  frequently  betn  applied  to  him,  is  by  no 
means  so  absurd  as  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  his  "haracter  and  history  might  lead 
one  to  suppose.  Unleos  our  estimate  of  him 
is  erroneous,  his  natural  genius  was  at  least 
upon  a  par  with  that  of  the  great  Corsican, 
while  his  ambition  was  far  higher  and  nobler. 
He  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  a 
patriot,  who  desired  to  save  his  people  from 
the  destruction  that  threatened  them.  He 
.saw  his  race  humbled  and  down-troiMen, 
driven  from  the  land  which  their  fort'fat  lens 
had  occupietl,  and  scattered  hither  and 
thither,  "  like  withered  leaves  in  an  uutvim- 
nal  blast."  He  saw  their  morals  .  irrupted 
and  their  humanity  debased.  Who  shall 
blame  him  for  his  hatred  of  the  \\  hifce  man, 
who  had  brought  this  ruin  and  >'  -rolation 
upon  his  people,  and  whose  gradual  encroach- 
ments threatened  at  no  distant  day  i^  leave 
the  red  men  "  Lords  of  their  preserice,  anc" 
no  land  beside  ?"  Wiio  shall  blame  him  for 
forming  his  grand  scheme  of  a  confederacy 
which  should  restore  his  race  to  their  former 
state,  and  should  drive  the  pale-faces  into 
the  sea  ?  What  matter  that  his  project  was 
unsuccessful  ?  From  its  very  inception 
there  was  never  even  a  remote  possibility 
of  its  success ;  but  the  idea  was  itself  none 
the  less  grand  and  patriotic.      Indeed  the 


utter  iiiipmcticability  of  the  Hchuine  con- 
Htitutt's  one  of  itH  iiioHt  chivalroiiH  oleinentN. 
Wo  have  never  been  accustomed  to  abate 
one  jot  of  our  admiration  of  liconidits  \w- 
cauHe  be  was  imHUccesNful  at  Tbcnnopylm 
Lijj;bt  lie  tlie  ground  over  tliee,  tliou  match 
lesN  Indian  1 

In  height,  Teciimseh  was  nearly  six  foot. 
His  frame  was  lithe,  ninewy,  and  muscuhir, 
and  was  capable  of  eniluring  great  bodily 
fatigue  with  impunity.  His  forehead  was 
fidl,  high,  and  rather  narrow.  I 'is  'jeneral 
appearance  was  grand  and  imposi 
when  his  face  was  not  lighUd 
enthusia.sm.  His  strong  i  '"''i  ' 
the  customs  of  the  pale  •  . 
ever  sitting  to  have  b  ^  fK 
The  portrait  by  which  i- 
may  be  found  in  Lossi»  1 

the  War  of  1812."  It 
pencil-sketch  made  by  Pierre  Le  Dru,  a 
young  French  trader,  in  the  year  1 808.  The 
dress,  which  has  been  suKstituted  for  that 
of  the  original  sketch,  is  that  of  a  Briga- 
dier-General, which  was  the  rank  held  by 
Tecumsch  in  the  Briti.sh  army  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  medallion  on  his  breast, 
exhibiting  the  head  of  George  III.,  wa*; 
presented  to  Tecumseh's  father  by  Lord 
Dorchester,  when  that  nobleman  waa  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date 
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of  TecumMcli's  birth,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  give  his  exact  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Historians  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
he  tlicd  in  his  forty-Hfth  year.  We  have 
men  that  he  was  born  either  in  I7(>H  or 
within  three  years  thereafter,  so  that  the 
age  commonly  a.ssign<>d  to  him  is  not  far 
wide  of  the  mark.  In  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
relatives,  who  desireil  the  propa^'ation  of  his 
.  \ue,  he  married  a  woman  calh  d  Mamate. 
who  was  several  years  older  than  himself. 
She  bore  him  a  son,  upon  whom  waslwstowed 
the  name  of  Pugeshashenwa.  Not  long  after 
the  birth  of  this  son  his  mother  died,  and 
Tecumseh  never  contracted  a  second  alliance. 
A  few  years  ago  the  8jn  was  living  with  his 
trilie  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  was  in 
receipt  of  a  yearly  pension  from  the  British 
Government.  His  habits  were  dissipated, 
and  no  act  of  his  life  ever  proved  that  he 
was  worthy  to  wear  Ww  sword  becpieathed 
to  him  by  his  valiant  sire.  We  have  never 
heard  of  his  death  ;  but  he  must  have  been 
born  before  the  advent  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  if  still  living,  he  has  reached  a  more 
patriarchal  age  than  persons  of  his  di.ssipated 
habits  generally  attain.  The  Prophet  Elsk- 
watawa  is  also  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion from  the  British  Government  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  whieh  took  place  many 
yeai"s  ago  in  one  of  the  western  territories. 
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MR.  WALKEM  was  born  in  November, 
1834,  in  that  part  of  nhe  town  of 
Newry  which  lies  within  the  county  of 
Armagh,  Ireland.  He  is  of  English  descent 
on  the  paternal  side.  His  father,  Mr.  Charles 
Walkem,  belongs  to  a  family  which  has 
for  several  generations  been  settled  near 
Salta-sh,  at  the  head  of  Plymouth  Sound,  on 
the  borders  of  Devon  and  Corii^vall.  The 
latter,  who  is  still  living,  is  by  profession  a 
surveyor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  attached  to 
the  Royal  Engineers'  staff'  engaged  in  pi'ose- 
cuting  the  Royal  survey  of  Ireland.  While 
so  attached  he  married  Miss  Boomer,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Boomer,  of 
Lisburn,  County  Down,  by  whom  he  has 
had  a  family  of  ten  children,  of  which  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest.  This 
lady's  brother,  the  Very  Rev.  M.  Boomer, 
is  the  present  Dean  of  Huron.  Another 
brother,  the  late  Mr.  A.  K.  Boomer,  was  a 
well-known  merchant  of  Toronto  until  his 
death  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  spring  of 
1844  the  family  emigrated  from  England 
to  Canada,  and  after  residing  a  short  time 
at  St.  CatharJiies,  and  afterwards  at  Quebec, 
settled  at  Montreal.  Mr.  Walkem  the  elder, 
whose  profession  a^d  military  service  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
dence, came  to  this  country  with  the  late 
Colonel  Estcourt,  R.E.,  to  assist  in  fixing  the 
boundary  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  under  the   Ashburton  Treaty.     He 


subsequently  became  Chief  Draughtsman 
on  the  Royal  Engineering  Staff"  in  Canada, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  connected  with 
the  Militia  Department  at  Ottawa. 

Prior  to  his  arrival  in  this  countr3^  and 
while  he  was  a  mere  lad,  George  Anthony 
Walkem  attended  the  Grammar  School  at 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  where  his  parents 
then  resided.  The  stay  of  the  family  in 
St.  Catharines  was  too  brief  to  admit  of  his 
attending  any  school  there  with  advantage. 
The  removal  to  Quebec  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  and  he  at  once  began  to 
attend  the  High  School  of  that  city.  He 
continued  his  attendance  until  the  autumn 
of  1846,  when  Mr.  Walkem,  senior,  having 
become  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Engineer- 
ing Staff,  was  ordered  to  Montreal.  The 
family  having  become  settled  in  Montreal, 
George  attended  for  some  time  at  Belden's 
Academy,  an  educational  establishment 
which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  those 
days.  He  afterwards  attended  the  High 
School,  and  finally  completed  his  education 
— so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  been 
completed  at  school — at  McGill  College. 
Concurrently  with  his  attendance  at  the 
two  institutions  last  named  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1848, 
when  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  entered  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Gteorge 
Futvoye,  late  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia. 
In  that  office  he  remained  about  three  years. 
In  1851  his  articles  were  transferred  to  Mr. 
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— now  Sir — John  Rose,  of  the  firm  of  Rase 
&  Monk.  In  the  oflUce  of  that  firm  he  com- 
pleted his  term  of  service,  but  upon  such 
completion  he  was  still  under  age,  and  could 
not  be  admitted  to  practice.  He  accord- 
ingly entered  the  mercantile  establishment 
of  his  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  A.  K.  Boonier,  of 
Toronto,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  practical 
experience  of  the  routi.ne  of  mercantile 
business.  He  remained  in  his  uncle's  estab- 
lishment about  a  year,  when  (in  1856)  he 
repaired  to  Montreal,  and  passed  the  Bar  of 
Lower  Canada  as  an  advocate.  During  his 
residence  in  Toronto,  however,  he  had  form- 
ed a  preference  for  the  Upper  Province, 
and  soon  after  passing  as  an  advocalo  in 
Montreal  he  returned  to  Toronto,  and  be- 
came a  student  in  the  office  of  Mr.  George 
Morphy.  In  18G1  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
of  ^Jpper  Canada,  and  practised  for  a  short 
tirr'3  with  his  former  principal,  under  the 
style  of  Morphy  &  Walkem,  but  the  firm  was 
not  long  in  existence.  Mr.  Walkem  having 
become  convinced  that  British  Columbia  af- 
forded excellent  opportunities  for  the  rapid 
advancement  of  a  capable  man,  resolved  to 
repair  thither.  He  left  Toronto  early  in 
1862  for  Vancouver's  Island.  Upon  reaching 
his  destination  he  found  that  he  w..s  unably 
to  practise  his  profession,  as  no  barristers 
except  those  who  had  been  called  to  the  Bar 
o9  England  or  Ireland  were  recognized  t  lere. 
After  much  delay  and  difficulty  he  was  ad- 
mitted, in  1864,  under  p  special  order  issued 
by  the  Duke  of  Nev  castle,  who  then  held 
the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  Impe- 
rial Government.  He  at  once  entered  upon 
the  practice-  of  his  profession,  and  achieved 
both  fame  and  pecuniary  success.  He  be- 
came a  Queen's  Counsel  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  in  the  Province. 
He  also  entered  public  life  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Province.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1871,  British 
Columbia  became  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Dominion.     On  the  12th  of  January  follow- 


ing, Mr.  Walkem  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  was  Chief 
C^ommissioner  of  Lands  and  Works  from 
that  date  until  the  23rd  of  December,  when 
he  accepted  office  in  the  DeCosmos  Admin- 
istr.'.tion,  and  became  Attorney-General. 
About  seven  weeks  afterwards  (11th  Febru- 
ary, 1874),  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
the  Act  respecting  Dual  Representation,  Mr. 
DeCosmos,  the  Premier,  resigned  his  office. 
A  reconstruction  of  the  Government  fol- 
lowed, and  Mr.  Walkem  became  Premier, 
retaining  the  portfolio  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Within  a  month  afterwards,  and  du- 
ring Mr.  Walkem's  tenure  of  office  as  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  James  D.  Edgar  reached  Victoria 
from  Toronto  as  the  emissary  of  the  Do- 
minion Government.  During  the  previous 
November,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  Premier  of 
the  Dominion,  had,  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Sarnia,  announced  the  Government  ^  '*. 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the 
Cauada  Pacific  Railway.  That  policy  con- 
templated delay  in  the  construction  of 
this  great  public  work,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  very  disappointing  to  British 
Columbians.  Mr.  Edgar  was  sent  out  to 
discuss  the  question  with  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment p,t  Victoria,  and  to  remove,  if  pos- 
sible, the  popular  disappointment  which 
existed  there.  The  situation  of  affairs  was 
fully  discussed  between  him  and  Mr.  Walk- 
em, but  the  discussion  came  to  nothing,  and 
after  Mr.  Edgar's  return  the  people  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  were  in  a  .nove  dissatisfied 
state  than  ever.  In  the  month  of  June 
following  Mr.  Walkem  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, to  urge  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary 
that  the  Dominion  should  at  once  proceed 
with  the  work  of  constructing  the  railway, 
and  should  carry  out  the  terms  upon  which 
British  Columbia  h^d  entered  the  Union. 
The  result  of  his  mission,  as  everybody 
knows,  was  the  "Carnarvon  Terms;"  as  they 
are  called.  By  thus  biingiiif^  about  an 
amicable   adjustment   of  a  dis[«ute   which 
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threatened,  for  a  time,  to  interfere  with  the 
smooth  working  of  Confederation,  if  not  to 
break  it  up,  so  far  as  British  Columbia  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Walkem  won  golden  opin- 
ions. It  is  said  that  his  mission  was  dis- 
charged with  groat  tact  and  judgment,  and 
that  he  produced  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion on  the  British  statesmen  with  whom  he 
v^as  brought  info  contact.  His  reception  in 
London  was  very  cordial  and  flattering,  and 
before  his  departure  a  banquet  was  given 
in  his  honour  at  Willis's  Rooms,  at  which  Sir 
John  Rose,  his  former  principal,  presided. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1870,  Mr  Walk- 
em's  Ministry  re-signed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  new  Administration  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  C.  Elliott. 
Mr.  Walkem  was  unanimously  elected  leader 
of  the  OppositioJi,  and  continued  to  act  as 
such  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  Government.  At 
the  general  election  which  followed,  Mr. 
Elliott's  Ministry  were  placed  in  a  very  deci- 
ded minority,  the  Premier  himself  suffering 
personal  defeat  in  the  city  of  Victoria.  The 
Ministry  resigned  in  July,  and  Mr.  Wailkem 
was  called  on  to  form  a  new  one,  which  he 
soon  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  He  called 
to  his  assistance  Mr.  T.  B.  Humphreys  as 
Provinci  *1  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Robert  Beaven 
as  Minister  of  Finance,  he  himself  under- 
taking the  duties  of  Attorney-General  and 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Lauds  and  Works. 
By  th  3  means  the  membership  of  the  Exec- 
utive was  reduced  from  four  to  three,  and 
the  s£  lary  of  a  minister  was  saved  to  the 
Province.  Upon  returning  to  hia  constit- 
uents* after  accepting  office  he  was  elected 
by  acclvmation.  His  Government  still 
remains  .n  power.  The  prinicipal  legisla- 
tive enactments  by  which  his  tenure  of  office 
has  been  characterized  are  an  Act  providing 
for  the  re-distribution  of  Parliamentary 
seats  on  the  Mainland ;  an  Act  excluding 

*  In  Cariboo,  the  conatituency  fur  which  he  has  sat  ever 
since  his  first  entry  into  public  life. 


judges,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  pc lice-officers, 
and  employees  of  thb  Dominion  Govcrnmont 
to  whose  offices  annual  salaries  are  attacl  ed 
(except  Post  Office  officials),  from  exercising 
th'i  franchise  at  Provincial  elections  ;  an  jict 
respecting  the  Crown  Lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince ;  an  Act  amending  the  License  Law  ; 
an  Act  authorizing  the  employment  of 
priso.Hn-s  outside  the  walls  of  gaols  ;  and 
an  Act  authorizing  the  Benchers  of  the  Law 
Society  to  admit  barristers  and  attorneys 
called  to  the  Bar  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
other  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  certain  other 
persons,  to  the  practice  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  British  Columbia.  An  Act  was  also 
passed  in  the  session  of  1878  whereby  every 
Chinese  resident  of  British  Columbia  over 
twelve  years  of  age  was  required  to  take 
out  a  license  every  three  months,  for  which 
license  he  was  to  be  charged  a  >jum  of  ten  dol- 
lars, payable  in  advance.  This  Act  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  by  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  press,  but  the  Provincial 
courts  pronounced  it  unconstitutional,  and 
it  has  therefore  become  inoperative. 

Mr.  Walkem  is  a  man  of  many  friends, 
being  endowed  with  a  bright  and  cheery 
disposition  which  mak'^s  him  a  general  fa- 
vourite. He  is  a  good  descriptive  writer, 
and  some  published  letters  of  his  on  the 
scenery  of  California  have  wor.  high  encom- 
iums from  the  press.  He  is  also  an  accom- 
plished artist,  and  at  several  Provincial 
Exhibitions  his  pictures  have  obtained  prizes 
in  the  professional  class.  He  is  President 
of  the  Law  Society  of  British  Columbia; 
Gold  Commissioner,  under  the  Gold  Mining 
Ordinance  of  1867,  and  the  Acts  amending 
the  same;  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society ;  and  a  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1879,  Mr. 
Walkem  married  Sophie  Edith,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Rhodes,  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia. 
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Dll.  SWEATMAN,  Bi.shop  Betluine's  suc- 
ccMHor  in  tlio  Diocese  oi"  Toronto,  wiis 
born  i'.i  Loiuion,  Enj^land,  on  the  I'Jth  of 
Novenhfir,  1S34.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Jolin  Sweatinan,  wlio  was  a  London 
physician  of  some  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion half  a  century  ago.  The  latter  was  for 
many  years  attached  to  the  staff"  of  Middle- 
stix.  Hospital,  Charles  Street,  Berners  Street, 
where  he  had  for  a  friend  and  contemporary 
the  eminent  anatomist,  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
He  died  in  1 839.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  early  distinguished  by  his  piety,  and  by 
his  love  for  sacred  themes  and  pursuits. 
From  his  youth  he  waa  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  his  education  was  conducted 
with  a  special  view  to  that  end.  Like 
many  other  pious  and  useful  men,  his  life 
has  not  been  marked  by  great  variety  of 
incident,  and  offers  a  somewhat  narrow  field 
to  the  biographer.  While  still  a  mere  child 
he  was  placed  at  a  small  private  boarding 
school  kept  by  a  lady  at  Blackheath,  where 
he  received  his  rudimentary  education. 
When  he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  he 
was  removed  to  a  more  advanced  school 
kept  by  a  Mr.  A.  G.  Ray,  at  Heathmount, 
Hampstead.  From  there  he  was  transferred 
to  London  University  College,  Upper  Gower 
Street,  where  he  spent  several  years,  and 
where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  learning. 
In  the  year  1849  he  began  to  teach  a 
Sunday  School  in  connection  with  Christ 
Church,  Marylebone,  and  continued  to  dis- 
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charge  the  functions  incidental  to  tfiat  posi- 
tion for  a  period  of  about  six  years  In 
iMo.!,  after  an  interval  of  private  study, 
and  having  just  completed  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  an  institution  at  which 
a  greater  nuniber  of  eminent  divines  have 
been  educated  than  any  other  college  of 
equal  magnitude  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
here  also  that  the  illustrious  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost"  graduated,  and  a  mulberry 
tree  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  poet's 
own  hands  in  the  College  garden  is  still 
tended  with  affectionate  care.  Here,  in 
18.50,  Mr.  Sweatman  obtained  a  scholarship. 
His  collegiate  career,  without  being  charac- 
terized'by  unusual  brilliancy  or  attainments, 
was  marked  by  a  rapid  development  of  his 
faculties,  by  the  acquirement  of  an  excellert 
classical  education,  and  by  a  reputation  for 
zealous  piety  and  high  moral  worth.  On 
the  5th  of  December,  1856,  he  was  elected 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Jesus  Lane,  or 
Gownsmen's  Sunday  School — a  remarkable 
institution  founded  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  is  conducted  entirely  by 
students  and  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Sweatman  held  this  posi- 
tion for  somewhat  more  than  two  years,  as 
successor  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone.  While  in  residence  at  the  University 
he  also  belonged  to  other  organizations  of  a 
kindred  nature,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Cambridge  Prayer  Union  and 
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the  Oambruljjo  lTntlor>fra<limt(iH'  Tract  Soci- 
ety. Iti  185!)  he  ^ra<liiatt;il  with  iiiath«<inat- 
ical  honours  as  SeiUDf  Optimo.  At  (Jhrist- 
nias  of  the  .sainu  year  he  wa.H  ordained  l)(>a- 
con  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  by 
Bishop  Tait ;  ami  Priest  at  ('liriHtmaM,  1N(>(), 
in  the  (Chapel  Floyal,  Whitehall.  In  IK.')!) 
he  becauje  curate  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Clou(le,sloy  Square,  Isling- 
ton. During  the  following  year  he  founded 
an  establish Mient  which  has  since  Iteconie 
well  known  as  the  Islington  Youth's  Insti- 
tute, an  evening  club  for  working  boys  and 
young  people  employed  in  oHices  and  shops. 
At  this  institution,  which  at  once  became, 
and  still  continues  to  be,  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess, he  spent  most  of  his  evenings  during 
his  residence  at  Islington,  conducting  it  him- 
self, and  taking  a  zealous  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  clas,ses  which  were  formed 
in  connection  with  it.  ^ts  establishment 
supplied  a  want  which  had  long  been  felt. 
The  youth  of  the  neighbourhood  resorted 
to  it  in  great  numbers,  and  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  theu>  of  spending  their  even- 
ings with  equal  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
method  of  instruction  was  carefully  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  those  in  attendance, 
by  whom  it  was,  and  has  ever  since  been, 
fully  appreciated.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury became  an  active  patron  of  this  In- 
stitute, and  it  has  been  the  forerunner  of 
many  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  18G2  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and 
during  the  following  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  curacy  of  St.  Stephen's,  Canon- 
bury,  and  to  the  mastei'ship  of  the  Modern 
Department  of  the  Islington  Proprietary 
School.  On  the  invitation  of  Archdeacon 
(now  Bishop)  Hellmuth,  he  came  out  to 
this  country  in  1865,  to  be  the  first  Head 
Master  of  the  London  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, which  had  just  been  established.  In 
1871,  in  cumpliance  with  a  pressing  invita- 
tion, he  became  Assistant  Mathematical  and 


Scientific  Master  in  Upper  Canada  <'ollego, 
Toronto. 

In  1872  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Oraco 
(Jhiireh,  Hrantford,  as  successor  to  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Usher,  and  was  also  appointed  Examin- 
in;,'  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Huron.  The 
latter  post  he  continued  to  occu|>y  from  the 
time  of  his  receiving  the  appointment  down 
to  the  time  of  his  (flection,  in  1H7(),  to  the 
high  position  which  he  now  occupies.  Sul)- 
se(|uent  to  1N7.S  he  acted  as  (Merical  Stu-re- 
tary  to  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Huron, 
and  also  as  Secretary  to  the  House  of 
Bishops.  In  1.S74,  at  Bishop  Hellniuth's 
recjuest,  he  returneil  to  London  as  Head 
Master  of  H'dlmuth  College,  and  in  1875 
became  Canon  of  the  Catheilral  there.  He 
also  became  A.ssistant  Rector  of  St.  Paid's, 
Woodstock,  and  Archdeacon  of  Brant  in 
I  >t7<i ;  and  on  the  Bi.shop  of  Huron's  visit  to 
England,  he  was  appointed  by  his  Lordship 
as  his  Commi.s,sary  from  June,  1878,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 187!) ;  during  which  time  he  comlucted 
the  affairs  of  the  Diocese  with  marked  ability 
and  success.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  came  to  be  elected,in  the  month  of  March, 
187!>,  to  the  Bishopric  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  Btihune  ate 
still  fresh  in  the  public  memory.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  contest  between  the 
High  and  Low  Church  parties  was  both 
keen  and  protracted.  At  first  the  rival 
candidates  were  Archdeacon  Whitaker,  as 
the  exponent  of  the  opinions  of  the  former 
party,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sullivan  as  the 
nominee  of  the  other.  When  the  Synod 
had  been  in  session  for  some  days  it  began 
to  be  apparent  that  there  was  little  proba- 
bility of  the  election  of  either  of  those  gen- 
tlemen.and  votes  began  tr  be  cast  for  various 
other  candidates,  including  Principal  Lobley, 
the  Rev.  John  Pearson,  the  Rev.  James  Car- 
michael,and  others.  Day  after  day  passed, 
and  ballot  after  ballot  was  taken,  but  ov\'ing 
to  the  peculiar  method  of  voting,  and  the 
double  majority  required  for  the  successful 
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catnliiliitn,  any  dcfinito  rcHiilt  still  s(u<iii(>rl 
as  Fur  oir  as  tivcr.  At  last,  on  tlin  i')tli  oF 
Mui'cli,  a  citiifciciire  Ix'twcuri  tlu!  h^ailiii)^ 
spirits  oF  tlp^  ('liiirch  Association  an<l  those 
of  tlie  Hij^li  Clmrcli  party  vvas  helil,  and  a 
coiiiproniiso  arrivi'il  at.  It  was  aj,'riu'tl  that 
Mr  Swuatiiian,  whose  ninilcrate  views,  an<l 
wlioHo  pt'ciiliar  (pialifieations  for  the  episco- 
pal chair,  were  well  known,  shoiihl  be  the 
new  Bishop,  and  that  the  t^hinrh  Associa- 
tion should  be  <lissolved.  At  the  luxt  ballot 
acconlingly — which  was  the  twenty-fourth 
ballot  taken — the  vote  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  tlu(  present  Bishop's  favour,  and 
he  was  declared  to  have  been  tluly  elected. 
The  labours  of  the  Synod  were  formally 
brought  to  a  clo.se  on  the  following  morn- 
ing.    Bishop  Sweatman's  consecration  took 


place  at  St.  .Tanuis's  Oathcdral,  Toronto, 
with  the  pre.scribt  d  ceremonies,  on  the  Ist 
if  May  following. 

Bishop  Sweatman  is  an  admirable  writer 
of  Knglish,  and  Ids  pulpit  utterances  are 
marked  by  ripe  scholarship  and  elegance  of 
iliction.  Hi.i  eleetion  to  the  bishopric  has 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  results  to 
the  Dioce.se,  where  his  moderation  and  ex- 
cellent sen.se  have  already  won  for  him  many 
warm  friends.  He  devotes  himself  a.ssidu- 
ously  to  the  duties  of  his  sacved  cttice.  His 
wife,  by  whom  he  has  a  family,  wa.s  formerly 
Miss  Su.sannah  (larland.of  London,  England. 

On  the  3«)th  of  October,  1870,  Bishop 
Sweatman  received  the  degree  of  D.D., 
"jure  ill(jiilt(ttin,"  from  the  Univeraity  of 
Cambridge. 
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MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
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SINCE  the  death  of  Sir  George  Cartier 
no  French  Canadian  statesman  has  en- 
joyed a  wider  popularity  among  his  Conser- 
vative fellow-countrymen  than  the  present 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  He  is  of  French 
Canadian  descent  on  both  sides  of  his  house. 
His  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Langevin,  was 
formerly  Assistant  Civil  Secretary  under 
Lords  Gosford  and  Sydenliam.  His  mother 
was  Sophia  Scholastique,  a  daughter  of  Ma- 
jor La  Force,  who  served  his  country  loyally 
during  the  American  invasion  of  1812,-1.3, 
and  -14.  Major  La  Force's  father — who  was 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch — is  said  to  have  been  an  acting  Com- 
modore of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
He  was  born  at  the  city  of  Quebec,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  182G,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Quebec  Seminary.  He  is  .said 
to  have  been  a  proficient  student,  more 
especially  in  the  department  of  Mathema- 
tics. He  left  school  in  184G,  and  became  a 
law  student  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  A. 
N.  Morin,  at  Montreal.  He  had  not  long 
been  so  employed  when  he  began  to  write  for 
the  press.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  he  became 
editor  of  the  Melaiujes  lieligiaux,  a  paper 
devoted  to  politics  and  theology,  and  pub- 
lished in  Montreal.  He  afterwards  became 
editor  of  the  Joanial  oj  A(jricaUar<;,  also 
published  in  Montreal,  and  contributed  occa- 
sional editorial  articles  to  one  of  the  daily 
papers  of  that  city.       Upon  Mr.  Morin's  re- 


tirement from  practice,  young  Langevin  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  late  George  E.  Cartier, 
where  he  remained  until  the  completion  of 
his  legal  studies.  In  the  month  of  October, 
18.50,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  of  his  native 
Province,  and  began  practice  in  Montreal. 
A  year  later  he  removed  to  Quebec,  which 
has  ever  since  been  his  home. 

Soon  after  taking  up  his  abode  at  Quebec 
he  began  to  interest  himself  in  the  promo- 
tion of  railway  enterprises,  and  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
North  Shore  Railway  Company.  He  sub- 
sequently became  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
pany; In  18.54  he  married  Justine,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Charles  H.  Tetu,  J.P.  During  the  following 
year  he  wrote  an  essay  on  Canada  for  circu- 
lation at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  To  this  essay, 
which  extended  to  18G  printed  pages,  the 
Exhibition  Committee  awarded  the  first  of 
three  extra  prizes.  In  1S.50  he  was  elected 
as  the  representative  of  Palace  Ward  in  the 
City  Council  of  Quebec,  and  became  chair- 
man of  the  local  Water  Works  Committee. 
Next  year  (1857)  he  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  Gonrrier  da  Camuhi,  and  acted  as 
Mayor  of  Quebec  during  the  absence  of 
the  Mayor-elect — the  late  Dr.  Morrin — in 
England.  At  the  elections  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  he  wivs  himself  returned 
as  Mayor,  ai»<l  continued  to  fill  that  position 
for  the  three  succeeding  years.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  visited  England  on  a  mission 
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connected  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
city,  and  also  on  business  relating  to  the 
North  Shore  Railway  Company. 

The  same  month  which  witnessed  his  first 
election  to  the  dignity  of  Mayor  of  Quebec 
also  witnessed  his  advent  into  political  life. 
At  the  general  elections  held  in  December, 
1857,  he  ofiered  himself  as  a  candidate  in 
the  Conservative  interest  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  county  of  Dorchester  in  Par- 
liament. He  was  returned  at  the  head  of 
the  poll,  and  continued  to  represent  that 
constituency  in  the  Assembly  until  Confed- 
eration. After  Confederation  he  represented 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1874. 
His  first  Parliamentary  session  was  a  some- 
what notable  one.  He  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  as  a  supporter  of  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  Administration,  which  was  defeated 
in  the  course  of  the  session  on  the  seat  of 
Government  question,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  brief  administration  under  Messrs. 
Bro\vn  and  Dorion.  It  was  Mr.  Langevin 
who  moved  the  resolution  of  want  of  confi- 
dence which  accomplished  the  defeat  of  that 
short-lived  administration,  and  for  this  he 
has  been  accused  of  violating  the  rules  of 
Parliamentary  courtesy  by  his  undue  haste. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Fennings 
Taylor,  "that  the  re.solution  exactly  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  Parliament,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  as  clear  that  the  time  of  sub- 
mitting it  wiis  well  chosen.  Less  haste  would 
not,  in  all  probability,  have  altered  the  vote  ; 
perhaps  it  might  have  increased  the  major- 
ity by  which  it  was  affirmed.  In  any  case 
it  would  have  placed  the  proceeding  beyond 
the  reproach  of  unfairness,  and  have  effectu- 
ally removed  it  from  the  grave  imputation, 
which  has  been  aflSxed  to  it  by  many,  of 
being  wanting  in  Parliamentary  courtesy. 
In  affairs  of  state  the  means  aa  well  as  the 
end  should  be  considered.  The  proceeding 
appeared  to  lack  generosity,  and  though  it 
oftended  no  rule,  it  was  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  supported  by  any  example  of  Parlia- 


ment." After  the  perpetration  of  tho  "  Dou- 
ble Shuffle"  Mr.  Langovin  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Cartier-Macdonald  Admin- 
istration, and  indeed  continued  to  support 
Mr.  Cartier's  policy  .so  long  as  that  gentle- 
man continued  in  active  political  life. 

During  the  years  1801  and  1802  Mr. 
Langevin  was  President  of  the  St.  Jean 
Baptiste  Society  of  Quebec;  and  during  the 
two  following  years  he  was  President  of  the 
lastifuf  Cdmulieii.  In  18G2  he  published 
a  work  entitled  Droit  Administratif,  oit 
Manual  des  Paroisses  et  Fahriques,  which 
received  high  commendation  from  the  Lower 
Canadian  press.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1 801, 
he  was  created  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  on 
the  same  date  he  becam*:  Solicitor-Ger  eral 
for  Lower  Canada  in  the  Tachd-Macdoniild 
Government,  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council.  During  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1866,  he  became  Postmaster-General  in 
the  Coalition  Government,  and  retained  that 
office  until  the  Union. 

In  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  Con- 
federation Mr.  Langevin  took  a  prominent 
part.  A  speech  made  by  him  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  was  regarded  at  the  time  as 
displaying  remarkable  powers  of  argument. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  on  behalf  of 
Lower  Canada  to  the  Charlottetown  Con- 
ference of  1864  ;  and  also  represented  his 
Province  at  the  Quebec  Convention  held 
later  in  the  same  year.  He  also  attended 
the  Conference  Jield  in  London,  England, 
two  years  afterwards,  when  the  terms  of 
union  were  finally  settled. 

When  Confederation  had  been  accom- 
plished., Mr.  Langevin  accepted  office  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominion  in 
the  Government  formed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1867.  He  was  at  the  same  time  sworn 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  created  a  C.B.  (Civil.) 
Dual  Representation  being  then  permissible, 
he  successfully  contested  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Dorchester  in  the  Local 
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Legislature  at  the  general  elections  of  1867. 
He  .sat  in  the  Local  Hon.se  for  Dorchester  un- 
til 1872,  when  he  was  returned  by  acclama- 
tion for  Quebec  Centre,  which  constituency 
he  thenceforward  represented  until  1874, 
when  he  retired.  He  retained  the  portfolio 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Dominion  Cab- 
inet until  the  Hth  of  December,  186!),  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.  During  his  Secretaryship 
he  was  exoffi-cio  Registrar-Ceneral  of  Can- 
ada, and  Superintendent-General  of  Imiian 
affairs.  He  was  also  a  Commissioner  to  assist 
the  Speaker  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
terior economy  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  In  1870  he  was  created 
a  Knight  Connnander  of  the  Roman  Order 
of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 

In  1871  Mr.  Langevin  visited  British  Col- 
umbia at  the  desire  of  the  Privy  Council, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
that  Province,  in  relation  to  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  public 
works  were  needed  there.  On  his  return  he 
published  a  report  showing  the  result  of  his 
observations. 

In  the  session  of  1873,  during  the  absence 
in  England  of  Sir  George  Cartier,  Mr.  Lan- 
gevin acted  as  Conservative  leader  in  the 
Province  of  c^uebec  ;  and  after  Sir  George's 
death  he  was  permanently  appointed  to  that 
position.     He  retired  from  office  with  his 


colleagues   in   November,    1873,   in   conse- 
quence of  tlie  Pacific  Scandal  disclosures 

In  1876  Mr.  Langevin  was  returned  to 
Parliament  by  the  electors  of  Charlevoi.\. 
His  election  was  contested,  and  subsequent- 
ly cancelled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  he 
was  again  returned  by  the  same  constitu- 
ency in  April,  1877.  At  the  general  elec- 
tions held  on  the  17th  of  September,  1878 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Rimouski.  In  the  Con- 
servative Cabinet,  formed  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  on  the  I8th  of  October  following, 
Mr.  Langevin  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Post- 
master-General. Havinir  been  defef»tc:d  in 
Rimou.ski  he  was  without  a  seat  m  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  William  Alacdougall,  however, 
the  member-elect  for  Three  Rivers,  made 
way  for  him  by  nominally  accepting  an  as- 
sistant postmastership.  On  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Langevin  was  returneii  lor 
Three  Rivers  by  acclamation,  and  now  repre- 
sents that  constituency  in  the  House.  He 
retained  the  portfolio  of  Postmaster- General 
until  the  20th  of  May,  187!),  when  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Langevin  is  a  man  of  active  mind, 
and  is  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
In  the  early  days  of  his  Parliamentary  career 
his  speeches  were  marked  by  diffuseness ; 
but  practice  and  criticism  havi  cured  him 
of  this  drawback.  He  now  .speaks  with 
coolness  and  precision,  and  is  not  easily  dis- 
turbed by  hostile  interruptions. 


THE   REV.   ALBERT   CARMAN,   D.D., 

BISHOP   OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL    CHURCH  IN  CANADA. 


DR.  CARMAN  comes  of  U.  E.  Loyalist 
stock  on  botli  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal sides.  His  father  is  Mr.  Philip  Car- 
man, fifth  son  of  the  late  Captain  Michael 
Carman,  who  ha<l  charge  of  a  company  of 
iiiilitia  in  the  Upper  Province  during  the 
war  of  1812-13  and  -14.  The  family  has 
been  settled  in  the  county  of  Dundas  for 
nearly  a  century,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  they  have  been  prominent  and 
highly-respected  citizens.  The  Bishop's  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Philip  Carman  abovementioned, 
has  held  various  high  municipal  ottices,  and 
has  occupied  the  position  of  Warden  of  the 
uni^^'d  counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas,  and 
Glengarry.  He  has  always  been  an  earnest 
promoter  of  schools,  and  of  the  cause  of 
popular  education  generally,  and  has  taken 
an  especial  pride  in  attbrding  to  the  numer- 
ous members  of  his  own  family  t!ie  beet 
educational  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  the 
country.  He  is  a  zealous  member  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  his  son  has  risen  to  a  foremost 
place.  His  first  wife,  who  was  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Emmeline 
Shaver,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Shaver, 
who  also  fought  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  militia  during  the  American  invasion. 
Colonel  Shaver  was  a  well-known  resident 
^<:  Dundas  county,  which  he  represented  for 
many  years  in  the  old  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Upper  Canada. 

The  father  of  Bishop  Carman  has  always 


been  a  pronoiinced  Reformer  in  politics, 
and  a  vigorous  upholder  of  popular'  rights. 
The  parents  of  Captain  Carman  anti  Colonel 
Shaver  were  among  the  band  of  Loyalists 
who  came  over  to  this  country  immediately 
after  ohe  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Johnson.  They 
both  received  grmits  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  their  descendants  ha,ve  ever 
since  resided,  and  they  both  added  greatly  to 
their  patrimony.  They  acquired  consider- 
able estates,  and  became  the  heads  of  large 
and  prosperous  families,  of  which  there  are 
many  surviving  branches  at  the  present  day. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  is  the  eldest 
of  a  family  of  nine  children,  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  June,  18.'>3,  at  the  family  )  omestead, 
in  the  township  of  Matilda,  in  the  county  of 
Dundas,  Upper  Canada,  on  a  farm  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  pretty  village 
of  Iroquois,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  lew 
miles  east  of  Prescott.  He  received  his  pre- 
paratory education  at  the  Dundas  county 
Grammar  School,  and  graduated  in  Arts 
at  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  in  1854. 
He  was  immediately  afterwards  appointed 
head  master  of  the  Dundas  county  Gram- 
mar School,  where  he  had  formerly  been  a 
student.  He  retained  this  position  for  tlut!e 
years,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  in  the  lielleville  Seminary, 
an  educational  institution  which  was  then 
opened  at  Belleville  under  the  auspices  of 
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tlie  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  President  of  the  Seminary,  which 
was  incorporated  in  May,  lHr>7.  After  a  few 
years  it  was  found  desirable  to  affiliate  the 
institution  to  the  Provincial  University,  in 
order  that  its  progress  might  keep  pace  with 
the  irrowinff  interests  of  the  Province.  After 
a  brief  existence  as  an  affiliated  college,  an 
Act  was  obtained  whereby  the  name  of  the 
institution  was  changed  to  Albert  College, 
and  limited  univeisity  powers  were  attached 
to  it.  By  this  A(!t  a  Senate  was  created, 
with  power  to  make  statutes  for  conferring 
dejrrees  in  Arts.  The  Senate  continued 
to  grant  degrees  and  honours  until  1871, 
when  an  Act  was  obtained  from  the  Ontario 
Legislature  making  it  a  body  corporate, 
with  the  full  powers  and  privileges  of 
a  university.  Subsequently  the  present 
course  of  study  in  Arts  was  established, 
and  provision  has  since  been  made  for  other 
Faculties. 

During  the  eighteen  years  ending  in 
Augast,  1875,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
continued  to  preside  over  the  institution, 
and  to  his  ability  and  perseverance  much  of 
its  prosperity  is  fairly  attributable.  In  the 
interval  he  had  received  ordination  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  be- 
come known  as  an  eloquent  and  effective 
preacher  of  the  gospel.     He  was  admitted 


into  the  Bay  of  Quintu  Annual  Conference* 
of  the  Church  as  early  as  1857.  In  1860 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  the  late  Bishop 
Richardson,  and  an  elder  in  18(54  by  Bishop 
Smith.  He  obtained  liis  Master's  degree  in 
18(i0,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
IS?!.  During  the  last  named  year  ho 
was  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop  at  the 
General  Conference  of  the  body  held  at 
Napanee.  He  ia  still  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education.  He  is  at  thj  present  time 
engaged  in  a  canva.ss  in  the  interests  of  the 
new  Ladies'  College,  at  St.  Thomas — an  in- 
stitution the  foundation  whereof  is  largely 

{  due  to  his  energy  and  influence. 

j       Dr.  Carman  has    written  much  for  the 

I  Canatia  Cfiristlan  Advocate,  the  connex- 
ionaljournal,  and  has  contributed  to  various 

I  other  periodicals  throughout  the  country. 
He  has   published   several   pamphlets,  the 

j  best  known  of  which  is  his  rejoinder  to  Dr. 

'  Young,  of  the  University  or  Toronto,  on 
"  Necessity  and  Free  Will."  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Thomas 

i  Webster's  "  Life  of  Rev.  James  Richardson, 
a  Bi,shop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada,"  published  in  Toronto  several 
years  ago.  In  I8t)0  he  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  James  Sisk,  by  whom  he  has  a 
family  of  four  children. 
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]N  Hfcu<lyiii;:f  tlx  aiiiials  of  this  country  rlu- 
riiii,'  tilt'  la>t  lialf  ctMitiiry  wc  Ixmiuiuo 
nc«niaiiito(l  witli  miuiy  rrreater  naino.s  than 
that  of  Sir  Fraicis  Hond  Ht'a<l,  but  we  meet 
with  .scarcely  one  that  lias  been  n»ore  widely 
kn<'  vn  in  iis  ilay  ami  gem-ration,  or  upon 
wK.  t  the  verdict  of  history  has  been  more 
ile^initoly  ami  emphatically  pronounced.  It 
fell  to  the  iot  of  Sir  Francis  to  occupy  a 
luLch  an<l  iiiiportaiit  position  in  (Tpper  Can- 
ada at  a  vijry  critical  period  of  her  hi.story — 
at  a  period  when  a  born  statesman  and  a 
thoroughly  trained  diplomatist  of  the  great- 
est conceivaljle  foresig^  anil  sagacity  would 
have  found  the  position  a  sutliciently  trying 
one.  Sir  Francis  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  few  or  none  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  the  making  of  a  statesman  or  diplomatist ; 
and  of  political  knowledge  or  training  he 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  this  Province, 
as  little  as  any  Englishman  of  decent  edu- 
cation could  po.ssibly  have.  The  result  of 
an  appointment  made  under  such  circum- 
stances was  disaster  to  the  Province,  and 
something  nearly  approaching  ignominy  to 
himself.  As  a  civil  administrator  in  a  dis- 
turbed and  grievance-ridden  colony,  he  was 
altog(!ther  out  of  his  proper  element,  and 
furnished  a  signal  instance  of  the  round  peg 
in  the  square  hole.  His  administration  ex- 
tended over  little  more  than  two  years,  but 
during  that  brief  period  he  contrived  to 
embi'oii  himself  with  his  own  Executive, 
11-23 


with  the  Home  Government  from  wliich  he 
hail  received  his  appointment,  and  with 
pietty  nt'irly  every  one  who  was  desirous 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  political  libertv  in 
ITpper  ('anada.  He  also  contrived  to  do  an 
amount  of  mischief  which  left  traces  behind 
it  for  many  years  after  he  had  ceased  to 
have  any  control  over  Canadian  ati'airs. 
And  yet  it  would  be  most  unjtist  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  deliberately  bad  or  ill-inten- 
tioned man.  He  was  sinq)ly  a  weak  man 
out  of  his  proper  sphere,  who — in  tlie  (juasi- 
philosophic  jargon  of  the  present  day — was 
unable  to  bring  himsidf  into  harmony  with 
his  environment.  Rash,  inconsiderate,  and 
fond  of  producing  strong  etl'ects,  he  wa,s 
constantly  doing  uncommon  things  with  an 
eye  to  theatrical  display.  Later  in  life  a 
certain  measure  of  wisilom  came  to  him,  but 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  country  he 
was  not  only  destitute  of  political  know- 
ledge, but  was  absolutely  without  deliberate 
political  convict i.  Ills  of  any  kind.  On  this 
subject  his  own  words  are  sufficiently  clear. 
In  his  "  Narrative  " — one  of  the  most  extra- 
oitlinary  contributions  to  history  in  the 
English  language — he  tells  us,  with  charm- 
inir  frankness,  that  at  the  time  of  his  first 
entrance  into  Toronto,  in  January,  1836,  he 
was  no  more  connected  with  human  politics 
than  the  horses  that  drew  him  ;  that  he  had 
never  joined  any  political  party  ;  •  '^'er  at- 
tended a  political  discussion  ;  never  even 
voted  at  an  election,  or  taken  any  part  in 
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on« .  What  wonder  that  a  man  so  destitute 
of  experience  should  have  found  liiuiself  in 
a  false  position  when  required  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  such  earnest,  uncompromising 
zealots  as  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  and  his 
followinjx — men  who  were  undoubtedW  in 
the  right  as  to  the  main  questions  at  issue, 
but  whose  natural  el'^raent  was  opposition  ; 
who  were  wont  to  discuss  politics  in  the 
spirit  of  hot-gospellers ;  and  who  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
despair  if  they  had  had  no  "  grievances  "  to 
complain  of  ! 

The  life  of  Sir  Francis  Head  was  exten- 
ded considerably  beyond  the  allotted  term 
of  three  score  years  and  ten.  Only  five 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty- two,  and  v.o  record  of  his 
career  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 
At  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  this  Prov- 
ince he  had  barely  reached  Mdiat  for  him 
was  middle  age,  having  only  just  completed 
his  forty -third  year.  His  previous  life  had 
been  one  of  unusual  activity,  and  he  had 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  high  affairs  of  State. 
He  had  already  attained  to  some  reputation 
as  an  author,  having  written  several  lively 
and  interesting  books, to  which  further  refer- 
ence will  be  made  in  the  course  of  iihe  pres- 
ent sketch.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  Restoration  one  Fernando 
Mendez,  a  learned  Portuguese  physician, took 
up  his  abode  in  London,  where  he  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  pi'ofession,  and  was  installed 
as  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  King 
Charles  II.  He  marrieil  an  English  lady, 
and  upon  his  death,  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mo.ses 
Mendez,  who  was  an  Englishman  in  every- 
thing but  his  name.  In  process  of  time  the 
,son  became  as  Engli.sh  in  the  latter  particu- 
lar as  he  was  in  everything  else,  for  he  also 
married  an  English  wife,  and  thenceforth 
assumed  her  name  instead  of  conferrinj;  his 


foreign  patronymic  upon  her.  This  lady 
was  Anna  Gabriella  Heail,  second  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  a  clerical  baronet,  the 
Reverend  Francis  Head,  of  the  Hermitage, 
near  the  quaint  old  city  of  Rochester,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  Upon  his  marriage,  Moses 
Mendez  became  Moses  Head.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded his  eldest  .son,  James  Roper  Head, 
who  married  Mi.ss  Frances  Anne  Buries, 
daughter  of  Mr.  George  Burges,  u?  Bath, 
and  granddaughter  maternally  of  Jaines, 
thirteenth  Lord  Somerville,  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland.  By  this  lady  James  Roper 
Head  had  five  sons,  the  fourth  of  whom, 
christened  Francis  Bond,  is  the  subject  of 
this  memoir. 

He  was  born  on  the  1st  of  January,  1793, 
at  the  Hermitage,  where  his  early  years 
were  passed.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  obtained 
his  first  commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers 
in  1811.  He  .saw  some  active  .service  in 
Spain,  and  was  present  at  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo.  In  June,  1816,  he  married  Miss 
Julia  Valenza  Somerville  (daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Hugh  Somerville),  who  still  lives  in 
the  memory  of  a  few  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  Toionto.  •  In  182.")  he  was  a  Cap- 
tain in  a  corps  of  Engineers  on  duty  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  while  there  it  was  proposed  to 
him  to  go  out  to  South  America  in  charge 
of  an  association  then  lately  formed  for  the 
working  of  some  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  was 
the  first  year  in  which  such  .speculations 
were  rife,  and  it  was  probal)ly  with  high 
hopes  and  expectations  that  he  set  sail  with 
his  party  from  Falmouth.  Arriving  in  due 
course  of  time  at  Buenos  Ayres,  caccom- 
panied  by  a  surveyor,  an  assayer,  and  sev- 
eral miners  from  Cornwall,  he  lost  no  time 
in  procuring  the  necessary  means  of  con- 
veyance, and  pushed  on  to  the  gold  mines  of 
San  Luis,  and  thence  to  the  silver  mines  of 
Upsallata,  beyond  Mendoza,  about  one  thou- 
sand miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.    Leaving  his 
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party  at  Memloza,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
111'  returned  on  horseback  across  the  Pampas 
to  Buenos  Ayres  by  himself,  performing  the 
distance  in  eight  days.  Letters  which  he 
found  awaiting  liim  at  Buenos  Ayres  made 
it  neeesfjary  that  he  should  go  immediately 
to  Chili.  He  accordingly  again  crossed  the 
Pampas,  and  gathering  his  party  at  Men- 
doza,  led  thom  across  the  Andes  to  Santiago, 
whence  they  proceeded  in  various  directions 
to  "  prospect "  the  country  and  inspect  the 
mines,  travelling  over  twelve  hundred  miles. 
When  he  had  concluded  his  report  on  the 
several  mines  of  which  he  was  in  quest, 
the  party  recrossed  the  Andes,  and  Captain 
Head  again  rode  across  the  Pampas  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions to  follow  at  their  leisure.  On  their 
arrival  he  dismissed  some  of  his  miners  and 
brought  the  rest  back  with  him  to  England. 
In  this  rapid  manner  he  traversed  about  six 
thousand  miles,  living  meanwhile  on  dried 
beef  and  water,  and  sleeping  upon  the 
ground,  on  horseback,  or  any  other  way  that 
he  could.  On  his  return  home  he  published 
a  narrative  of  his  South  American  adven- 
tures, under  the  title  of  "  Rough  Notes  taken 
during  some  rapi  1  journeys  across  the  Pam- 
pas and  among  the  Andes."  This  lively  and 
graphic  narrative  has  far  more  of  interest 
than  an  ordinary  novel,  and  was  eagerly 
devoured  by  all  classes  of  readers.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  had  scoured  across  the 
Pampas  gained  for  him  the  .sobriquet  of 
"  Calloping  Head  " — a  name  by  which  he  is 
often  referred  to  in  the  current  literature 
of  those  days.  From  the  fact  that  in  1827 
he  published  a  "  Report  on  the  failure  of  the 
Rio  Plata  Mining  Association,"  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  chief  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition lay  in  the  acquisition  of  literary 
fame  for  its  leader,  and  that  the  wealth  of 
the  mines,  if  any,  was  left  for  others  to  gain. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1828  he  obtained  his 
majority,  and  retired  from  the  military  ser- 
vice on  half-pay.     In  18.S0  he  came  once 


more  before  the  Engli.sh  public  a.s  an  author, 
with  "  The  Life  of  Bruce,  the  Aby.ssinian 
Traveller,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Family 
Library."  This  he  followed  up  in  1833 
by  an  amusing  volume,  just  suited  for  the 
pocket  of  Rhine  travellers,  under  the  title  of 
"  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,  by 
an  Old  Man."  During  the  next  year  (1834) 
he  was  appointed  an  A,ssistant  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  for  one  of  the  Kentish  dis- 
tricts, at  a  salary  of  £.500  per  annum.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  tliis  position  with  a  good  deal  of  assiduity, 
and  to  have  brought  about  several  useful 
and  much-needed  reforms.  The  office  of  a 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  indeed,  was  one 
for  which  he  wa.s  admirably  fitted.  There 
were  no  broad  questions  of  policy  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  there  were  innumerable  little 
details  with  which  such  minds  as  his  love 
to  occupy  themselves.  True,  there  were 
many  grievances  to  be  redressed,  but  the 
experience  of  several  generations  had  fully 
proved  them  to  be  grievances.  They  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  all  the  philanthropists  of 
that  age  were  agreed  as  to  the  just  method 
of  dealing  with  them.  Major  Head's  time 
was  fully  taken  up  with  his  duties,  in  the 
discharge  of  which  he  gave  abundant  satis- 
faction. He  found  himself  in  a  most  conge- 
nial and  by  no  means  an  undignified  posi- 
tion. Writing  on  this  subject  five  years  later 
he  says : — "  Never  had  I  been  engaged  in  a 
service  the  duties  of  which  so  completely 
engrossed  my  mind.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
it  now  mattf  not,  I  fancied  that,  against 
prejudices  and  clamour  I  should  eventually 
succeed  in  the  noblest,  and  to  my  mind  the 
most  interesting,  of  all  services,  that  of  re- 
viving the  character  and  condition  of  the 
English  labourer;  and  as,  notwithstanding 
the  unpopularity  of  the  new  Act,  I  had, 
thanks  to  the  magistrates,  yeomanry,  and 
farmers  of  the  county  of  Kent,  carried  it 
into  etiect  by  acclamation,  the  pleasure  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  task  was  daily 
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It  was  while  he  was  thus  occu- 
pietl  that,  towards  the  close  of  183"),  he 
received  from  Lord  Glenelg,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  oH'er  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Upper  Canada, 
as  successor  to  General  Sir  John  Col  borne, 
afterwards  Lord  Seaton.  How  such  an  ex- 
traordinary offer  came  to  be  made  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  and  is  one  of  those  official  se- 
crets which  will  probably  never  be  disclosed. 
It  was  an  insoluble  riddle  to  the  Major  him- 
self, and  has  since  puzzled  many  wiser  heads 
than  his.  Whispers  have  been  heard  to  the 
effect  that  the  offer  was  due  to  an  official 
mistake,  and  that  the  person  for  whom  the 
appointment  was  intended  was  his  kinsman, 
afterwards  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Head,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada.  It  is  said  that  at 
a  meeting  of  Cabinet  Ministers  the  question 
was  asked,  "  Who  shdil  we  send  out  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to  conciliate  the  discon- 
tented inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  ? "  To 
this  question  it  is  said  some  one  replied, 
"  You  cannot  do  better  than  send  out  young 
Head" — +he  person  meant  being  Edmund 
Walker  Head.  Lord  Glenelg  being  slightly 
acquainted  with  Major  Head,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  and  believing  him  to  be  the? 
person  meant,  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and 
the  mistake  was  never  discovered  until  after 
the  oflPer  had  been  made  to  the  gallant  Major. 
Such  is  the  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  the 
historian  cannot  vouch.  If  true,  it  certainly 
proves  that  high  appointments  are  some- 
times made  with  culpable  want  of  care.  The 
only  thing  certain  about  the  whole  affair  is 
that  the  appointment  was  actually  offered 
to,  and  after  mature  deliberation  accepted 
by  the  Major,  who  has  told  the  story  in  so 
picturesque  and  inimitable  a  fa.sliion  that 
we  extract  the  account  of  it  from  his  "  Nar- 
rative." Thus  it  runs : — "  It  had  l)lown 
almost  a  hurricane  from  the  S.S.W.  The 
sheep  in  Romney  Marsh  had  h>iddle<l  to- 
gether in  groups — the  cattle,  afraid  to  feed, 
were  still  standing  with  their  tails  to  the 


storm — I  had  been  all  day  immured  in  New 
Romney  with  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
March  Union  ;  and  though  several  times  my 
horse  had  been  nearly  blown  off  the  road,  1 
had  managed  to  return  to  Cranbrook  ;  and 
with  my  head  full  of  the  unions,  parishes, 
magistrates,  guardians,  relieving  officers,  and 
paupers  of  the  county  of  Kent,  like  Abou 
Hassan,  I  had  retired  to  rest,  and  for  several 
hours  had  been  fast  asletqi,  when,  about 
midnight,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
servant  of  my  lodging,  who,  with  a  letter  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  tallow  candle, 
illuminating  an  honest  countenance,  not  al- 
together free  from  alarm,  hurriedly  informed 
me  that  a  King's  messenger  had  come  after 
What  could  possibly  be  the  matter  in 


me 


the  workhouse  of  this  busy  world  I  could 
not  clearly  conceive.  However,  sitting  up 
in  my  bed,  I  opened  the  letter,  which,  to 
my  utter  a.stonishment,  was  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  expressing 
a  wish  tliat  I  should  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada,  and  that,  if  possible, 
I  would  call  upon  him  with  my  answer 
at  half -past  eight  the  following  morning, 
as  at  nine  o'clock  he  was  to  .set  out  for 
Brighton,  to  see  the  King.  As  I  was  totally 
unconnected  with  every  mendwr  of  the 
Government,  and  had  never  had  the  honour 
even  of  seeing  Lord  Glenelg  in  my  life,  I 
was  altog(^ther  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
this  appointment  should  have  been  offered 
to  me.  However,  as  it  appeared  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  I  immediately  got  up, 
and  returning  to  London  in  the  chaise  of 
the  King's  messenger  who  had  brought  me 
the  communication,  I  reached  my  own  house 
in  Kensington  at  six  o'clock,  and  havins: 
consulted  with  my  family,  whose  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  appointment  I  found 
completely  coincided  with  my  own,  I  waited 
upon  Lord  Glenelg,  when  I  most  respectfully 
and  very  gratefully  declined  the  appoint- 
ment. To  this  determination  Lord  Glenelg 
very  obligingly  replied,  by  repeating  to  me 
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his  wish  to  be  enabled  to  submit  my  name  to 
tlie  King  for  so  important  and  difficult  a 
trust ;  he  begged  me  to  reconsider  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  do  so,  he  requested  iiw  to  go  and  converse 
with  his  under-secretary,  Mr.  Stephen,  who, 
his  Lordship  said,  would  give  me  every  in- 
formation on  the  subject." 

The  result  of  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Stephen  was  tlie  acceptance  of  the  position 
by  Major  Head.  A  letter  was  forthwith 
despatched  to  Brighton  to  Lord  Glenelg, 
who  '^n  receiving  it  submitted  Major  Head's 
answer  to  the  King,  who  approved  of  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  business  was  complete. 

Complications  arose  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  official  career.  It  was  intimated  to  him 
that  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  a  most 
rigid  economy ;  that  his  salary  would  be 
£500  lower  than  that  of  his  predecessor, 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  an  aide-de-camp.  He  was 
furthei-  informed  that  his  half-pay  as  a 
major  in  the  army  would  be  discontinued. 
"  With  respect  to  these  arrangements,"  says 
the  "  Narrative,"  "  I  at  once  very  distinctly 
observed  to  Mr.  Stephen  that  although  it 
was,  of  course,  utterly  impossible  for  me 
even  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  official 
expenses  to  which  I  should  be  subjected, 
yet  that,  as  so  many  Governors,  one  after 
another,  were  supposed  to  have  failed  in 
their  missions,  and  as  the  difficulties  which 
had  overcome  them  were  declared  to  have 
increased  rather  than  to  have  diminished,  I 
considered  it  was  imreasonable  as  well  as 
imprudent  in  the  Government  to  ask  me  to 
encounter  tliom  with  diminished  means.  I 
told  Ml".  Ste^jheu  that  to  go  out  without  an 
aide-de-camp  to  a  disturbed  colony,  where 
the  Governor  had  always  been  seen  to  have 
one,  would  in  my  opinion  be  impolitic ;  and 
I  added  that,  as  I  was  altogether  below  my 
predecessors  (Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  and 
Sir  John  C'olborne)  in  military  rank,  and 
that  as  I   was  to  be  divesteil  of  the  com- 


mand of  the  troops,  I  thought  the  civil  ele- 
vation of  a  baronetcy  ought  to  be  conferred 
upon  me."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Major  was  by  no  means  so  greatly  over- 
powered by  the  new  and  unexpected  dignity 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  as  to 
render  him  backward  in  asserting  himself. 
Mr.  Stephen  was,  on  the  whole,  disposed 
to  agree  Avith  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
aide-de-camp,  and  as  to  official  expenses. 
With  regard  to  the  baronetcy,  Mr.  Stephen 
kept  liis  countenance  as  well  as  he  eoidd, 
and  temporised.  There  were,  he  .said,  so 
many  applications  for  the  distinction,  that 
he  thouidit  Lord  Melbourne  might  feel 
that  he  would  create  jealousy  by  a  single 
appointment.  When  the  Major  urged  his 
claim  personally  upon  Lord  Glenelg,  that 
nobleman  quietly  promised  to  give  the  pro- 
ject his  careful  consideration,  and  added  : 
"  There  is  much  truth,  in  what  you  say." 
And  then  Major  Head  went  down  to 
Brighton  and  was  presented  to  the  King, 
upon  whom  he  personally  urged  his  claims. 
The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  aide-de- 
camp was  conceded,  and  that  the  project 
of  the  baronetcy  was  "taken  into  considera- 
tion" for  the  present.  There  were  .subse- 
quent difficulties  about  the  payment  of  the 
aide-de-camp's  salary.  At  last  everything 
was  arranged,  and  the  new  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  his  suite,  set  sail  from  Liver- 
pool. The  journey  to  his  seat  of  Govern- 
ment was  made  by  way  of  New  York,  and 
he  improved  the  time  <:lvu'ing  the  ocean 
voyage  by  a  careful  study  of  a  certain  blue 
book  containing  a  report  of  the  "Committee 
of  Grievances."  This  blue  book,  and  the 
instructions  addressed  to  himself  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  contained  the  basis  of  all 
his  knowledge  of  Canadian  affairs.  He 
reached  his  destination — namely,  Toronto — 
on  the  2ord  of  January,  1836.  Comment- 
ing, in  his  "Narrative,"  on  his  "simplicity  of 
mind,  ill-naturedly  called  ignorance,"  at 
this  time,  he  says : — '  With  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
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heavy  book  of  Imnentations  in  my  port- 
manteau, and  with  my  remedial  instruc- 
tions in  my  writing-case,  I  co"  Idered  myself 
as  a  political  physician,  who,  whether  regu- 
larly educated  or  not,  was  about  to  effect 
surprising  cure ;  for,  as  1  neyer  doubted  i'<  . 
a  moment  either  the  existence  of  the  oSG 
pages  of  grievr.nces,  or  that  I  would  merci- 
lesslj'  destroy  them  root  and  branch,  I  felt 
'•foctlj  confident  that  I  should  very  soon 
J  able  proudly  to  report  that  the  griev- 
ances of  Upper  Canada  were  def\uict — in 
fact,  that  I  had  veni-t  d,  vidi-ed,  and  vici-cd 
them.  As,  however,  I  was  no  more  con- 
nected with  human  politics  than  the  horses 
that  were  drawing  nu — as  I  had  never 
joined  any  political  pavty,  had  never  attend- 
ed a  political  discussion,  and  had  never 
even  voted  at  an  election,  or  taken  any 
part  in  one — it  was  with  no  little  stirprise 
that,  as  I  drove  into  Tonmto,  I  observe<l 
the  walls  placarded  in  large  letters  which 
designated  me  as  '  Sir  Francis  Head,  a  tried 
Reformer.'  "  The  foregoing  remarks  on  the 
"Grievances"  are  themselves  sufficient  to 
show  what  an  inaderpiate  grasp  Sir  Francis 
had  of  the  situation.  He  seems  to  have 
really  believed — in  so  far  as  he  believe<l 
anything  about  the  matter — that  the  vio- 
lent and  bitter  animosities  which  had  been 
accunuilating  for  many  years  could  be  sum- 
marily dispo.sed  of  by  the  magnetism  of  his 
personal  presence,  and  witli  a  single  wave  of 
his  hand.  With  his  book  of  grievances  and 
his  instructions  he  ccmceived  himself  to  be 
fully  prepared  to  argue  down  all  opposition. 
He  fancied  that  he  was  to  be  another 
Ctesar,  and  that  his  first  despatch  would 
announce  that  he  had,  in  his  own  language, 
"  veni-ed,  vidi-ed,  and  vici-ed"  all  difficul- 
ties. In  extenuation  of  this  opinion.  Sir 
Francis  in  after  days  pleaded  that  it  was 
formed  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  it  also  indicated 
something  more  than  this.  It  indicated 
that  his  mind  was  of  too  petty  an  order  to 


deal  with  serious  and  complicated  questions 
relating  to  public  affairs.  The  manifold 
grievances  of  the  people  of  Canada  were 
not  to  be  allayed  in  the  same  brusque,  ad 
captandunt  fashion  as  the  differences  of  a 
few  pari.shes  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
parochial  assessment  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  country  laboured  under  evils 
which  required  a  broad  and  statesmanlike 
treatment.  There  were  both  nmnicipal  and 
fiscal  grievances  without  number,  and  the 
Crown  nominees  in  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Councils  practically  ruled  the 
land,  utterly  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. The  Reform  Party,  as  a  body,  had  for 
years  bt;en  doing  their  utmost  to  remove, 
by  constitutional  and  legislative  means,  the 
many  disabilities  under  which  the  people 
laboured.  The  extreme  Radical  section — 
the  head  and  front  of  which  was  Mr.  Mac 
kenzie — had  long  clamoured  loudly  for  re- 
dress. Mr.  Mackenzie  himself, several  years 
before  Sir  Francis  Head's  appointment,  had 
gone  over  to  Great  Britain  with  his  famous 
"  Petition  of  Grievances,"  which  had  had  the 
efi^ect  of  convincing  the  officials  in  Downing 
Street  that.  Upper  Canadians  had  really 
many  just  grounds  of  complaint.  As  to 
finding  a  proper  remedy,  that  was  reserved 
for  Lord  Durham.  Meanwhile  a  policy  of 
conciliation  was  resolved  upon.  In  other 
words,  Canadian  affairs  were  .shelved  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  at  last  the  crowning  folly 
was  committed  of  sending  over  this  "  tried 
Reformer"  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sir  B^rancis  had  not  been  many  days  at 
his  seat  of  Government  before  he  had  a 
private  interview  with  Mr.  Marshall  Spring 
Bidwell,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, from  whom  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Grievance  Report,  which  he 
h5d  so  laboriously  studied  during  his  voy- 
age acro.ss  the  Atlantic  did  not  contain  a 
complete  record  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Canadian  people.     During  a  subsequent  in- 
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terview  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  he  re- 
ceived an  abundant  confirmation  of  tliis 
fact.  He  accordingly  jumped  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  Grievance  Petition  was  a 
mere  pretext,  and  that  there  was  a  fixed 
.i  termination  on  the  par^  jf  the  radicals  to 
rebel.  That  this  conclusion  was  erroneous 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt  whatever.  A 
large  majority,  even  of  the  most  ultra-re- 
formers, were  loyal  subjects  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  had  no  .sympathy  with  any  pro- 
jects of  rebellion.  .  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  such  projects  were  at  that  time 
.seriously  entertained  by  any  one  in  the 
Upper  Province.  Ih  seems  more  than  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  might 
easily  have  been  conciliated,  and  that  a 
wise  and  prudent  Governor  might  liave 
averted  the  worst  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  followed.  Sir  Francis,  how- 
ever, though  he  for  some  time  kept  his  con- 
victions to  himself,  was  fully  persuaded 
that  the  whole  population  were  tinged  with 
disloj'^alty,  and  this  impre,ssion  had  an  im- 
portait  bearing  upon  his  future  policy. 
This  'tried  Reformer"  at  once  passed,  in  the 
language  of  a  Canadian  historian, "  from  pre- 
sumed Whiggism  into  old-fashioned  Tory- 
ism," though  he  ".shrank  from  the  indecency 
of  at  once  running  counter  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  his  appointment,  and  al'ying  him- 
f-3lf  with  the  remnant  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact." He  accordingly  made  a  show  of 
moderation,  and  of  an  apparent  desire  to 
show  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  major- 
ity in  the  Assembly.  Tiiree  places  were 
vacant  in  the  Executive  Council,  owing  to 
three  of  the  old  members  having  recently 
been  dismissed.  The  vacancies  were  offered 
respectively  to  Robert  Baldwin,  John  llolph, 
and  John  Henry  Dunn,  all  of  whom  .stood 
high  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
Reform  Party  throughout  the  country.  A 
conference  followed  between  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  Sir  Francis,  during  which  the  position 
of  affairs  was  pretty  f uUj  discus.sed.     The 


nature  of  the  discussion  has  already  been 
given  in  this  work,  in  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Baldwin'.s  life.  Its  result  was  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  the  two  other  gentlemen  above 
named  accepted  office.  They  were  not  long 
in  discovering  that  the  Governor  had  mere- 
ly induced  them  to  accept  office  *'ur  his  own 
purposes,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
permitting  them  to  have  any  voice  in  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  They  were  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  Governor's  policy, 
and  their  functions  were  restricted  to  insig- 
nificant matters  of  detail.  Hangers-on  of 
the  Family  Compact  wore  appointed  to 
offices  by  Sir  Francis  without  any  confer- 
ence with  the  Reform  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  re- 
monstrances, and  they  accordingly  resigned 
their  .seats  in  the  Council.  The  vacancies 
were  filled  by  more  complaisant  Tnembers, 
in  whom  the  House  of  Assembly  could 
place  no  reliance.  A  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence was  passed,  and  the  supplies  were 
stopped.  'J'hen  followed  the  dissolution  of 
Piirliament,  a  new  general  election,  and  a 
packed  House  of  Assembly.  Nearly  all  the 
prominent  members  of  the  Reform  Party 
were  defeated  at  the  polls,  and  thus  excluded 
from  the  House.  To  bring  about  this  state 
of  things  the  grossest  corruption  was  prac- 
tised, and  the  most  outrageous  mis  represen- 
tations were  made.  Lord  Durham's  Report 
gives  a  faithi*til  pictui'e  of  the  false  issues 
raised,  and  of  the  state  of  political  feeling 
in  the  Province  at  the  time.  The  contest, 
which  appeared  to  be  thus  commenced  on 
the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive  (Jouncil,  was  really  decided  on 
very  different  grounds.  Sir  -F.  Head,  who 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  connection  with  Britain  depend- 
ed upon  his  triumph  over  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly,  embarked  in  the  contest  with 
a  determination  to  use  every  influence  in 
his  power  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue.     He  succeeded,  in   fact,  in   putting 
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th^  issue  in  such  a  light  before  the  Province 
li'ut.  R  great  portion  of  the  people  really 
iniagineil  that  they  were  called  upon  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  separation  by  their 
votes.  The  dissolution,  on  wlii-h  ha  ven- 
t  "red  when  he  thought  the  t'ubli"  mind 
au'iciently  ripe,  completely  ausvvpr  'i  hia 
expectations.  The  British,  in  paitieulnr, 
weie  roused  by  die  pv  .laimet'  'iangoi  oo 
the  connectiou  \r'th  the  Mother  i'ountry  ; 
they  '.vftre  imiiyuunt  at  bome  pcrcions  of 
the  .spoi'ches  of  v.'--  uiin  members  of  the  late 
mnjorit,)  which  seome!  to  mark  a  leter- 
mined  preference  to  An,  licfsn  ,vfr  British 
institutions.  They  wero  initated  by  i,,ili 
cations  of  ho.sti.lity  to  Btfish  in-inigra- 
tion  which  they  saw,  or  fancied  Ihey  saw, 
in  s.oiue  recent  proceedings  of  the  As.sem- 
bly.  Above  all,  not  only  they,  but  a  great 
many  others,  had  marked  ..ith  envy  the 
.stupendous  public  works  v.  hich  were  at 
that  period  producing  their  effect  in  tliG 
almost  marvellous  growth  of  ihe  wealth  of 
the  neighbouring  State  of  Nev  York ;  and 
they  reproached  the  Assemblji  with  what 
they  considered  an  unwise  economy,  in 
preventing  the  undertaking  or  completion 
of  similar  works,  that  might,  as  they  fan- 
cied, have  produced  a  similar  development 
of  the  resources  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
general  support  of  the  British  determined 
the  elections  in  favour  of  the  Government ; 
and  though  very  large  and  close  minorities, 
which  in  many  cases  su[)ported  the  defeated 
candidates,  marked  the  foi-ce  which  the 
Reformers  could  bring  into  the  field,  even 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  laboured  from  the  momentary  preju- 
dices against  them,  and  the  unusual  manner 
in  which  the  Crown,  by  its  representative, 
appeared  to  make  itself  a  party  in  an  elec- 
tioneering contest,  the  result  was  the  return 
of  a  very  large  majority  hostile  in  politics 
to  that  of  the  late  Assembly.  Intelligence  of 
Sir  Francis's  doings,  however,  soon  reached 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London.     The  officials 


there,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  very  well 
informed  as  to  Canadian  affairs,  but  they 
were  wise  enough  to  see  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  their  emissary's  proceedings.  Their 
remonstrances,  at  first  very  mild,  by  de- 
y.  ees  ;*!;came  emphatic,  and  Sir  Francis,  in 
a  de.--ijr  leh  to  Lord  Olenelg,  dated  1st  June, 
expii":^  his  willingness  to  resign  office, 
'■"he  Cu  nial  Secretary,  however,  was  at  a 
loss  to  find  ar.v-  one  to  supply  his  place,  and 
dill  not  ot  upon  the  suggestion.  Time 
passed  by,  and  Sir  Francis  continued  to 
pu  sue  /hat  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
"  ''olicy.'  The  breach  between  himself  and 
the  Canadian  people,  as  well  as  between 
iiim-icl!:'  and  the  Colonial  Office,  gradually 
became  wider  and  wider.  His  principal 
differences  with  the  Colonial  Office,  apart 
fron)  his  general  misgovernment,  arose  out 
of  his  positive  refusal  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  the  Colonial  Secretary  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Bidwell  and  Mr.  George 
Ridout.  Mr.  Bidwell  was  a  lawyer  in  high 
standing,  who,  notwithstanding  his  strong 
political  opinions,  enjoyed  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  every  one.  A  vacancy  occurred 
on  the  Judicial  Bench,  and  Lord  Glenelg 
instructed  Sir  Francis  to  elevate  Mr.  Bid- 
well  to  the  vacant  judgeship.  Mr.  Ridout 
had  been  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
Niagara,  but  had  been  improperly  dismissed 
from  that  post  by  Sir  Fi-ancis.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  emphatic  instructions 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Governor  posi- 
tively declined  either  to  elevate  Mr.  Bidwell 
to  the  Bench  or  to  reinstate  Mr.  Ridout  in 
the  position  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly 
deprived.  About  this  time  the  Executive 
Council  also  proved  refractory,  and  Sir 
Francis  found  himself  without  support  in 
the  coimtry.  The  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn from  Toronto  by  Sir  John  Colborne 
in  order  to  assist  in  opposing  Mr.  Papineau's 
movements  in  the  Lower  Province.  Sir 
John  offered  to  leave  two  companies  as  a 
guard,  but  Sir  Francis  declined  the  offer. 
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and  professed  unbountled  confidence  in  the 
"  moral  power"  which  he  was  able  to  exer- 
cise. His  excuse,  when  he  suddenly  found 
himself  attacked  by  arini'd  rebels,  was  that 
he  had  all  along  foreseen  and  desired  the 
insurrection,  and  even  pretended  uncon- 
sciousness, in  order  to  tempt  an  outbre-ik. 
To  avoid  the  imputation  of  negligence,  Sir 
Francis's  van  ,3'^  sought  refuge  in  owe  of  the 
most  detestable  practices  of  the  most  un- 
scrupulous tyranny.  He  endeavoured  to 
load  himself  with  the  crime  of  having  tre- 
panned a  number  of  ignorant  and  heated 
political  opponents  into  the  guilt  and  peril 
of  treason ;  of  having  given  facilities  to 
crime,  in  onler  that  he  might  find  a  pretext 
for  punishment.  But  the  simple  fact  is 
that  Sir  Francis,  misled  by  his  own  vanity 
and  carelessness,  and  the  representations  of 
the  Family  Compact,  either  totally  disbe- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  danger,  or  thought 
that  the  magic  of  his  rhodomontade  would 
be  as  successful  in  a  civil  war  as  in  an 
election.  Accordingly  he  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  prudent  overtures,  and  not  only  took 
no  precaution  but  tried  to  prevent  others 
from  taking  any.  If  Mr.  Mackenzie  and 
his  adherents  liud  been  properly  organized 
they  might  have  invested  Toronto  without 
any  difficulty  whatever — though,  of  course, 
they  could  not  have  retained  permanent 
possession  of  it.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  gave  an  impetus  to  the  insurrection, 
and  the  drilling  and  other  preparations  for 
a  rising  produced  a  pretty  general  alarm 
throughout  the  Province.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  in  and  near  Toronto, 
Avhere,  in  consequence  of  the  strongest  pres- 
sure, the  Governor, with  apparent  reluctance, 
gave  directions  for  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia.  Even  up  to  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 18.37,  lie  professed  the  utmost  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  impending  outbreak,  and 
did  not  believe  such  a  small  matter  to  be 
worthy  of  his  august  attention.  Meanwhile 
Mackenzie  had  matured  his  plans  for  a 
11—24 


descent  on  Toronto  on  the  7th  of  December. 
He  .scoured  through  the  country  hither  and 
thither,  making  arrangements  which  he  be- 
li(!ved  would  insure  the  succe.ss  of  his  project. 
The  history  of  that  project  falls  more  prop- 
erly withiji  the  life  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  where 
it  is  given  in  sufficient  detail.  Every  Cana- 
dian knows  how,  through  Sir  Francis's  hare- 
brained supinene.ss,  Toronto  came  very  near 
being  captured  by  the  insurgents.  The 
rebellion  was  crashed,  not  by  him,  nor  even 
by  his  directions,  but  by  the  promptitude 
and  efficiency  of  others.  At  its  close  he 
had  scarcely  a  friend  left  in  Upper  Canada. 
He  once  more  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted,  and  Sir  George  Arthur 
waji  appointed  as  his  successor.  Early  in 
the  following  spring  Sir  Francis  bade  adieu 
to  the  country  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  disastrous  administration,  and  in  due 
course  reached  London.  In  consideration 
of  his  "  great  public  services  "  he  was  created 
a  baronet,  and  thenceforward  retired  into 
private  life.  Towards  the  close  of  1839  he 
published  the  "Narrative"  from  which  we 
have  made  several  extracts  in  the  course 
of  this  sketch.  It  was  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  the  Qiuirterly  and  other  Conservative 
organs,  but  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
Lord  Durham's  version  of  affairs  in  Can- 
ada, and  soon  came  to  be  rated  at  its  true 
value. 

With  the  close  of  his  Canadian  adminis- 
tration the  public  career  of  Sir  Francis  Head 
may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  .subsequent 
life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  became  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Qvbartedy  and  other 
periodicals.  For  many  years  before  his 
death  he  enjoyed  an  armual  pension  of  £100, 
"  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  literature." 
One  of  the  best  known  of  his  works  is 
"  The  Emigrant,"  published  several  years 
after  his  return  to  England.  Like  most  of 
his  writings,  it  is  sprightly  and  entertaining, 
but  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  his  own 
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experiences  to  be  safely  trusted.  In  1850 
lie  published  his  "  Stokers  and  Pokers," 
wiiicli  had  orij;finally  appeared  in  the  Qiuir- 
tvrlij  lifi.'li'ii).  This  is  a  clever  and  effective, 
though  hasty  and  somewhat  careless,  sketch 
of  the  ditticulties  attendant  on  the  construc- 
i')n,  maintenance:  «ind  working  of  a  great 
railway,  with  illustrations  from  scenes  of 
"  life  along  the  line."  In  the  same  year, 
just  after  the  elevation  of  ljo\iis  Napoleon 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  when  vague  rumours  of  a  possible  in- 
vasion of  Britain  were  abroad,  he  gave  to 
the  world  a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Defence- 
less State  of  Great  Britain,"  a  work  which, 
with  a  little  that  was  true,  mixed  up  much 
that  was  false  and  erroneous,  and  to  say  the 
least,  was  .so  exaggerated  that  some  critics 
profes.sed  to  doubt  whether  it  should  be 
regarded  as  serious  or  imaginative.  In 
Mav,  1851,  after  a  visit  to  the  land  of  his 
alarms,  he  published  an  interesting  and 
amusing  de.scription  of  the  places,  scenes, 
and  modes  of  life  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
"A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks,"  which  soon 
became  as  great  a  favourite  as  his  "  Bub- 
bles from  the  Brunnen,"  already  mentioned, 
had  been.  In  1852,  after  a  visit  to  Dublin, 
Galway,  and  other  places  in  a  rapid  tour 
through  Ireland,  he  published  his  "  Fort- 
night in  Ireland,"  which  showed,  an  mioht 
have  been  expei;ted,  that  he  possessed  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
that  it  w^as  less  ea.sy  to  scamper  profitably 
across  Irish  bogs  than  across  South  Ameri- 
can mountains.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned.  Sir  Francis  was  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '"  Practical  Hints  against 
the  Theory  of  Emigration"  (1828),  a  vrork 
which  was  scarcely  up  to  the  thought  of  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  and  which  is  now 
quite  out  of  date ;    another   on   "  English 


Charity  "  (1853) ;  "  An  A<ldress  to  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  Union  of  the  (!anadas," 
commenting  in  no  inild  manner  on  the  "  im- 
pri  per  means "  by  which  the  consent  of 
the  Upper  Province  had  been  obuained  to 
that  measure  (1840);  "High  Ways  and 
Dry  Ways"  (l8tD);  "  Conuuents  on  Mr. 
A.  W.  Kinglake's  '  History  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Crimea'"  (I8(i.'}) ;  two  volumes 
of  "  Descriptive  Essays  contributed  to  the 
Qnnrttuii/  lici.uaw"  (1857);  "The  Royal 
Engineer"  (18(5!));  "The  Hor.se  and  his 
Rider"  (18(10)  ;  and  "  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne"  (1872), 
Some  of  the  statements  made  in  his  "  Stokers 
and  Pokers "  respecting  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  relatic  n  to  the  Britannia  and 
Conway  Tubular  Bridges,  were  controverted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  soon  after  their 
first  appearance  in  print. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  in  addition  to  his 
English  title,  was  a  Knight  of  the  Prussian 
Military  Order  of  Merit.  He  was  nominated 
a  Knight  Connuander  of  the  Royal  Hano- 
verian Guelphic  Order  in  1835 ;  and  was 
sworn  a  uiember  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  in  18G7.  Upon  his  death,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1875,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Francis  Somerville  Head, 
who  is  now  second  Baronet,  and  wiio  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice. He  is  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Surrey.  The  late  Baronet's  other  sons  ai'e 
Mr.  Henry  Bond  Head,  late  captain  in  the 
2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Head,  rector  of  Aston  Somerville,  Glouces- 
tershire. His  daughter  Julia  Maria,  mar- 
ried in  184.'i  Mr.  Robert  Williamson  Ramsay, 
formerly  cajjtain  in  the  42nd  Foot.  The 
family  seat  is  at  Duppas  Hall,  Croydon,  a 
few  miles  south  of  London. 
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MR.  JUSTICE  STRONG  is  a  son  of 
the  Rtsv.  Samuel  T.  Strong,  formerly 
Rector  of  Bytown,  Upper  Canada,  and  now 
of  Brockton,  near  Toronto.  He  was  born 
in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1825,  but  ac- 
companied his  family  to  thi.s  country  in  his 
early  boyhood,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
resident  at  Kingston.  Upon  his  father's 
appointment  to  the  Rectory  of  Bytown  the 
family  removed  thither.  Young  Samuel 
was  educated  at  various  public  and  private 
schools  in  Bytown — now  called  Ottawa — 
and  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
became  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Aui^ustus  Keefer,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
leading  practitioners  in  that  part  of  Canada. 
He  completed  his  legal  studies  in  Toronto, 
ill  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Eccles, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  counsel  that 
ever  practised  at  the  Canadian  Bar.  In 
1848  he  was  admitted  to  practise  as  an 
attorney  and  .solicitor,  and  in  Hilary  Term, 
1849,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar.  He  began 
practice  in  Toronto,  and  from  the  outset 
devoted }  imself  chietiy  to  the  Equity  Branch 
of  hi'!  profession.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
the  Equity  Bar  before  he  occui)ied  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  with  Oliver  Mowat,  John 
Roaf,  and  others.  He  displayed  extraordi- 
nary quickness  in  grasping  the  salient  points 
of  the  cases  which  came  within  his  purview, 
and  in  this  respect  has  probably  never  had 
an  equal  either  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  Bench 
of  this  country.     After  he  had  been  some 


time  in  practice  ho  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  William  Marshall  Matheson,  the 
pre.sent  Master  and  Deputy  Registrar  in 
Chancery  at  Ottawa,  under  the  style  of 
Strong  k  Matheson.  Mr.  Thomas  Wardlaw 
Taylor,  the  present  Master  in  Ordinary  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  .subsequently 
admitted  to  the  firm,  the  .style  of  which 
thenceforward  became  Strong,  Matheson  & 
Taylor.  This  firm  existed  for  some  years, 
and  did  a  very  large  and  successful  Equity 
liusine.ss  until  1S.)8,  when  it  was  di.s.solved. 
Mr.  Strong  subsequently  practised  alone  for 
several  years,  after  which  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  John  Ho.skin,  of  Toronto. 
Upon  Mr.  Hoskin's  withdrawal  from  the 
firm,  and  for  some  years  pri'T  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Bench,  Mr.  Strong  was  without 
a  partner. 

In  18.56  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Commission  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Statutes  of  Canada  and  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  took  part  in  the  labours  of  that  Com- 
mission until  the  task  was  fully  accom- 
plished towards  the  close  of  1859.  In  1860 
he  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada ;  and  in  1863  he  received 
a  silk  gown.  On  the  27th  of  December, 
1869,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bench  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  one  of  its  Vice-Chan- 
cellors.  In  1871  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Connuission  to  inquire  into  the  constitution 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  with  a  view 
to  the  effecting  of  important  legal  reforms, 


and  a  possible  t'u.sion  of  th(!  Law  and  Ecpiity 
Courts.  Finally,  on  tho  Hih  of  October, 
1875,  he  woH  appointed  one  of  the  Justices 
of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  Doinini</n, 
which  neceH.sitated  his  removal  from  Toronto 
to  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Strong  has  never  taken  any  decided 
part  in  politics,  and  his  honours  have  been 
won  by  his  professional  attainments  alone. 
Though  by  no  means  a  recluse  or  a  book- 
•vorm  in  his  habits,  his  legal  erudition  is 
very  great,  and  his  memory  for  judicial  de- 
cisions is  almost  miraculous.  There  is  no 
keener  intellect  on  the  Canadian  Bench, 
and  great  deference  is  paid  to  his  Judgments, 


not  only  by  tho  profession  at  large,  but  by 
his  brethren  on  thr  Hench  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  sptH'ialiy  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  Fiaw  as  a  science,  and  of 
the  principles  of  Jurisprudence  gent^rally. 
His  faculty  for  legal  exi)ressi(m  and  exact 
phraseology  i.s  most  conspicuous,  and  by 
conirast  to  the  loc  le  and  jwpular  modes 
of  pleading  now  prevalent  the  younger 
practitioners  can  find  excellent  models  in 
tho.se  drawn  by  Mr.  Strong,  which  well 
illustrate  his  li^arning  and  logical  acumen, 
and  the  influence  of  that  study  and  training 
which  lias  produced  ,so  many  disting\iish(Ml 
judges. 
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qiR  ALEXANDER  GALT  is  the  youngest 
O  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gait,  a  gentle- 
man who  once  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  popu- 
larity as  an  author,  but  who  is  better  known 
in  tVi/s  country  from  his  connection  with  the 
Canatla  Company.  As  the  scheme  of  the 
present  work  does  not  include  a  separate 
sketch  of  the  life  of  this  gentleman,  and 
as  his  career  is  not  without  interest  to 
Canadians,  a  few  particulars  respecting  it 
may  as  well  be  inserted  here.  He  was  born 
at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotlaml,  on  the  2nd 
of  May.  1799.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  a  mercantile  career,  but  did  not  devote 
much  time  to  commercial  pursuits,  which  he 
abandoned  in  order  to  occupy  himself  with 
literature.  He  repaire<l  to  London,  and 
published  several  poems.  His  literary  pur- 
suits, however,  were  checked  by  ill  health, 
and  he  started  on  a  prolonged  tour  thi'ough 
Southern  iMirope,  in  the  course  of  whiih  he 
formed  a  friemlship  with  Lord  Byron,  of 
whom  he  subsequently  wrote  a  biography. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  again  em- 
barked in  literature,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  as  M'ell  as  several 
novels,  which  were  received  with  much 
favour.  He  wis  a  man  of  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  shone  in  London  society  at 
a  time  when  that  society  was  exceptionally 
brilliant.  He  also  acquireil  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  shrewdness  and  worldly  wis<lom, 
which  circumstance  eventually  led  to  his 
removal  to  Canada.      In  the  year  1823,  a 


company  called  "The  Canada  Land  Com- 
pany," chieHy  composed  of  members  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  was  projected  in 
England.  The  tlesign  of  its  projectors  was 
to  buy  up  large  tracts  of  wild  land  in 
Canada,  and  to  dispose  of  the  .same  in  small 
lots  to  emigrants,  or  to  any  one  el.se  who 
might  think  proper  to  purchase.  From  its 
first  inception  it  was  a  mere  commercial 
enterprise,  and  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  as  to  its  having  retarded  the 
settlement  of  this  country,  its  operations 
have  undoubtedly  been  very  profitable  to 
the  stockholders.  Mr.  Gait  was  an  active 
jjromoter  of  this  Company,  and  indeed  was 
chieriy  instrumental  in  originating  it.  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  it  was  to  appoint  connnLssioners 
to  go  out  to  Canada  in  order  to  ascertain 
from  personal  inspection  what  lands  it 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  purchase. 
Mr.  Gait  was  one  of  ihf  commi.ssioners 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  182-t  he  and  his  coadjutors 
sailed  for  America.  They  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  the  Upper  Province,  and  re- 
turned to  England  the  same  year.  They 
presented  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
their  observation,  and  recommending  the 
purchase  of  various  large  tracts  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province.  After  all  prelimi- 
naries had  been  arranged,  a  charter  was 
grantiid  to  the  (Company,  and  Mi'.  Gait  was 
again  despatched    to  Canada  to  negotiate 
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on  its  behalf.  He  entered  into  contracts 
wlioreby  the  Company  became  possessed  of 
al>out  two  and  a  lialf  millions  of  acre.s  of 
land  in  Upper  Canada.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  his  negotiations  consisted  of  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  township  of  Guelph,  containing 
about  forty  thousand  acres,  of  which  he 
directed  an  immediate  survey.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  through  the  township 
in  tlu'  winter  of  ltS2()-7,  Mr.  Gait  fixed  upon 
the  present  site  of  Guelph  as  a  suitable  spot 
for  the  erection  of  a  town.  He  conceived 
that  the  location  pos.sessed  many  advantages, 
and  having  engaged  a  number  of  "  sla-shers  " 
he  directed  them  to  repair  to  the  appointetl 
place  on  the  23rd  of  April  following.  His 
behests  were  obeyed,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1827,  the  town  of  Guelph  was  "  in- 
augurated "  with  imposing  ceremonies  by 
Mr.  Gait,  Dr.  Dunlop,  and  a  Mr.  Prior,  all  of 
whom  were  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  Gait  also  took  part  in  the  acfpiisition 
and  settlement  of  th(^  Huron  Tract.  Soon 
afterwards  .serious  dithenlties  be<ran  to  arise 
between  him  and  the  English  directors. 
Tliough  Mr.  Gait  was  eminently  successful 
in  founding  settlements,  and  partially  so  in 
his  etibrts  to  induce  a  tide  of  emigration 
to  Canada,  these  results  were  not  brouglit 
about  without  a  large  expenditure  of  money. 
The  outlay  wa.s  not  only  prodigiously  in 
excess  of  what  had  been  contemj)lated  Ijy 
the  directors,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  much  more  lavish  than  was  cither 
necessary  or  expedient  for  the  Company's 
interests.  Mr.  Gait  was  not  a  practical  man, 
and  was  in  many  instances  subjected  bj''  his 
agents  to  gross  impositicm.  He  entertained 
enthusiastic  theories  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration, with  which  the  directors  had  but 
little  .sympathy.  The  first  consideration 
with  them  was  large  dividends  ;  and  it  soon 
becariie  apparent  that  large  dividends  were 
not  to  be  looked  for  while  Mr.  Gait  was 
pernutted  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
Company  in  Canada     The  differences  be- 


came wider  and  wider,  initil  there  was  no 
hope  of  reconciliation  ;  and  in  the  suminer 
of  1828  a  Mr.  Smith  was  sent  over  from 
England  to  look  after  the  expenditure. 
Within  a  few  months  thereafter  Mr.  Gait 
withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  Company 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  at  this 
time  almost  entirely  without  means,  and 
was  compelled  to  pass  through  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
literature  a.s  a  means  of  earning  his  daily 
bread.  For  about  ten  years  afterwards  he 
contini:;,cl  to  pour  out  volume  after  volume 
of  fiction,  together  with  one  or  two  works 
of  a  more  solid  character.  A  certain  niccosure 
of  success  attended  n)ost  of  his  publications, 
but  they  may  now  be  said  to  have  had  their 
day.  After  sustaining  repeated  attacks  of 
paraly.sis,  he  died  at  vif  >ck,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  11th  of  April  io39.  Personally, 
he  was  a  man  of  high  cliaracter  and  of  a 
most  pleasant  and  genial  disposition.  He 
was  lieh  in  high  esteem  by  a  wiil'  circle 
of  friends  on  both  sides  )f  the  Atlantic. 
Several  of  his  sons  have  figured  conspicu- 
ously in  Canadian  affairs.  Sir  Alextander 
T.  Gait's  career  is  outlined  in  th(i  present 
sketcii.  Thoma.s,  another  son,  was  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  tlie  fore- 
most lawyers  at  the  Upper  Canadian  Bar, 
and  now  occupies  a  seat  on  th(^  Bench.  An 
account  of  his  life  will  also  be  found  in  this 
work.  John,  the  eklest  son,  was  for  many 
years  Registrar  of  the  county  of  Huron, 
and  resided  at  Goderich  down  to  the  time 
of  his  death  a  few  years  since. 

Alexander,  the  sulyect  of  this  .sketch,  was 
born  at  his  father's  house,  in  Chelsea,  Lon- 
don, England,  on  the  (>th  of  September, 
1817.  He  received  his  education  at  various 
English  schools,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  favourite  with  the  literary 
lions  who  occasionally  assembled  at  his 
father's  house.  Like  his  father,  he  early 
manifested  a  fondness  for  literary  ])ursuits, 
and  Is  said  to  have  contrilmted  to  majrazines 
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wlieii  he  was  only  i'ourteon  years  of  age. 
Wlien  he  was  sixteen,  a  situation  was  pro- 
cmv<l  fur  him  in  the  employ  of  tlie  Britisli 
America  Land  Company,  wliich  rendered  it 
neces.sary  tliat  he  should  take  up  his  abode 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Kastern 
Townships  were  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
chief  operations  of  the  Company,  and  in 
IH^iS  young  Alexander  lalt  .settled  down  at 
Sherbrooke.  He  displayed  much  ability  as 
an  accountant,  as  well  as  a  general  aptitude 
for  business,  and  steadily  rose  in  the  service 
until  LS44,  when  he  attained  the  position 
of  Chief  Commi.ssioner.  He  occupied  that 
position  for  twelve  years,  during  which  his 
financial  abilities  were  signally  displayed, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Company.  At 
the  time  of  his  appointment  the  Company's 
art  airs  were  in  a  state  of  great  confusion, 
and  the  enterprise  was  believed  to  be  upon 
the  verge  of  insolvency.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  Mr.  Gait  restored  order  where  all 
had  been  disordei',  and  placed  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  upon  a  sound  and  prosperous 
footing. 

In  1<S49  he  for  the  first  time  entered 
Parliament,  as  Member  for  the  county  of 
Sherbrooke.  As  a  politician  he  has  always 
been  remiiricable  for  the  moderation  of  his 
views,  and  has  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  violent  party  measures  of  eitht  •  side. 
Fiom  the  outset  he  has  always  professed 
Liberal  opinions,  though,  upon  entering  Par- 
liament he  opposed  the  Liberal  Administra- 
f  ion  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  and 
voted  against  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill. 
He  took  part  in  the  annexation  movement 
of  that  troubled  period,  and  was  one  of 
the  signatories  to  the  famous  "  Manifesto." 
Upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  consequent 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings  in  the  former  city,  Mr.  Gait  re- 
tired from  public  life,  and  returned  to  his 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Land  Com- 
pany.    He  also  engaged  largely  in  the  pro- 


motion   of   other   public  enterprises,  more 
especially  in  the  cf)nstruction  of  railways, 
'  and  became  President  of  the;  St.  Lawrence 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company.     In  con- 
!  junction  with  the   late  Hon.  John  Young, 
j  he  succeeded  in  extricating  that  enterpri.se 
j  from    the    many    diHicuIties    which    nearly 
j  submerged  it,  and  brought  about  its  amal- 
j  gamation  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Line.     He 
about  the  same  time  entered  into  partner- 
;  ship  with  Messrs.  C.  S.  Gzowski,  1).  L.  Mac- 
I  pher.son  and  L.  H.  Holton,  untler  the  style 
!  of  Gzowski  \:»  Co.,  and  was  a  member  of 
j  that  firm    during   tl:e   construction  of   the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  westward  from  To- 
ronto to  Sarnia.     In  18.')3  he  again  entered 
the  political  arena,  and  was  returned  to  the 
Assembly  for  the  town  of  Sherbrooke,  which 
he    thenceforward   continued   to   represent 
in  that  Body  until  Confederation.     He  at 
once  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates, 
and  was  recognized  as  a  very  high  authority 
on   all   matters  relating   to  finance,  trade, 
and  commerce  generally.     He  opposed  the 
Hincks-Morin    Administration,    and    con- 
tinued to  support  the  succeeding  Govern- 
ment under  its  various  modifications  until 
its   fall    in    18.")8.      His   .support,    however, 
was  not  unqualified,  and  on  many  public 
measures  which  seemed  to  liim  to  require 
independence  of  action  he   voted   without 
fear  or  favour.     After  the  collapse  of  the 
short-lived  Brown-Dorion  Government,  Sir 
Edmund  Head  applied  to  Mr.  Gait  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet.     Mr.  Gait,  however,  is  a 
Protestant,  fnd,   though  he   repre.sented  a 
Lower  Canadian  constituency,  he  was  not 
regarded  with  enthusiasm  by  the  French- 
Canadian  element  in  the  Legislature.     His 
political  views,  moreover,  were  of  too  mod- 
erate a  stamp  to  enable  him  to  count  upon 
enthusiastic  support  from  either  of  the  po- 
litical parties  in  the  country.     He  had  no 
confidence  in  his  power  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment which  would  receive  public  support, 
and  declined  to  make  the  attempt;  where- 


upon  the  "  Douhlc-Shutflo"  took  place,  and 
tlie  Cartier-Macdonalil  Adniinistiation  suc- 
ceeded to  power.  In  tlii.s  Administration 
Mr.  Gait  accepted  the  po,st  of  Minister  of 
Finance,  as  successor  to  Mr.  Cayloy,  and 
from  that  time  forward  ho  was  identified 
with  the  politics  of  his  colleagues. 

His  tenure  of  office  was  no  sinecure,  for 
he  succeeded  to  an  einbarra.s.sed  exchequer 
and  a  confused  state  of  the  public  accounts. 
Extraordinary  methods  of  raising  money 
had  been  resorted  to,  and  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  real  and  apparent 
expenditure  of  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  An  increase  in  the  customs 
and  excise  dvitics  was  contemplated,  and 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  angry  discu.ssion, 
both  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
cry  for  retrenchment  in  thi  public  expendi- 
ture was  both  loud  and  persistent.  Such 
being  the  state  of  atiairs,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  "v  accession  to  office  of 
a  Minister  of  '"ina*'  ho  enioyt-d  the  re- 
putation of  btinr  v  clear-headed  man  of 
busine  ,  und  an  t  -pt  in  dealing  with  con- 
fused anci  complicated  accounts  ;  who  was 
moderate  in  hio  politics,  and  whose  personal 
integrity  was  untarnished,  should  have 
proved  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the 
Administration.  Mr.  Gait  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  a  full  iletermination  that  he 
would  prove  himself  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Duriuif  the  eiisuin<j  session  an  additional 
impost  was  ;.diled  to  the  customs  duties,  and 
the  decimal  .system  of  currency  wa.s  intro- 
duced. The  combined  influence  of  the  new 
tariff",  an  abundant  harvest,  and  a  restora- 
tion of  public  confidence,  produced  a  visible 
effect.  The  Finance  Minister  was  able  to 
report  a  surplus.  There  was,  however,  a 
large  increa.se  in  the  public  debt,  owing,  in 
great  measure,  to  profu.se  expenditure  in  the 
construction  of  railways  during  the  prece- 
ding ten  years.  To  say  that  Mr.  Gait's 
financial  policy  was  an  immediate  and  un- 


mixed success  would  be  to  say  that  hc!  was 
j  a  greater  financial  genius  than  (-olbert. 
Such  a  result  could  nut  have  been  accom- 
plished by  any  Minisb^r  of  Finance.  The 
consequences  of  the  reckle.ssne..ss  and  incom- 
petence of  many  years  could  not  be  wiped 
out  of  existence  at  a  moment's  notice.  His 
,  career  as  a  Finance  Minister,  however,  was 
highly  honourable  to  him.  A  consolidation 
of  the  public  debt  was  effected,  and  a  (jana- 
!  dian  loan  was  successfully  negotiated  in 
!  England.  The  collection  and  administration 
of  the  finances  were  reduced  to  system,  and 
I  many  important  reforms  were  effected  in 
'  the  public  service  by  his  authority.  In 
May,  LS()2,  the  Government  sustained  a  de- 
feat on  the  Militia  Bill,  and  the  members 
went  into  Opposition.  During  the  two  short 
Administrations  whieh  succeeded,  Mr.  Gait 
was  not  called  upon  to  take  any  conspicuous 
part  in  public  afiairs  :  but  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Tache-Macdonald  Ministry  in 
March,  1.SC4,  he  c-gain  became  Minister  of 
Finance.  Parties,  however,  were  too  easily 
balanced  to  admit  of  any  Government's  being 
secure,  and  before  the  existing  one  had  been 
in  office  three  months  it  experienced  disaster 
through  one  of  Mr.  Gait's  own  acts.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  Mr.  Dorion  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  go 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  censuring  the 
Government  for  having  advanced  $IO(),(K)0 
from  the  public  chest  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament  for  the  redemption  of  bonds 
of  a  like  amount  of  the  (^ity  of  Montreal, 
which  bonds  were  redeenic'ble  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company.  This  resolution 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Ministry  was  followed  by  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  formation  ot 
the  Coalition  Govenunent  under  tlie  auspices 
whereof  the  scheme  of  Confederation  was 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Gait  had  long  favoured  the  iilea  of 
a  Federal  Union  of  the  Provinces,  and  six 
years  before  had  accompanied  Sir  George 
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(^artier  and  the  Hon.  John  Koss  to  England 
to  urge  tho  project  upon  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  negotiation.s  which  now 
ensuL'd,  and  wliivli  tinally  resulted  in  the 
accomplish uKMit  of  <  Jout'ederation,  he  took 
a  foremost  part.  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  both 
the  Charlottetown  and  Qi  'bee  Conferences 
in  18()4,  and  to  th<'  London  Conference  in 
IS(i7,  when  the  terms  of  Union  were  finally 
settled.  In  LSGG  he  repaired  to  Washing- 
ton on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  renewal  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  attempt  failed,  and  not  long 
afterwards  Mr.  Gait  resigned  his  place  in  the  | 
C'al)iiiet,  owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  educational  policy.  He,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  England  during  the  following  ' 
year,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  delegate  from 
Lower  (.'anada  ti>  the  Lonilon  Conference; 
atid  after  Confederation  had  been  brought 
about  he  accepted  ottice  as  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  the  tir.st  Dominion  Government, 
under  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  as  Premier, 
lb'  presented  himself  for  election  to  his  old 
constituents  in  rhe  town  of  Sherbrooke, 
which  place  he  had  represented  in  the  Cana- 
dian Assembly  for  a  continuous  period  of 
twenty-three  years.  He  was  once  moix'  re- 
turned, and  represented  the  constituency  in 
the  House  of  'Jommons  for  five  years.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  accepting  office  at  this 
time  he  was  sworn  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  of  <  "anada.  He  did  not  long  retain 
his  portfolio,  and  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  resign  it  have  never  been  made  pub- 
lic, though  they  have  given  rise  to  much 
profitless  speculation.  He  continued  to  sit 
in  the  House  as  a  private  member,  untram- 
melled by  any  ties  of  party,  and  voted  on 
all  measures  according  to  his  persoTial  esti- 
nrition  of  their  respective  merits).  On 
several  occpsions  he  criticized  the  policy  of 
the  Administration,  more  especially  with 
x'espect  to  measures  atU'cting  the  financial 
policy  of  the  country,  and  on  one  occasion 
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he  moved  a  resolution  condemning  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure.  He  opposed  Sir 
John  A.  Ma(!donald's  mission  to  Washington 
in  LS71,  as  a  Joint  High  (Commissioner, 
upon  the  ground  that  there  should  first  be 
.some  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  Canada  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
subsequently  voted  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure  athrming  the  principle  of  the 
Treaty.  He  opposed  the  pledge  to  construct 
the  Pacific  Railway  within  ten  years,  but 
supported  the  Goveriunent  Railway  Bill  a 
year  afterward.s.  It  would  be  unfair,  how- 
ever, for  any  one  unacc|uainted  with  all 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  to 
describe  his  Parliamentary  career  as  vacil- 
lating. The  conditions  were  undergoing 
constant  changes,  and  it  might  have  been 
quite  consistent  with  mental  stability  for  a 
man  to  oppose  in  December  a  measure  which 
he  had  supported  in  the  previous  February. 
In  18(5!)  Mr.  Gait  was  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George.  At  the  general  elections  of  1872 
he  declined  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated 
for  reelection,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
Three  years  later  some  of  the  Montreal 
newspapers  referred  to  him  as  a  probable 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  city, 
which  had  been  his  home  for  many  years 
previously.  These  references  brought  out 
a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Alexander  to  the 
Hon.  James  Ferrier,  expressing  his  views 
upon  .some  of  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day.  In  this  letter  he  expressed  much 
anxiety  at  the  increase  of  the  financial  obli- 
gations of  the  Dominion,  and  suggested  an 
abandonment,  by  an-angement  with  British 
Columbia,  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  hostile  or  retaliatory  tariff 
towards  the  United  States.  He  has  not 
since  reentered  political  life,  unless  his  re- 
cent appointment  is  to  be  so  characterized. 
In  1875  he  began  to  emulate,  in  this  country, 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  ^mg- 
land,   and    published   a   pamphlet    on   the 
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alleged  encroachments  of  Ultramontanism. 
Both  in  Montreal  and  in  Toronto  he  de- 
livered public  speeches  to  the  same  purport, 
and  thereby  rendered  himself  not  a  little 
obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 
The  latest  important  event  in  Sir  Alex 
ander  Gait's  career  was  his  appointment,  a 
few  months  ago,  to  the  position  of  High 
Commissioner  from  the  Dominion  to  Great 
Britain,  with  official  residence  in  London. 
The  nature  of  his  duties  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  clearly  defined,  but  they  are  presum- 
ably partly  financial,  partly  diplomatic,  and 
partly  connected  with  the  promotion  of 
emigration  from  Great  Biitain  to  Canada. 
The  appointment  has  evoked  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  press, 
and  the  ci'eation  of  the  office  of  ll',i;h  Com- 
missioner has  been  pronounced  to  liave  been 
unnecessary.  Into  the  di.souss;on  of  that 
question  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter ;  but 
it  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  if  there  is 
to  be  such  an  office,  no  more  eligiV)le  candi- 
ilate  could  be  found  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  loading  organ  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, in  referring  to  the  sulyect  some  time 
since,  indulged  in  aume  remarks  which  are 
worth  quoting,  as  reflecting  the  opinion  of 
those  who  enttsrtain  th.e  least  favourable 
opir '  m  of  Sir  Alexander  s  qualities.  "  The 
hope  that  Sir  Alexander  Gait  will  perform 
the  duties  of  Minister  to  England  n\ore 
efficiently  than  any  other  eligible  Canadian 
politician  is  founded  on  his  unlikeness  to 
most  or  all  of  our  prominent  public  men. 
''  '  ose  who  believe  that  a  facile  disposition 
fits  a  man  to  be  a  diplomatist  and  conceive 
a  diplomati.So  s  to  be  the  highest  type  of 


character,  may  properly  say  that  Sir  Alex- 
ander is  almost  a  great  man.  i''rom  natiu-e 
fie  received  a  mind  which  forbade  him  to 
belong  to  any  party  or  to  hold  fiust  by  any 
principles.  Not  that  he  can  be  called  unprin- 
cipled in  the  ustial  acceptation  of  the  term. 
He  is  in  fact  a  man  of  opinions  formed  with 
reference  solely  to  what  he  considers  ex- 
pedient. .  .  His  manners  are  more  than 
agreeable — they  are  charming  ;  familiar 
without  inducing  to  familiarity,  dignified 
without  a  trace  of  restraint.  Ills  qiialities 
are  indeed  such  that  Canatla  may  be  proud 
of  her  representative.  In  fact  his  mind  fits 
him  to  be  a  social  success,  inasnuich  as  he 
always  has  plenty  of  ideas  big  and  little, 
none  of  which  he  entertains  lon-r  enouyh  to 
make  them  obtrusive.  What  he  agrees  to 
from  courtesy  to-daj  ^  e  may  hold  by  reason- 
ing to-morrow,  and  drop  the  day  after  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  charge.  In  busi- 
ness we  cannot  imagine  him  doing  anything 
which  he  believes  to  be  evil,  hut  lie  has 
remarkable  facility  in  assuring  himself  that 
nothing  is  wrong  which  appears  to  be  ex- 
pedient." There  is  nothing  to  be  added  on 
this  subject,  except  to  say  that  Sir  Alexander 
has  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  British 
cf'pital,  and  that  he  is  already  a  prominent 
and  popular  member  of  London  society. 

Sir  Alexander  has  been  connected  with 
numerous  important  ])ublic  undertakings 
in  addition  tc  those  already  mentioned,  and 
was  for  many  years  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Sherbrooke  Reserve  Militia.  He  has 
been  twice  married— first  to  Elliott,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  John  Torrance,  of  Mon- 
treal ;  second  to  Amy,  sister  of  his  first  wife. 
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THIS  oentl(>inan,  who  is  bettor  known  by 
his  priostly  title  of  "  Fatlier  "  Stafford, 
]ias  for  mor(!  than  twelve  years  past  occu- 
ined  the  p  )sition  of  Roman  Catholic  parish 
p .  iest  of  Lindsay,  Ontario.  Though  acting 
in  so  comparatively  humble  a  sphere,  he  has 
become  known  throughout  the  country  as  a 
man  of  genuine  philanthropy,  ep-ruest  zeal, 
an<l  practical  j)icty.  His  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  teri.pcrance,  or — to  .^peak  more 
accurately — of  total  abstinence,  liave  been 
attended  with  great  benefits,  and  have  by 
no  means  been  restricted  to  those  who  pro- 
fess his  own  theological  creed.  He  was 
born  in  the  township  of  Drummond,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  Ontario,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1832.  The  homestead  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  town  of  Perth.  His  parents  came 
originally  from  Wexford,  in  Ireland,  and 
made  a  home  for  themselves  in  the  Canadian 
forest.  A  mih  distant  from  their  abode  was 
the  eai'ly  homo  of  the  late  Hon.  Malcolm 
Cameron,  and  entertaining  incidents  are 
still  told  of  the  election  campaign  when 
young  Malcolm  ran  as  "  the  barefooted  boy  " 
against  a  scion  of  the  Family  Compact,  re- 
ceiving the  hearty  supjtort  of  Statibrd  ph'e, 
who  was  an  earnest  Reformer,  and  who 
worked  with  special  zeal  in  thi>:  election, 
althoujih  the  ueneral  influence  of  his  Church 
was  put  forward  on  the  other  side.  Young 
Stafford  went  to  the  county  school  until 
he  was  fourteen,  and  then  spent  two  years 


at  the  Perth  High  School.  He  afterwards 
spent  a  year  at  Chambly  College,  where  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  six  succeeding  years  were  passed 
at  Ste.  ThertNse,  where  his  course  in  arts  was 
finishinl.  He  then  entered  Regiopolis  Col- 
lege, Kingston,  and  stmlied  theology  under 
the  Venerable  Vicar-General  McDonnell, 
Professor  of  Languages  and  Theologv,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  who 
always  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in 
his  welfare.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
course  at  this  institution  he  acted  as  assis- 
tant-chaplain at  the  Penitentiary  and  in  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  observed  that  liquor- 
drinking  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  filling 
the  cells  of  the  establishment ;  but  it  was 
not  till  some  years  afterwards  that  he  be- 
came a  total  abstainer,  and  a  deteruimed 
and  effective  foe  to  intemperance.  He  wa.s 
ordained  priest  in  18.")8,  by  Bishop  Horan, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  director  of 
Regiopolis  College,  and  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Metaphysics,  The  young  priest's 
preference  was  at  this  time  decidedly  for 
a  life  within  the  college  walls  as  an  edu- 
cator, rather  than  for  the  missionary  and 
parish  work  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
to  win  substantial  success-  and  celebrity. 
As  boy  and  young  man  he  had  always  been 
somewhat  delicat*  ,  and  the  se\  ority  o'"  his 
studies  and  devotion  to  his  pr(jfessorial  and 
other  duties  induced  pulmonary  disease,  to 
which  for.f  of  the   best  physicians  of  the 
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country  pre<licted  ho  must  shortly  siiccumh. 
Tlie  Vicar-Oenoral  renolve'l  to  try  anil  save 
the  lifi'  of  his  favourite  stiidcnt,  and  to- 
gotlior  thoy  started  in  January,  IS.')!),  for 
Cuba.  On  reachinLf  Ciiiuh'ston,  S.C,  the 
Vicar-Ocneral  found  that  his  patient  could 
not  stand  the  iiu-reasiiig  hoat,  and  they  ac 
cordinyly  went  up  to  th(>  "  lull  country  " — 
the  Pine  Ridye  on  the  Pedee  River — where 
the  winter  was  spent  with  advantage  to  the 
health  of  the  invalid.  Flt^re  he  saw  slavery 
perhaps  under  its  most  advantageous  forni.s, 
hut  it  did  not  reconcile  hiui  to  it,  and  Father 
Stafford,  while  at  an  auction  sale  of  slaves 
at  Richmond,  having  expressed  his  di.sar>- 
jjrobation  somewdiat  strongly,  though  unob- 
trusively, was  "  warned  "  by  a  peace  officer, 
who  supposed  he  was  from  the  Northern 
States.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  British 
subject  cluuiged  the  warning  to  friendly  ad- 
vice and  hospitable  treatment.  The  smumer 
was  spent  in  a  trip  to  Ireland,  England  and 
France,  and  he  came  back  in  September 
completely  restored  to  health.  He  went 
back  to  his  duties  in  the  College  as  Pi'o- 
fessor  of  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  and 
remained  for  the  scholastic  year.  About 
nine  months  were  spent  at  Picton  and  six 
at  Kemptville  in  the  place  of  priests  absent 
thiough  ill-healtli.  In  October  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  parish  of  Wolfe  Island.  Here 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was 
not  then  to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of 
Upper  Canada — a  congregation  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  were  total  abstainers,  and  who 
had  been  total  abstainers  for  twelve  years. 
There  was  no  tighting,  no  quarrelling,  no 
begging;  the  schools  were  all  Hourishing, 
and  all  in  consequence  of  total  abstinence, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Foley.  Father  Stafford  had  there 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Calvin  \:  Breck's 
industry  carried  on.  Thoy  would  some- 
times have  from  one  hundred  and  lifty  to 
tw(j  hundred  raftsmen  employed  in  raftiug 
s(juare  timber  aud  staves ;  and  though  these 


men  had  to  work  in  the  water  all  day,  they 
took  no  liquor,  and  as  Father  Stafford  lias 
stated  in  his  public  addresses,  to  his  knowl- 
edge they  never  became  ill.  In  May,  ISO.S, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Lindsay, 
and  settled  there  with  some  regret,  as  he 
founil  a  j)erci!ptible  <lifrerence  between  the 
.state  of  things  there  and  on  the  island.  The 
.schools  were  behind,  and  the  people  were 
not  so  comfortable,  not  .so  well  lodged,  and 
not  so  well  educated  as  on  th<'  island.  There 
were  then  eight  taverns,  or  li(HU)r  houses,  in 
the  towuNhip  of  Ops.  He  found  out,  on  in- 
qiiiry,  the  enonnous  amount  spant  in  liijuor, 
and  set  himself  diligently  to  work  to  remedy 
the  evil.  A  con.siderable  nund)er  of  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  hiscon<;ree;ation  hud  lost  their  farms 
through  drinking  aud  the  consequences  of 
drinking.  He  wa:.^  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  drinking  was 
to  organize  a  total  abstinence  society.  This 
was  done,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
nine  hundred  persons  had  taken  the  pledge. 
Within  two  years  most  of  the  UKMubers 
of  the  congregation  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample. The  lihehcens  gradually  disap{)eared  ; 
the  farms  and  farm-houses  improved  ;  com- 
fortable and  well-appointed  brick  .--ehool- 
houses  took  the  places  of  the  old  log  build- 
ings, and  the  township  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  one  of  the  best  in  the  county  and  Prov- 
ince. It  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  the 
taverns  were  closed,  new  brick  .schoollioiises 
sprang  up;  then  there  were  eight  litjuor- 
selling  houses  and  only  tw.o  brick  school- 
houses  ;  now  the  uundjer  of  the  latter  edifices 
is  twelve — being  jne  for  each  sect 'on  in  the 
township.  The  Separate  School  in  Lindsay 
was  then  one  of  inferior  character,  but  is 
now  a  very  fine  building,  erected  in  l<S(i!). 
The  average  attendance  then  was  one  hun- 
ilred ;  the  new  school  afforded  acconmioda- 
tion  for  twice  that  number,  and  within  a 
year  after  it  was  opened  all  the  acconnuo- 
dation  was  taken  up.  The  compiititive  ex- 
amination established  in  Op.  showed  that 
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in  the  school  sections  where  most  drink- 
ing had  been  done  tlie  education  was  in- 
ferior, but  in  the  .sections  wluTe  total  absti- 
nence prevailed  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Father  Statlbrd  has  alway.s  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  education.  Some  years  ago  he 
gave  twenty  dollars  a  year  in  prizes  for  the 
Ops  competitive  examination,  and  the  re- 
sults were  very  gratifying.  His  efforts  to 
improve  the  educational  facilities  of  Ops 
ami  Lindsay  are  well  known.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  we  may  mention  that  he 
siipi)lied  .several  Public  Schools  of  Ops  with 
maps  and  apparatus,  and  that  the  trustees 
put  up  brick  school  buildings  in  accordance 
with  his  plans  r  to  architecture  and  venti- 
lation. In  au  ..Jon  to  the  fine  Separate 
School  building  erected  in  Lindsay,  the 
handsome  Loretto  Convent  is  a  substantial 
testimony  to  his  enterprise  and  zeal,  as  well 
as  to  the  liberal  manner  in  which  he  was 
sujjported  by  his  fellow  citizens.  The  venti- 
lation of  the  convent  has  some  .special  merits, 
and  has  been  highly  recommended  by  the 
Provincial  Architect,  Mr.  Kivas  Tully,  and 
has  been  adopted  for  the  Normal  School  at 
Ott^^'^a  and  the  Female  College  at  DuflSn's 
Creek  ;  while  several  farmers  of  the  county 
of  Victoria  have  adopted  the  sauie  principle 
for  their  private  dwellings.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Archbi.shop  of  Toronto,  and  of 
his  own  bishop.  Father  Stafford  succeeded 
in  18G0  in  getting  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  introduce  into  their  Depository  a 
supply  of  books  for  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
school  libraries  and  prize  books— an  arrange- 
ment that  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Catholics  of  the  Province.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  Government  should  oflTer  so  active 
an  educationist  the  appointment  of  Head 
Master  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  when 
it  was  opened  several  years  ago  ;  but  he  de- 


clined the  ofTer,  as  ho  felt  .satisfied  that  the 
sedentary  work  would  not  agree  with  his 
health.  In  the  .summer  of  187G  he  paid  a 
visit  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  fre<|uently 
adilre.s.sed  large  mecitings  in  advocacy  of  total 
abstinence,  while  he  .said  everywhere  a  good 
word  for  Canada.  In  London  he  lectured  at 
the  request  of  Cirdinal  Manning,  and  had 
very  large  audiences.  Father  Stafford's  bold 
and  statesmanlike  utterances  on  the  occasion 
of  the  12th  of  July  disturbances  in  Montreal 
in  1877,  are  still  fre.sh  in  the  public  memory, 
and  are  woithy  of  preservation  in  a  perma- 
nent form,  more  especially  in  a  land  wheie 
there  is  a  perpetually-recurring  liability  to 
such  contingencies. 

As  a  speaker.  Father  StafTora  does  not 
strive  to  produce  .striking  effect  by  "bril- 
liant "  oratory.  He  is  concise  and  simple,  but 
speaks  with  an  energy  and  earnestness  that 
make  a  deej)  impression.  He  depends  more 
upon  facts  and  experiences  than  upon  glit- 
tering generalities,  and  his  argimients  and 
appeals  have  the  greater  power  over  his  au- 
dience. Being  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  this 
.social  reformer  has  before  him  a  career  of 
great  usefulness  to  the  country,  and  his  field 
of  work  promises  to  become  greatly  widened 
as  time  rolls  on.  He  is  much  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  his  people,  who  have  more 
than  once  testified  their  appreciation  of  his 
labours.  He  has  on  his  part  evinced  com- 
mendable generosity,  especially  in  promo- 
ting the  educational  interests  of  the  parish, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  contributed  out  of 
his  own  resources  the  large  sum  of  $7,500. 
His  interest  in  social  reform  and  sanitary 
matters  has  also  been  very  active  and  iise- 
ful,  and  his  career  as  a  whole  is  one  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries  in  this  country,  both 
clerical  and  lay. 
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PRINCIPAI.  OF  KNOX  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 


PRINCIPAL  CAVEN  was  l».ni  in  the 
parish  ol'  Kirkcohn,  \Vij,'t()UHhire,  Scot- 
lan.l,  ou  the  2Gtli  of  Dcecinhor,  IS.SO.  His 
ancestors  on  liotli  sides  IuhI  heun  settled  in 
that  neiglihourhood  for  centuries,  and  several 
of  them  figure  conspicuously  in  tht  local 
annals.  The;  were  in  their  day  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  Solemn  Leaj^ue  and  Cove- 
nant, and  the  names  of  some  of  them  are 
enshrined  on  the  roll  of  the  "Wigton  Mar- 
tyra."  One  of  the  most  cherished  traditions 
of  the  family  on  the  mother's  side  relates 
liow  one  of  them,  for  refusing  to  abjure  his 
faith,  suffered  grievous  bodily  mutilation 
at  the  hands  of  the  dragoons  of  "  Bloody 
Claverse  " — known  to  history  as  John  Gra- 
ham, Viscount  Dundee.  A  less  accurately 
authenticated  tradition  identiticis  Margaret 
Wilson,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  1G85, 
alonir  with  Maryraret  Maclachlan,*  as  a 
member  of  the  family  from  which  Principal 
Caven's  mother  is  descended. 

His  father  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Caven, 
a  Kound  scholar  and  a  very  worthy  man, 
who  was  by  profession  a  school  teacher. 
The  late  Mr.  Caven  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  which,  by  lis 
union,  in  1840,  with  the  "  Relief"  Church,  as 
it  was  called,  formed  the  United  Presby- 


•This  cDiiHpicHdu.s  event,  in  the  history  o*  the  Cove- 
nivntei'H  will  be  fouiul  at  len^'tli  in  the  \i\vi,i'*  o "  Wodrow. 
The  general  reader,  who  may  not  happen  to  have  a  copy 
of  Wodrow  at  his  elliow,  will  find  a  sufticiontly  graphic 
account  of  it  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Mrtciiulay's  "  History 
of  England. " 


terian  Church — an  organization  which  still 
I'etains  a  .separate  corporate  e.xistence  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States,  though  it 
has  long  since  lost  it  in  (;!anada  and  .some 
of  the  other  colonies,  owing  to  sue('c..Hiv»' 
unions  between  it  and  other  Presbyterian 
bodies.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Ca\en  was 
in  tl  >se  days  ineligible  for  the  position  of  a 
parish  .schoolmaster,  but  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  pupils,  and  enjoyed  a  creditable 
reputaticm  alike  as  a  -^oinid  scholar  ami  a 
succe.ssfid  instructor.  He  emigrated  from 
Wigtonshire  to  Canada  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  and  for  a  short  time  took  up  his  aboile 
near  Gait.  <  )utario,  in  the  township  of  North 
Dumfries,  .\fter  a  time  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Mary's,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death  a  few  months  since.  He  resumed 
his  labours  in  the  work  of  education  after 
his  arrival  in  Canada,  first  as  a  teacher,  and 
afterwards  as  a  school  superintendent,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  for  his  amiability  and 
uprightness  of  character. 

His  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  .school 
kept  by  his  father,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk- 
colm.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  did 
full  justice  to  his  father's  instructions.  He 
cho.se  the  ministry  as  his  profession,  and 
when  the  family  emigrated  and  settled  in 
Dumfries,  he  began  his  studies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 


wliicli  Ii  111  liccii  f)l(uit<'(l  in  VVt^stert)  Ciinaila, 
largely  i  hroiigh  Hio  iustnitni'iitiility  of  the 
Rev.  VVilliain  Frnsor,  of  Hotidlicad,  ami  tlie 
Kov.  Alexaiitlcr  Mackcn/if.onjodfricli,  hotli 
of  whom  camo  as  iiiisHioiiarirs  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Th<'  eddcationul  institutions  of  the 
country  were  not  in  a  very  forward  state 
in  tliose  days.  The  Presbyterian  l)ody  ha<l 
at  that  time  no  regular  collef'iate  institution 
of  its  own,  and  candidates  for  tlie  niin'- try 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  such 
appliances  as  could  he  j;  r»  v  i  ioii.  Tlie  train- 
inj^  of  students  was  «:it :n»C.<^'i  to  the  late 
Rev.  William  Prou J  .)*;,  «>1"  Locdon — father 
of  the  present  Vice  CbaiHX'lior — and  the 
Uev  vir.  Mackenzie  ahnve  mentioned.  Mr. 
( 'aven  devoted  himself  a.ssiduously  to  the 
prescribed  literary  and  theoluj,'ical  course 
under  tha  direction  of  those  venerable  men. 
During  the  academical  year  of  IH')0-'}1  he 
studied  in  Toronto,  and  completed  his  course 
by  reading  for  another  year.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  the  early  ])art  of  1852. 
by  the  old  Flamboro'  Presbytery,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
and  inducted  into  the  pastorate  of  the 
charge  known  as  St.  Mary's  and  Dovvnie. 
At  one  period  in  his  career  as  a  student  he 
wair'  engaged  for  a  short  time  in  the  work 
of  teaching,  and  during  18.')o  and  LSoO  he 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  Scotland  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  without,  however,  .sur- 
rendering his  pastoral  charge.  These  were 
the  only  intciruptions  which  occurred  in 
his  work  as  a  student  and  minister  until 
1865,  when  the  Synod  appointed  him  and 
his  present  colleague,  Professor  Gregg,  to 
fill,  during  alternate  terms,  the  chair  of 
Exegetical  Theology  and  Biblical  Criticism, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  Professor  Young 
in  the  previous  year.  The  a|)pcintment  of 
Professor  of  the  same  Department  was  per- 
manently conferred  upon  him  in  1806,  and 
from  tha*  time  to  the  present  he  has  con- 
tinued to  occupy  that  po.sition.  As  a  tt>acher 
of  Exegetics,  he  has  from  the  comraence- 


nuMit  of  his  incumliency  been  nc^ti^l  for  bin 
great  mode*"!'  and  candour  in  stating  the 
opinions  v  .Ji.  I  -  feels  bound  to  controvert, 
not  h"  lan  by  his  Hriii  adhesion  to  views 
of  Hil-iii-al  interpretation  held  in  common 
by  all  Evangelical  churches,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  more  distinctively  characteristic 
of  his  own.  The  truth,  as  he  holds  it,  and 
as  the  I'resiyterian  C'hurch  holds  it,  has  no 
innr(!  tVarle.ss  and  unc^ompromising  defender, 
and  few  more  etlicient. 

In  1870,  Dr.  Willis,  who  was  Principal  of 
the  col'egc,  resigned  that  position,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  (,'aven,  under  the 
title  of  Chairman  of  the  C'ollege  Board. 
This  title,  in  187.S,  was  abandoned  for  that 
of  Princiiial,  which  position  and  title  he 
still  holds  by  appointment  of  the  (Jeneral 
A.s.sembly.  When  an  eflbrt  was  made  to 
procure  a  new  edifice  for  the  college  he  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  canvass  for  funds,  and  in  this  capacity 
he,  in  company  with  his  colleague,  Professor 
Oregg,  spent  two  sinnmers  in  making  a 
toil'-  through  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Mainly  through  their  exertions  the  building 
fund  !  ad  by  the  end  of  that  time  risen  to 
nearly  ^100,000,  all  of  whicli,  together  with 
about  $80,000  since  raistnl,  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  new  building,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  in  April,  1874. 
The  college  was  occupied  for  the  first  time 
during  the  academical  year  of  1875-76. 
There  is  also  in  exi.jtence  in  connection 
with  the  college  the  nucleus  of  an  endow- 
ment fund,  the  principal  part  of  which  con- 
.sists  of  a  bequest  of  !t'i4(),()00  from  the  late 
Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Peterboro',  who  died 
intestate,  but  who.se  well-known  intentions 
in  the  matter  were  carried  out  by  his  heirs- 
at-law  in  a  manner  as  creditable  to  them  as 
it  will  doubtless  prove  beneficial  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  endowment  fund  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  about  $52,000. 

Principal  Caven  has  always  been  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  union  of  the  various  branches 
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of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  By  the  amal-  ! 
gaination  of  the  Free  and  United  Presl.y- 
terian  Churclies  of  Canada  in  iHCd  he  became 
a  minister  of  what  was  for  the  next  fourteen 
years  known  as  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Union  Conunittee  of  that  boily  when  an 
amalgamation  between  it  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  first  projected, 
and  no  one  person  did  more  to  bring  the 
ne<rotiations  to  a  successful  termination  than 
he.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  187'^,  and  at  the  Union 
it  devolved  upon  him,  in  his  otticial  capacity, 
to  sign  the  Articles  of  Union  in  the  name  of 
the  Church.  | 

Though  not  past  middle  age,  and  though 
neither  a  brilliant  nor  a  showy  orator.  Prin- 
cipal Caven  has  won  a  high  reputation,  not 
only  as  Principal  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  educational  institutions,  but  as  : 
a  preacher,  a  member  of  church  courts,  a 
scholar  and  a  thinker.     Persons  thoroughly 
capable  of   forming  an  unbiassed  opinion 
have  declared  that  as  a  debater  he  is  un- 
rivalled in  the  Presbyterian  Church.     It  is  , 
said  that  "  Having  first  clearly  thought  out  | 
his  own  view  of  the  matter  in  hand,  ho  has  I 
the  faculty  of  presenting  it  in  a  singulai'ly 
ertective  way  for  the  consideration  of  others.  ; 
His  arguments  are  invariably  characterized  | 


by  an  amour.t  of  lucidity  and  a  freedom 
from  sophistry  which  are  well  calculated  to 
give  weight  to  his  utterances,  and  which, 
combined  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
forensic  skill,  and  the  well-known  intellect- 
ual sincerity  of  the  speaker,  seldom  fail  to 
win  a  substantial  victory  for  the  side  which 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  advocacy. 
Although  one  of  the  most  immovable  a  id 
uncompromising  of  ecclesiastics  in  all  mat- 
ters where  a  principle  is  at  stake,  Principal 
Caven  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest, most  retiring,  and  most  unassuming  of 
men,  his  great  influence  being  the  result  of 
no  conscious  striving  after  it  on  his  part ; 
while  his  manner  is  the  perfect  embodiment 
of  quiet  power." 

Principal  Caven  takes  a  deep,  if  unobtru- 
sive interest  in  all  questions  afiecting  the 
public  welfare,  and  is  specially  intercted 
in  educational  matters.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  A.ssociation,  as  succe.ss  ,r  to  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith.  This  position  he 
still  retains.  He  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  one  of  the  sederunts  of  the  General  Pros- 
byterian  Council,  which  met  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  July,  1877. 

In  July,  18.')6,  he  married  MLss  Goldie, 
of  Greenfields,  near  Ayr,  in  the  county  of 
Waterloo,  Ontario.  He  has  a  family  of  seven 
children. 
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THE   HOxN.   LUTHER   HAMILTON    HOLTON. 


No  man  who  has  taken  an  e(|uany  con- 
spicuous pai't  in  public  life  in  this 
country  duiin;,'  the  last  (quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  succoeilcd  in  retaining  a  larger 
share  of  the  personal  friendsliip  and  respect 
of  politicians  of  every  phase  of  opinion  than 
the  late  Mr.  Holton.  Though  a  sufficiently 
pronounced  party  man,  who  took  his  full 
share  in  the  stirring  debates  of  his  time,  and 
who  had  always  th(;  courage  of  liis  opinions, 
h(!  was  no  mere  factionist,  and  always  re- 
garded the  interests  of  his  country  as  para- 
mount to  those  of  any  party  whatsoever. 
He  possessed  an  uncoumionly  well-balanced 
mind,  and  was  never  led  into  the  errors  into 
which  extreme  partisans  on  botli  sides  are 
toleraV)ly  certain  to  fall.  Persons  who  are 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  have  de- 
clared that,  throughout  the  long  course  of 
his  political  life,  though  he  was  frequently 
engaged  in  the  bitter  conflicts  engendered 
by  the  times,  he  never  discussed  questions  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  his 
adversaries  the  next  hour,  and  give  them  a 
cordial  grasp  of  the  hand.  His  antagonism 
was  confined  to  matters  afiecting  the  public 
welfare,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  and  be- 
lieved, he  left  not  a  single  personal  enemy 
behind  him.  He  was  sensitive  to  puolic 
opinion,  and  proud  of  the  popularity  which 
he  enjoyed;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  no  man  can  ever  be  permanently  popu- 
lar who  ceases  to  be  true  to  him.self.  He 
fought  the  battles  of  Parliamentary  and 
II— 20 


Constitutional  freedom  with  unflinching 
courage,  and  with  a  firmness  and  tenacity 
which  knew  no  shadow  of  turning;  but  his 
breast  was  intolerant  of  rancour,  and  he 
could  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  purpo.se 
of  those  who  honestly  diflered  from  him. 
We  have  had  more  impassio  ed  and  ett'ec- 
tive  orators  in  our  Canadii.a  Parliament ; 
we  have  had  statesmen  of  stronger  indi- 
viduality, and  inore  comprehensive  grasp ; 
we  have  had  (Jabinct  Ministers  more  bril- 
liant and  more  showy,  but  we  have  had 
none  more  truly  honourable  and  useful, 
none  more  truly  respected,  more  sincerely 
desirous  for  the  public  good,  or  who  worked 
for  that  end  with  more  unswervinjj  single- 
ne.ss  of  mind  ;  none  with  a  higher  .sense  of 
duty  to  the  public  which  he  served ;  none 
better  adapted  by  natiire  and  training  for  a 
trustworthy  and  serviceable  member  of  Par- 
liament. His  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years  has  left  a  gap 
in  the  ranks  of  his  Party,  and  indeed  in  the 
ranks  of  Parliament,  which  will  not  soon 
be  filled.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Premier, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  oldest  member 
of  the  House  of  Counnons. 

He  was  born  in  the  township  of  Lans- 
downe,  in  the  county  of  Leeds,  Upper  Can- 
ada, in  the  month  of  October,  1817.  Con- 
cerning his  early  life  we  have  but  slight 
information.  In  l<s2r),  just  before  the  com- 
pletion of   his   ninth  year,  the   fa.nily   of 
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which  he  was  a  member  removed  to  Mont- 
real, whieli  tlicmceforward  continued  to  be 
his  home.  In  early  youth  he  einVjarked  in 
coniiiiercial  pursuits,  in  which,  though  he 
began  low  down  on  the  ladder,  lie  wa.s  des- 
tined to  attain  to  aifluoneo  and  distinction. 
In  or  about  the  year  IJSSO  ho  entered  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Hooker  \:;  Co., 
one  of  the  great  forwarding  establishments 
of  Montreal  in  those  days.  This  firm,  in 
addition  to  carrying  on  a  general  mercan- 
tile busine-ss,  was  largely  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  from  the 
chief  ports  of  entry  to  the  various  cities  and 
towns  of  Canada.  The  business  connection 
was  very  large  and  proHtable.  Railways 
had  no  existence  in  tho.se  times,  and  the 
canal  system  of  Canada  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. Transportation  was  chiefly  carried 
on  by  means  of  Durham  boats,  batteau.K, 
and  wagons.  Young  Holton  manifested 
great  aptitude  for  a  conunercial  life,  and 
was  not  long  in  making  his  way  to  a  front 
rank  among  his  fellow-employees.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  pi  rsuits  in  which  he 
was  engaged ;  his  industry  was  great,  and 
his  integrity  unimpeachable.  His  position 
erelong  became  one  of  great  responsibility, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  indi- 
vidual exertions  were  the  means  of  greatly 
extending  the  business  of  the  firm.  In 
process  of  time  he  was  admitted  to  a  part- 
nership, and  the  style  of  the  firm  became 
Hooker,  Holton  &  Co.  The  business  con- 
tinued to  prasper  until  tlie  era  of  railways 
arrived,  when  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  old  methods  of  transportation  would 
have  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Holton  readily 
grasped  the  main  points  of  the  situation, 
and  formed  his  plans  in  accordance  with 
the  new  order  of  things.  He  a.ssociated 
him.self  with  the  principal  contractors  of  the 
country,  including  the  present  Sir  Alexan- 
der Gait,  and  Messrs,  Gzowski  and  Mac- 
pherson.  A  company  was  incorporated, 
.  which  undertook  to  construct  a  line  of  rail- 


way from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  and  Mr. 
Holton  and  his  partners  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  contracts  for  its  construction. 
The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
whole  Grand  Trunk  system,  however,  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  Engli.sh  contracting  firm 
of  Peto,  Bras,sey  i^  Co.  Soon  afterwards 
the  firm  of  Gzowski  &  Co.,  in  which  Mr. 
Holton  was  a  jmrtner,  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  road  from 
Toronto  westward.  The  contract  was  faith- 
ftilly  carried  out,  and  the  firm  aetted  a  hand- 
some profit.  From  that  time  forward  Mr. 
Holton  was  pecuniarily  independent  of  the 
world,  and  though  he  engaged  in  other  large 
and  profitable  enterprises  he  began  to  de- 
vote more  attention  to  political  affairs  than 
he  had  previously  found  leisure  for  doing. 
He  had  always  entertained  strong  Liberal 
views,  and  already  occupied  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament. His  advent  into  active  political 
life  dates  from  the  general  elections  of 
18')4,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
Chief  Ju.stice  Dorion  and  the  late  Hon. 
John  Young,  he  presented  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  the  city  of 
Montreal.  He  and  his  two  coadjutors  were 
all  returned,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
Mr.  Holton  was  a  hardworking  member  of 
Parliament.  He  from  the  first  applied  him- 
self to  the  task  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  modes  of  pro- 
cedure, and  to  a  study  of  the  business  be- 
fore the  House.  He  was  a  constant  atten- 
dant at  the  meetings  of  Committees,  and 
familiarized  himself  with  practical  details. 
He  worked  steadily  from  .session  to  session, 
and  by  degrees  gained  a  very  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  Parliamentary  practice. 
He  was  even  then  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  the  British  system  of  Parliamentary  Gov- 
eruinent,and  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Canadian  Assembly  could  boast  of  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  principles  underlying  and 
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governing,'  it.  Alike  as  a  partisan  and  a  Par- 
lianientary  incniher  he  was  aliove  suspicion, 
and  never  allowed  his  personal  bias  to  in- 
terfere with  his  pulilic  conduct.  He  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Hon. — now  Sir — Francis 
Hincks,  but  his  first  vote  was  aj^ainst  the 
then-existing  Ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Hincks 
was  the  Premier  and  leading  spirit. 

At  the  general  election  of  LSoT  Mr.  Holton 
once  more  presented  himself  to  his  constit- 
uents in  Centre  Montreal  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament.  His  opponent  was  the  present 
Sir  John  Rose,  who  was  successful  in  the 
contest.  A  petition  was  filed  by  Mr.  Holton 
against  Mr.  Rose's  return,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful, owing  to  a  trivial  technical  defect  in 
the  jurat  of  the  afiidavit  accompanying  it. 
For  several  years  subsequent  to  this  iime 
Mr.  Holton  was  without  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  in  the  short-lived  Brown- 
Dorion  Administration  formed  in  the  month 
of  August,  1858,  and  became  a  Member  of 
the  Executive  Council,  but  resigned,  with 
his  colleagues,  without  entering  upon  the 
departmental  duties.  It  was  thus  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  seek  election  by  any 
constituency,  and  he  remained  in  private 
life.  The  Legislative  Council,  however,  was 
then  an  elective  body,  and  in  1 862,  a  vacanc 
having  occurred  in  the  Victoria  division- 
embracing  three-fourths  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
real— he  offered  bimself  for  that  division, 
and  was  returned  by  acclaniation.  In  May, 
1863,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Council, 
and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  the  Assembly,  as  Representative  for  the 
county  of  Chateauguay.  He  was  elected 
for  that  constituency,  aiid  thenceforward 
continued  to  represent  it  in  Parliament 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  embracing  a 
period  of  seventeen  years.  No  man  not  of 
French-Canadian  stock  ever  won  so  large  a 
measure  of  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Lower  Province,  and  that  confidence 
was  never  betrayed. 


In  the  Sandfiold  Macdonald-Dorion  Ad- 
ministration, foniiccl  in  IcSn.'J.Mr.  Holton  ac- 
(M'pteil  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Finance. 
This  office  he  held  until  the  resignation  of 
the  Government  in  P'obruary  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  the  subsiMjucnt  ])roc('i'dings 
which  resulted  in  the  Confedeiation  of  the 
Provinces  Mr.  Holton  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  leading  spirits  of  his  Party  on  an  im- 
portant public  question.  The  scheme  of 
Confederation,  and  the  coalition  formed  for 
the  purpo.se  of  carrying  it  into  eflect,  were 
projects  which  did  not  commend  themselves 
to  his  judgment,  and  he  did  not  display  any 
hesitation  in  speaking  his  mind,  both  from 
his  place  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere.  His 
position  at  this  time  was  one  of  much  diflS- 
culty,  but  his  genuine  sincerity  and  manli- 
ness were  never  more  signally  displayed  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  legislative  career. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  stand  taken  by 
him  at  this  time  did  not  have  the  effect  of 
alienating  from  him  a  .single  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  His  hostility  to  Confedera- 
tion was  based  not  so  much  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  scheme  itself  as  on  the 
nature  of  some  of  its  details,  and  on  the 
method  pursued  for  securing  its  adoption. 
This  was  rendered  suflRciently  apparent  from 
a  .speech  delivered  by  him  early  m  the  course 
of  the  debates  in  the  House  on  the  subject. 
"It  is  quite  manife.st,"  he  said,  "  that  a  union, 
even  if  generally  desirable,  may  become  un- 
desirable from  the  bad  or  inconvenient 
airangements  incident  to  the  adoption  of 
that  union :  and  that  explains  the  position 
of  many  honourable  gentlemen  who,  like 
my,self,  are  not  opposed  to  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple, but  who  find  them.';elves  obliged  to  go 
counter,  apparently,  to  their  own  convic- 
tions, because  they  cannot  accept  a  union 
clogged  with  .such  cond'tions  as  this  union 
is."  He  continued  to  oppose  the  scheme  so 
long  as  opposition  seemed  to  promise  any 
useful  result.     His  conduct,  however,  was 
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characti'riz(!(l  by  notliinj,'  approachin^jf  to 
factiousnoHs,  ami  no  one  ever  prosuiued  to 
doubt  that  lio  was  actuatml  from  first  to  last 
by  a  liigli  sense  of  duty.  No  sooiu!i'  1  ad 
Confederation  become  an  acoomplisiiijd  fact 
than  he  bowed  to  the  popular  will,  and  oncf 
more  took  his  place  in  the  Liberal  ranks  ot 
the  Dominion.  In  lfS7l  he  once  more  found 
him.self  at  issue  with  the  members  of  his 
Party  generally  with  respect  to  the  Treaty 
effected  throujifh  the  aijjcncy  of  tin;  Joint 
Hijjh  Commission  which  met  at  Washing- 
ton in  that  year.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  the  Commons  he  explained  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure. 
Having  alluded  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
.separating  himself  on  the  question  before 
the  House  from  tho.se  friends  from  Ontario 
with  whom  he  usually  acted,  he  remarked 
that  among  the  members  who  had  addressed 
the  House  on  the  Opposition  side,  he  stood 
almost  alone  as  an  original  friend  of  the 
Treaty ;  not  that  he  considered  it  a  perfect 
instrument,  for  it  contained  many  things  he 
would  gladly  have  seen  omitted,  and  many 
things  were  omitted  which  he  would  glailly 
have  seen  inserted ;  but  it  constituted,  in 
his  judgment,  an  earnest  and  hopeful  effort 
to  settle  the  long  outstanding  difficulties  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  the  Government  of 
the  neighbouring  Republic.  Holding  that 
view,  in  spite  of  the  objection  to  details,  he 
accepted  the  Treaty.  "  This  is  not,"  he  re- 
marked, "  a  Treaty  to  which  Canada  would 
have  become  a  party  as  an  independent 
country,  and  not  one  that  England  would 
have  become  a  party  to  if  she  had  not  these 
Provinces  as  part  of  her  Empire.  That  con- 
sideration elevates  the  whole  question  at 
once  into  the  domain  of  Imperial  policy." 
But  while  declaring  his  intention  on  these 
grounds  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  giving  effect  to  the  fishery  clauses, 
he  criticised  with  great  severity  the  conduct 
of  the  Prime  Mini;  ter  of  Canada  in  accept- 
ing a  position  whicii  prevented  him  from 


acting  .solely  in  the  interest  of  Canada,     lie 
accordingly  voted  against  the  Ministry,  and 
'  afterwards  supported  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

In  Lsyi,  in  deference  to  a  very  general 
demand  from  the  electors  of  Montreal  Cen- 
tre, he  allowed  himself  to  l»e  put  into  nomi- 
nation for  that  constituency  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Local  Legislature,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  he  carried  the  election  against 
Mr.  Carter.  He  held  the  seat  three  years, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  restricted  his  la- 
bours to  the  House  of  ( 'omiiions  at  Ottawa, 
where  he  accorded  a  steady  and  consistent 
support  to  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Administration. 
He  declined  to  accept  a  place  in  that  Ad- 
ministration, owing  to  a  disinclination  to  en- 
cumber him.self  w'ith  the  cares  of  office,  but 
he  was  in  full  .sympathy  with  the  Minis- 
terial policy,  and  promott^l  it  to  the  utmost 
of  his  great  ability,  filling,  in  addition  to 
other  important  positions,  that  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Commerce.  He  was  not  a  verbose  or 
frequent  speaker,  and  when  he  addressed 
the  House  his  utterances  were  more  reinark- 
able  for  terseness  and  relevance  than  for 
volubility  or  elocutionary  display.  "He 
was,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  inde- 
pendent in  circumstances  and  more  inde- 
pender.'  in  character.  No  profitable  trans- 
action in  which  the  House  was  asked  to 
intervene,  even  to  the  extent  of  granting  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  found  his  name 
connected  with  it.  His  intimate  personal 
friends  who  knew  how  careful  he  was  to 
have  no  considerable  interest  in  Joint  Stock 
Companies  which  were  likely  to  come  to 
Parliament  as  petitioners,  even  for  changes 
in  their  corporate  powers,  were  sometimes 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  pashed  this  Y>rin- 
ciple  to  an  extreme."  As  a  member  of 
Committees  Mr.  Holton's  services  were  sim- 
ply invaluable,  and  in  this  respect  he  has 
not  left  his  equal  behind  him. 

His  death,  which  took  place  early  on  the 
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moinin;,'  of  Siirnlav,  tlic  14t.1i  of  March  last, 
wiiH  very  Huddeii  and  iiiicxpwttMl.  Ho  was 
at  Ottawa,  in  the  di.seliar;,'t!  of  his  Parlia- 
iiitditary  <hities,  whoii  the  end  came.  On 
Saturday,  the  l.'Uh,  lie  was  apparently  in 
good  liealth  and  spirits,  en;,'aj.,'in^'  freely  in 
conversation  with  the  niend>ers  fjenerally, 
and  diseussin<^  topics  with  many  of  his 
liihcral  frietids.  I)iirin<j;  the  evenint,'  he 
dined  at  the  Rideaii  (Mult  as  the  },niest  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackenzie  liowell,  Minister  of 
Customs.  Shortly  hefore  midni^^ht  he  re- 
turneil  to  his  hotel  and  retired  to  rest,  but 
soon  afterwards  left  his  room,  complaininj:^ 
of  being  unwell.  After  remaining  up  for  a 
short  time  he  again  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment, bnt  about  one  o'clock  rang  his  bell  for 
the  attendant,  whom  he  despatched  for 
medical  assistance.  In  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  Doctors  Brouse  and  Bergin  from 
the  hotel,  Dr.  Grant  was  sent  for,  but  a 
few  miinitcs  before  he  arrived  Mr.  Holton 
had  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Hon.  Isaac  Burpee  and  Sir  Albert  Smith, 
who  on  their  arrival  had  found  him  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  His  death  was  by  some 
attributed  to  apoplexy,  and  by  others  to 
disease  of  the  heart. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  House  on  the 
following  day.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the 
Premier,  moved  an  adjournment  in  token  of 
respect  to  Vie  memory  of  the  dccea,sed 
statesman.  His  touching  and  eloquent  re- 
marks were  evidently  dictated  by  sincere 
and  deep  feeling,  and  produced  a  very  vis- 
ible effect  upon  those  who  heard  them.  He 
stated  that  although  lie  had  mingled  in  the 
strife  of  politics  with  Mr.  Holton,  almost 
since  the  commencement  of  his  political 
life,  there  had  never  ceased  to  exist  the 
wannest  personal  friendship  between  them. 
"  I  had  most  intimate  business  relations 
with  him,"  remarked  Sir  John,  "  and  I  can 
vouch,  as  all  the  world  can  vouch,  for  the 
unswerving    honesty   and    uprightness    of 


purpose  which  eliaractcrizt'd  lils  actions  and 
his  coniliict  in  every  relation  of  life  jiri- 
vate,  social,  commercial  and  politicnl.  He 
held  a  uni<}iie  position  in  the  Parliament  of 
('anada.  Though  a  strong  party  man,  and 
sonit'tiines,  from  my  point  of  view,  too 
strongly  actuated  by  partisan  motives,  still 
from  the  uprightness  of  his  miml,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  and  the  warmth  of 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  he  held  himself 
aloof  from  the  more  bitter  struggles  of  his 
party,  and  we  on  this  side  of  the  Hou.se 
always  lool;e<l  with  confidence  to  him  in 
matters  in  which  the  honour,  the  dignity, 
or  the  prosperity  of  this  l)ominion — or  of 
this  Pi'ovince  before  it  was  connected  with 
the  Dominion — were  concerned.  If  I  may 
b(>  permitted  to  say  .so,  he  held  a  position 
in  this  House  in  which  his  disinterested 
usefulness  to  the  country  was  more  dis- 
tinguished than  at  any  other  period  of  his 
life.  He  had  survived  much  of  the  ardent 
bitterness  of  party  conflict,  and  thought 
only  of  the  good  of  his  country ;  and  he 
prided  himself,  and  justly  prided  himself, 
on  being  a  great  Parliamentary  authority. 
His  utility  to  the  House,  and  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and  his  usefulness  to  the 
country  in  that  regard,  were  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unequalled  in  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  I  speak,  of  course,  r.ot  in  a 
party  .sense  when  I  say  that  his  mind  was 
exceedingly  conservative,  and  that  in  all 
legislation,  and  especially  legislation  affect- 
ing vested  interests  or  ])rivate  rights,  he 
was  always  found  protecting  those  interests 
and  those  rights,  and  resisting  any  attempt 
to  override  them  by  revolutionary  or  hasty 
action.  .  .  I  know  what  must  be  the  re- 
grets of  his  political  friends.  I  know  how 
useful  he  was  to  them,  and  what  a  great 
loss  he  will  be  to  his  party ;  but  I  3ay  from 
the  sincerity  of  my  heart  that  I  think  that 
the  I0.SS  to  the  whole  House  is  as  great  as 
the  loss  to  his  own  political  friends.  But, 
sir,  if  he  be  a  loss  to  this  House,  how  serious 
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iim.st  Ik'  tlio  coiisidiTations  wliirli  press  upon 
iity  uwn  mind.  I  have  known  liiin  ho  lon^ 
— knowing  liini  from  youth  upwards,  ami 
sct'in;,'  )iim  one  of  tin-  hist  of  tlie  old  party  I 
used  to  meet  years  and  years  a;.;o  I  feel,  to 
use  the  words  of  Hnrke  with  re;,'ard  to  the 
(k'at!i  of  his  hoii,  '  What  sliadows  we  are 
ami  what  sluulows  we  pursue.'  I  feel,  sir, 
that  no  member  would  have  the  heart  to  ri.se 
to-day  to  enter  upon  any  di.scussion  of  im- 
portance, hut  that  all  who  see  that  empty 
chair  and  think  of  that  kin<lly  countenance 
will  feel  with  nu;  that  we  ()U;,dit  to  show 
our  last  respect  to  his  memory  by  adjourn- 
ing." Sir  John's  reuuirkswere  followed  by 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  sta;, dint,'  Itc.side  the  empty 
chair  of  his  late  frieml,  and  he  was  .so 
overcome  that  he  utterly  broke  down.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  wa.s  followed  by  Mr.  liaurier  au<l 
.several  others,  all  of  whom  eehoed  the  tone 
of  the  speech  just  quoted  from.  The  funeral, 
which  took  place  at  Montreal  on  the  follow- 


inj(  Wednesihiy,  was  an  imposing  tlemonstra- 
tion  of  respect.  It  was  attt'uded  iiy  states- 
men anti  prominent  citizens  from  all  \mvtii 
of  the  Dominion,  who  a.s.sembled  to  pay  a 
hi.st  tribute  to  the  memory  c.  a  man  of  stain- 
le.ss  honour,  and  to  expre.s.s  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  been  left  to  mourn  his  lofw. 
Mr.  Ilolton,  early  in  life,  nuirried  Miss 
Forbes,  of  Montreal,  wdio  survives  him. 
Besides  the  Parliamentary  functions  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  Mr. 
Holton  occupied  many  of  those  positions  of 
trust  which  depeml  upon  the  contidence  of 
the  business  communities.  He  was  an 
Honr)rary  President  of  the  Reform  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  the  P<irti  NnHonaf  of  Montreal,  and 
a  (lovernor  of  McOill  University.  H(^  wa.s 
Fresider.t  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ami  of 
the  City  and  District  Savings  Bank  ;  Vice- 
President  of  the  P'ree  Trade  A.s,sooiation  ; 
Harbour  Commissioner;  Director  of  the 
(Mty  Bank  ;  and  a  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Montreal. 
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rri  I  \  K  (lovelopniont  of  tlio  fur  trade  of  Now 
X  Franco,  anil  th<'  gonoral  pr();,'ro.s.s  niado 
by  the  colony  during  tlie  sovontociith  con- 
tury,  gave  rise  to  a  consideral)lo  oniigration 
of  entorprisini;  advonturors  from  the  Old 
World  to  tlio  Now.  Many  of  tlio  oniigrants 
wen-  youngor  members  of  illustrious  French 
families,  whoso  chief  allurement  to  abandon 
civilizaticm  had  its  origin  in  a  mere  love  of 
adventure.  Others  were  impelled  by  the 
hopt!  of  gain,  and  by  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
employmtsnt  in  their  native  land.  The  mar- 
vellous stories  of  Champlain,  of  Maison- 
neuvo,  of  Frontenac,  and  of  those  Revoren<I 
Fathers  whose  RehtfioiiH  form  so  enthralling 
a  chapter  in  our  early  colonial  history,  were 
ominentlj'^  calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of 
ardent  and  adventurous  youths  who  had  no 
particular  inducenient  to  renuiin  at  home, 
and  who  beheld  in  the  boundless  wilds 
of  the  Great  West  an  excellent  market 
for  their  surplus  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Among  these  voluntary  exiles  was  a  youth 
named  Papineau,  who,  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  abandoned  the  pleasant  vine- 
yards of  Southern  Franco,  and  sought  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  the 
less  sronial  climate  of  Canada.  He  settled 
at  Montreal,  and  founded  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  family  of  Papineau.  We 
have  no  means  at  hand  for  minutely  tracing 
the  line  of  descent.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom  at  Montreal  on  the  16th  of  October, 


17')2,  and  that  h«'  lived  long  onotigli  to  bo 
familiarly  known  to  many  persons  who  are 
still  living.  He  was  a  notary-public,  and 
was  for  many  yc^ars  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial A.ssembly.  He  was  wise  enough  to 
see  that  he  an<'  his  felhiw-oohmists  had  been 
gainers,  Awv  than  lo.sers,  by  the  CoiKpiest, 
and  became  a  loyal  subject  of  (treat  Britain. 
In  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Montr»;al 
delivered  liy  him  in  l.Sh)  he  professed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  King,  and  declared 
his  I'cailiness  to  expost;  his  life  and  property 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  After  a 
long  and  useful  career  he  died  in  his  native 
city  in  liS4().  His  son,  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketcli,  was  born  at  Montreal  on  the 
7th  of  Octol)er,  1789,  two  years  before  the 
division  of  the  colony  into  the  two  Provinces 
(;F  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Tli  son  re- 
ceived his  scholastic  training  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  Quebec,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law.  Like  other 
aspiring  French  Canadian  youths,  he  early 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  national 
politics,  and  long  before  reaching  manhood 
he  was  known  as  a  brilliant  and  effective  de- 
claimer  against  what  he  believed  to  be  u"- 
wiso  public  measures.  In  1809,  while  yet  a 
student  and  a  minor,  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament as  representative  of  the  Lower  Cana- 
dian constituency  of  Kent — now  Chanibly. 
Notwithstanding  his  minority,  he  continued 
for  nearly  two  years  to  sit  in  the  Assembly 
for  this  constituency.     It  is  no  disparage- 
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nient  to  hiiii  to  say  that  he  was  at  this  time 
totally  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  a  grave  deliberative  assembly.  A  judicious 
writer,  commenting  upon  this  part  of  his 
life,  very  sensibly  says : — "  While  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  aggressive  foi'ce  of  character 
which  prompted  a  young  man  of  twenty  to 
enter  the  field  of  legislative  strife,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  gifts,  natural  or 
acquired,  of  the  average  young  man  of  that 
age  would  scarcely  compensate  for  inex- 
perience, political  childishness,  crudity  of 
thought,  and  a  tendency  to  intemperance  in 
action."  Young  Papineau,  however,  was  not 
one  to  underrate  his  own  merits,  and  the 
unwise  compliments  of  his  admirers  led  him 
to  resrard  himself  as  a  heaven-born  lejifislator. 
and  as  the  destined  saviour  of  his  country. 
In  1811,  having  attained  his  majority,  he  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  was  immediately 
afterwards  elected  to  Parliament  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  West  Ward  of  Montreal — 
a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  for 
twenty  successive  years.  Most  of  the  "  burn- 
ing (|uestions  "  of  those  days  are  now  dead 
i.ssues,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  closely 
following  his  legislative  career.  As  every 
student  of  Canadian  history  knows,  differ- 
ences were  constantly  arising  between  the 
Assembly  and  the  successive  Governors  sent 
out  from  the  Mother  Country  to  direct  the 
administration  of  aflairs.  There  was  much 
tyranny  on  one  side,  and  there  was  too 
often  unreasonable  opposition  on  the  other. 
The  bitter  question  of  nationality  was  con- 
stantly obtruding  itself,  and  young  Papineau 
worked  upon  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  such  a  fashion  that  public 
harmony  was  out  of  the  question.  He  soon 
found  himrjclf  the  leader  of  an  enthusiastic 
minority  of  Nationalists  in  the  Assembly. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1<S12, 
however,  he  took  the  command  of  a  volun- 
teer company,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  peace  was  restored.  In  1817  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  a  position 


which  he  continued  to  occupy  from  that 
time  until  18.S7,  except  during  the  period 
of  his  absence  in  England  as  a  deleirate 
to  oppose  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  as 
will  presently  be  mentioned.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  as 
Governor,  in  1820,  that  nobleman,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Home  Office,  ofiered  Mr. 
Papineau  a  seat  at  the  Executive  Council 
Board.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Papineau  declined  to  take  his  seat. 
The  misunderstanding  .soon  became  a  serious 
rupture,  and  in  1823  the  svipplementary  seat 
was  abolished.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Papineau's 
opposition  was  positively  ferocious,  and  his 
influence  in  the  House  was  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  his  abilities.  The  public 
supplies  were  stopped,  and  the  royal  instruc- 
tions were  treated  with  contempt.  The 
project  for  reuniting  the  Provinces  was 
urged  at  this  time  with  great  prospects  of 
success,  and  a  Bill  providing  for  the  union 
was  actually  introduced  into  the  British 
Parliament.  The  French  Canadian  populace 
were  almost  to  a  man  averse  to  this  measure, 
which  they  regarded  as  being  subversive  of 
their  privileges.  It  nuist  be  admitted  that 
their  aversion  was  not  quite  groundless. 
The  Bill  afi'ected  the  disposal  by  the  As- 
sembly of  taxes  levied  for  State  purposes, 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  debates  and  public  Acts  of 
Parliament.  When  intelligence  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  Bill  reached  Lower  Canada  tlie 
French  population  of  that  Province  were 
roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  They 
determined  to  send  delegates  to  England  to 
oppose  the  measure.  The  delegates  fixed 
upon  were  Mr.  Papineau  and  Mr.— after- 
wards the  Hon.  John — Neilson,  who  sat  in 
the  Assembly  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Quebec.  In  the  .spring  of  the  year  1822 
these  gentlemen  crossed  the  Atlantic,  carry- 
ing with  them  a  numerously-signed  petition 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  praying  that  the 
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proposed  iiu^asiiro  mi<.flit  not  receive  its  sanc- 
tion. Tlie  (lok'jfiites  were  well  received  in 
Fiondon,  and  made  such  good  use  of  their 
time  that  the  Union  project  was  defeated. 
Sir  James  Mackinto-sh,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
House  of  Coiumons  opposed  it  so  strenuously 
that  it  was  abandoned  on  its  second  reading. 
It  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  these  Lower 
Canadian  delegates  that  the  Union  of  the 
Provinces  was  postponed  until  184L  Mr. 
Neilson  returned  to  this  country  after  a  stay 
of  a  few  months.  His  colleague  remained 
for  some  time  longer  "  to  guard  against  sur- 
prises." During  Mr.  Papineau's  al)sence  in 
England  on  this  uussion  the  Speaker's  chair 
in  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly  was  occu- 
pied by  M.  Vallicires  de  St.  Real.  This 
gentleman  retired  immediately  after  Mr. 
Papineau's  return,  and  the  latter  was  again 
elected  to  the  position;  but  the  rupture 
between  him  and  the  Governor  had  by  this 
time  become  active  hostility,  and  the  treat- 
ment which  each  of  them  i-eceived  at  the 
hands  of  the  other  was  utterly  unworthy  of 
both.  During  the  session  of  1827  the  As- 
sembly, at  Mr.  Papineau's  instigation,  made 
an  unconstitutional  demand  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  asked  to  lay  before  the 
House  certain  private  correspondence  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Home  Office.  The 
Governor  courteously,  but  tirmly,  declined 
to  accede  to  this  unreasonable  request.  The 
Assembly,  instead  of  bowing  to  this  decision, 
set"  themselves  seriously  to  question  its  le- 
gality, and  when  they  founu  hat  no  excep- 
tion could  be  taken  to  it  on  that. scoie,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  annoying  he  Gover- 
nor by  hampering  him  at  every  point.  Days 
were  frittered  away  in  puerile  and  fruitless 
discussions,  and  legislation  was  completely 
arrested.  Reviewing  the  matter  calmly  at 
this  distance  of  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  wa«  blame  on  both  sides.  The 
Governor  was  petulant  and  tyrannical ;  and 
the  Assembly  trifled  with  its  duties  in  a 
11—27 


manner  altogether  unbecoming.  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  irritated  almost  beyond  endurance, 
prorogued  the  House.  Parliament  was  soon 
afterwards  dissolved,  and  the  result  of  the 
following  elections  was  a  decisive  majority 
for  the  Papineau  faction.  On  Wednesday, 
the  20th  of  November,  1827,  the  new  House 
met,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  elect  a 
Speaker.  The  almost  universal  choice  of 
the  House  fell  upon  Mr.  Papineau,  who 
received  forty-four  votes,  his  opponent  re- 
ceiving only  five.  The  Governor,  upon  this 
result  being  communicated  to  him,  was  so 
unwise  as  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  election, 
and  directed  them  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  another  Speaker.  Such  an  act  was  not 
likely  to  be  tamely  submitted  to  by  so 
boisterous  a  stickler  for  the  privileges  of  the 
House  as  Mr.  Papineau,  whose  word  was 
law  to  a  large  majority  in  the  Assembly. 
The  House  refused  to  be  dictated  to  in  such 
a  matter,  and  asserted  their  independence 
by  passing  a  resolution  confirming  their 
choice  of  Mr.  Papineau.  Having  proceeded 
this  length,  they  began  to  examine  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  search  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons  for  prece- 
dents. After  finding  two  obsolete  cases, 
neither  of  which  was  precisely  in  point,  they 
proceeded  to  vote  five  resolutions.  The  first 
of  these  declared  that  the  Speaker  ought  to 
be  freely  chosen.  The  second  declared  that 
Mr.  Papineau  had  been  so  chosen.  The 
third  and  fourth  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Governor's  ratification  of  their  choice  was 
not  legally  necessary.  The  fifth  reaffirmed 
their  choice.  Mr.  Papineau  was  again  seated 
in  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  five  members 
who  had  voted  for  his  opponent,  M.  Vallieres 
de  St.  Real,  left  their  seats  and  retired  from 
the  House.  An  address  was  then  sent  in 
to  the  Governor,  setting  forth  the  House's 
proceedings.  His  Excellency  promised  to 
reply  in  two  days.  Instead  of  delivering 
a  formal  reply,  Lord  Dalhousie  prorogued 
Parliament.     Before  it  met  next  year   Sir 
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James  Kempt  had  succeeded  to  tlio  Gover- 
nor's office.  Upon  the  assemblinj^  of  Parlia- 
ment Sir  James  ratified  the  Assembly's 
choice,  and  so  ended  one  of  the  many  strug- 
gles between  the  Lower  Canadian  Assembly 
and  the  Governor. 

The  result  of  this  contest  tended  to  un- 
duly exalt  Mr.  Papineau  in  the  estimation  of 
French  Canadians,  and  to  give  him  a  promi- 
nence to  which  his  parts  scarcely  entitled 
him.  A  Canadian  writer,  counnenting  upon 
this  episode  in  the  Arch-agitator's  career, 
says : — "  It  is  with  races  numerically  weak 
and  politically  simple  that  a  reputation  is 
most  easy  to  achieve  and  most  difficult  to 
fulfil."  Mr.  Papineau's  successful  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Dalhousie  made  him  eager  to 
engage  in  fresh  conflicts  with  that  Gov- 
ernor's successor.  During  Sir  James  Kempt's 
short  administration  the  disputes  in  the  As- 
sembly respecting  the  control  of  the  finances 
were  renewed  with  almost  as  much  vigour 
as  under  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  the  excite- 
ment continued  to  be  kept  up  during  Lord 
Ayliiier's  tenure  of  office.  "  Governor  suc- 
ceeded Governor,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Papineau's 
biographers,  "  but  the  change  of  representa- 
tives was  unattended  with  any  essential 
change  of  policy.  Each  party  dwelt  on  its 
special  rights,  and  overlooked  its  general 
duties — ^exaggerated  its  powers,  and  lost 
sight  of  its  responsibilities.  Doubtless  there 
was  some  excuse,  for  Parliamentaiy  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  now  interpreted,  was  neither 
understood  by  those  who  advocated  nor  by 
those  who  opposed  it.  The  national  party 
had  studied  English  history  in  its  fiercest 
passages,  and  the  British  Constitution  in  its 
most  trying  struggles.  Moreover,  they  had 
done  so  irreverently,  after  the  manner  of  im- 
patient students,  and  they  applied  it  angrily, 
like  irascible  professors,  when  they  reduced 
their  knowledge  to  practice.  They  exam- 
ined the  subject  theoretically,  as  it  is  de- 
sci'ibed  in  books,  but  they  did  not  observe 
it  practically,  as  it  is  applied  by  statesmen. 


They  seemed  but  feebly  to  perceive  that  the 
three  estates  of  our  mixed  monarchy  are  not 
absolutely  fa.shioned  in  cast-iron  moulds, 
unyielding  in  their  forms  and  infiexible  in 
their  substance.  They  overlooked  the  elas- 
ticity, the  compensating  powers,  the  balance 
movements,  the  expanding  and  contracting 
forces  by  which  those  estates  control  and 
regulate  one  another.  Neither  did  they  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  traditional  and 
hereditary  elements,  thf;  custom  and  usage 
with  which  their  existence  is  intermingled. 
Consequently  they  missed  the  hmnan  ele- 
Tuents  which  temper  and  qualify  the  whole  ; 
the  ccmsideration,  the  forbearance,  l.he  pa- 
triotism and  the  common  sense,  which  in  the 
English  system  go  far  towards  reconciling 
seeming  contradictions,  and  towards  avoid- 
ing mere  abstract  difficulties."  Mr.  Papineau 
him.self  seems  to  have  had  very  little  genuine 
statesm;in.ship.  He  knew  that  there  were 
many  grievances  which  needed  removal,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  conception 
of  the  true  remedy.  He  could  not  avoid 
.seeing  that  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  were 
nullififid  by  an  irresponsible  set  of  officials, 
but  his  only  method  of  correcting  this  evil 
in  the  body  politic  was  to  make  the  Legis- 
lative Council  elective.  This  plan  he  was 
never  tired  of  advocating.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  true  remedy  was  to  make 
the  Council  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  and 
when  that  idea  was  suggested  to  him  he  pro- 
nounced it  impracticable.  Yet  in  less  than 
ten  years  from  the  time  when  he  pronounced 
this  judgment  Responsible  Government  was 
a  reality.  M'^anwhile  he  continued  to  in- 
flame the  French  Canadian  populace  with 
harangues  about  liberty,  etjuality,  and  fra- 
ternity. Some  of  the  older  and  wiser  began 
to  suspect  that  their  Louis  Joseph  was 
not  the  great  statesman  they  had  fondly 
believed  him  to  be,  and  that  his  passionate 
rhapsodies  might  possibly  get  him  into 
trouble  some  day.  He  hail  still,  however,  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  following,  more  espe- 
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cia'I'  young  men,  to  whom  his  burning 
invp.v  ■  \  had  all  the  significance  of  an  oracle. 
He  began  to  preach  Republicanism,  ami  on 
one  occasion  proclaimed  that  Rej)ublican  in- 
stitutions would  eventually  prevail  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  American  continent — 
nay,  that  America  was  destined  to  furnish 
Republics  to  the  Old  World.  In  an  old  and 
well-established  community,  where  people 
are  educated  to  think  for  themselves,  such 
vapourings  are  hannless,  and  at  the  pri'sent 
day  such  language  as  this,  addressed  to  a 
Canadian  audience,  would  be  its  own  anti- 
dote. But  the  audiences  before  which  Mr. 
Papineau's  harangues  were  delivered  were 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  illiterate  peo- 
ple, entirely  devoid  of  political  discrimina- 
tion, and  ready  to  be  led  hither  and  thither 
at  the  will  of  any  one  who  could  for  the  time 
gain  their  ear.  Mr.  Papineau  had  very  little 
true  political  sagacity,  but  as  compared  with 
those  whom  he  addressed  his  knowledge  was 
wide  and  various.  It  is  only  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  show  how  little  he  had 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  legislative  ex- 
perience, to  refer  to  his  addresses  to  his  con- 
stituents. In  one  of  these  he  enjoined  the 
electors  to  purchase  no  article  whatever 
which  had  been  imported  from  Great  Britain. 
In  another  he  referred  to  the  British  pro- 
clivities of  the  Bank  officials  throughout  the 
Province,  and  advised  his  hea'  'rs  to  take  no 
bank  notes  for  the  future,  and  to  demand 
specie  for  such  as  they  then  had  on  hand. 
Then  came  the  famous  Ninety-two  Resolu- 
tions— a  document  which  has  justly  been 
characterized  as  more  famous  by  reason  of 
the  debate  and  the  passions  to  which  it  gave 
rise  than  for  any  inherent  excellence,  or  for 
any  convincing  exposition  of  the  duties  of 
statesmanshi[i.  As  matter  of  fact,  these 
resolutions  were  conceived  by  feeble  and 
unpractical  minds.  They  bristled  with  al- 
leged grievances,  but  foreshadowed  no  plan 
whereby  those  grievances  might  be  re- 
dressed.    They  were  passed  by  the  Assem- 


bly, however,  anil  transmitted  to  Great 
Britain,  where  the  Imperial  Parliament  was 
also  prayed  to  impeach  the  (Jovernor,  Lord 
Aylmor.  The  supplies  were  not  voted,  and 
the  Governor  prorogued  the  House.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  foolish  demonstrations 
organized  by  Mi-.  Papineau,  by  which  the 
public  peace  was  several  times  .seriously 
menaced.  Lord  Aylmer  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  (losford,  who  tiied  to  conciliate  Mr. 
Papineau  and  his  adherents,  but  without 
success.  It  was  evident  that  there  would 
be  a  rebellion.  In  the  autumn  of  1837  the 
crisis  arrived.  Risings  took  place  simulta- 
neously in  .several  parts  of  the  Province. 
A  central  conmiittee,  with  Papineau  at  its 
head,  was  formed  in  Montreal,  where  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  "  paraded  the  streets  and 
contemned  British  authority.  Then  Papin- 
eau for  the  first  time  perceived  what  a  dan- 
gerous game  he  had  been  playing.  He  had 
lighted  a  fire  which  he  could  not  extinguish, 
and  which  bade  fair  to  consume  him.  The 
Government  roused  itself,  and  arrested  nine 
of  the  ringleaders.  The  head  and  front  of 
the  rebellion,  however,  made  good  his  escape 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  en- 
list the  sympathies  of  the  American  Con- 
gre.ss  in  the  rebellion.  After  spending  two 
years  in  the  Republic  he  repaired  to  France, 
where  he  remained  eight  years,  passing  most 
of  his  time  in  Paris.  On  the  proclamation 
of  an  amnesty,  in  1847,  he  returned  to  Can- 
ada, where  he  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  United  Parliaraent.  He 
again  appeared  in  the  House  as  leader  of 
the  Oppo.sition,  but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  he  was  no  longer  dangerous.  Mr. 
Lafontaine,  the  head  of  the  Lower  Cana- 
dian Administration,  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  an  opponent  to  whom  age  and  experi- 
ence had  brought  but  scant  access  of  politi- 
cal wisdom.  "His  countrymen,"  says  the 
writer  already  quoted  from,  "  had  learned, 
in  a  different  school,  under  a  wiser  teacher, 
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the  way  to  combine  the  two  great  principles 
of  constitutional  government,  loyalty  to  the 
throne  and  responsibility  to  the  people,  and 
to  utilize  the  peace,  welfare,  and  happiness 
of  the  state.  The  embittered  incidents  of 
less  happy  times  were  gradually  moving 
towards  the  grave  of  perished  recollections. 
Politic  men  declined  to  recall  them,  and 
patriotic  men  cared  not  to  dim  the  bright- 
ness of  hope  with  the  vapours  of  memory. 
Contented  with  what  the  pre.sent.  promised, 
they  could  speak  philosophically  of  the  past, 
and  mingle  a  great  deal  of  charity  with 
their  criticism.  For  the  fire  of  adversity 
which  had  devastated  the  Province  was  also 
a  fire  of  purification,  and  though  it  de- 
stroyed much  that  merciful  men  would 
have  spared,  it  destroyed  more  that  wise 
men  would  have  got  i-id  of;  and  thus  it 
may  have  been  that  the  life  of  the  Province 
was  saved  by  the  blood  which  it  lost.  It 
was  under  such  circumstances,  when  former 
things  were  passing  or  had  passed  away,  that 
Mr.  Papineau  reappeared  on  the  familiar 
stage  of  public  affairs.  Time  had  dealt 
gently  with  him.  His  eye  was  apparently 
undimmed,  his  figure  unbent,  and  his  intel- 
lect unclouded  by  the  encroachments  of  age. 
If,  politically  speaking,  he  had  learnetl  noth- 
ing new,  at  least  he  had  forgotten  nothing 
that  he  had  learned.  The  fond  conceits  of 
other  days  were  as  loyally  cherished  by  him 
as  if  their  wisdom  had  not  been  discredited 
by  experience,  and  their  fallacy  established 
by  events.  Thus  when  '  the  old  man  elo- 
quent '  swept  those  chords  of  passion  which 
in  less  happy  days  had  thrilled  the  hearts, 


fired  the  imaginations,  and  moved  the  minds 
of  men  to  madness,  he  found  either  that  his 
hand  had  lost  its  cunning  or  the  instrument 
its  charm — or  else  that  the  audience  had  lost 
its  sympathy.  The  music,  though  eloquent 
in  persuasive  power,  fell  upon  unheeding 
ears,  or  perchance  on  hearts  from  which  the 
evil  spirit  had  been  exorcised  by  influences 
which  derived  their  strength  from  deeds 
rather  than  from  words." 

In  1X54  Mr.  Papineau  retired  from  pul)- 
lic  life,  and  spent  the  remaining  years  allot- 
ted to  him  in  scholarly  seclusion  at  his  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa.  He  died  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1871. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Papineau  was  a  brilliant,  albeit  somewhat 
shallow,  orator;  an  enthusiastic  and  most 
energetic  member  of  Parliament ;  and  the 
greatest  political  agitator  that  his  Province 
has  produced.  He  had  read  much,  and 
possessed  a  great  deal  of  acquired  knowledge. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  meant 
well  by  his  country,  and  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  a  patriot.  In  urging  his 
followers  to  engage  in  open  rebellion  he 
probably  did  not  realize  the  magnitude  of 
his  offence,  and  that  he  was  luring  his  best 
friends  to  their  ruin.  He  was  ever  governed 
by  his  sympathies  and  prejudices  rather  than 
by  his  judgment,  and  was  in  no  proper  sense 
of  the  word  a  statesman.  He  lias  left  a 
name  on  the  pages  of  our  national  history, 
but  the  name  is  one  which  even  at  this  day 
awakens  few  sympathies,  and  the  political 
reputation  which  attaches  to  it  is  one  which 
fev/  will  care  strenuously  to  defend. 
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JUDGE  HENRY  was  born  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  30tl»  of  DecemVjer, 
181G.  His  father  was  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
N.  Henry,  merchant,  formerly  of  Antijfonish, 
but  (luring  the  closing  years  of  his  life  a 
resident  of  Halifax,  where  he  held  various 
public  offices.  The  son  was  educated  at  the 
Government  High  School  at  Halifax,  which 
he  attended  for  many  years.  Upon  leaving 
school  he  chose  the  legal  profession  as  his 
future  calling  in  life,  and  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  McDougall.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  of  his  native  Province 
in  November,  1840,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Antigonish,  but 
soon  afterwards  removed  to  the  capital.  He 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  dny,  and  had  not  been  long  at 
the  Bar  before  he  was  elected  to  '■epresent 
his  native  county  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly. He  sat  in  the  House,  as  representative 
of  that  constituency,  for  a  continuous  p'oriod 
of  about  twenty-six  years.  He  espoused  the 
Liberal  side,  and  was  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Howe,  in  whose  efforts  to 
secure  Responsible  Government  he  warmly 
participated.  He  soon  won  a  high  position 
at  the  Bar,  and  was  engaged  in  many  of  the 
most  important  causes  which  came  before 
the  courts  of  J^ova  Scotia  in  those  days. 
Upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  early  in 
1848  he  seconded  a  motion  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Boyle  Uniacke,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Address,  expressive  of  a  want  of  confi- 


dence in  the  Executive  Council.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried,  the  Couticil  resigned,  and 
a  new  Administration  was  formed.  Next 
year  Mr.  Henry  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  and  was  created  a  Q.C.  He 
took  a  foremost  part  in  shaping  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  next  two  se.ssions,  voting  as  an 
independent  member.  Ujjon  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Government  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  18.54,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon. 
— now  Sir — William  Young,  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Henry  be- 
came SoUcitor-General,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion about  three  years,  when  he  succeeded 
the  late  Hon.  J.  W.  Johnston  as  Provincial 
Secretary.  He  held  the  Secretaryship  only 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  he  resigned 
his  post,  owing  to  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
his  leader  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question. 
He  thenceforward  arrayed  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Opposition,  and  during  the  rest  of 
his  political  career  was  practically  identified 
with  the  Conservative  Party.  He  again  be- 
came Solicitor-General  upon  the  accession  to 
Tiower  of  the  Johnston-Tupper  Administra- 
tion ;  and  held  the  same  office  in  Mr.  John- 
ston's Cabinet  from  18G3  to  1864,  when  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Johnston  as  Attorney-General. 
He  retained  the  latter  position  until  the  ac- 
complishment of  Contederatiou  in  1867.  In 
the  Confederation  movement  he  heartily 
sympathized,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates 
on  belmlf  of  his  native  Province  at  the 
Charlottetown  and  Quebec  Conferences  held 
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in  1804.  He  also  attendod  the  final  Con- 
vention in  London,  England,  in  18G(),  when 
the  terms  of  Union  of  the  Provinces  were 
definitively  settled. 

His  espousal  of  Confederation  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  means  of  severing  his  political 
connection  with  his  native  county  of  Anti- 
gonish,  which  he  had  represented  ever  since 
184L  Upon  presenting  himself  to  his  old 
constituents  for  election  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1867,  he,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  sustained  a  defeat  at  the  polls.  He 
was  also  an  unsuccessf>il  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Richmond  in  186!).  Du- 
ring the  following  six  years  he  did  not  take 
any  active  part  in  politics,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession.  Various  judicial  ap- 
pointments in  his  native  Province  were 
offered  to  him,  and  declined.  His  business 
was  large  and  profitable,  and  his  income 
must  have  been  considerably  larger  than  it 
would  have  been  had  he  accepted  a  seat  on 
the  Provincial  Bench.  On  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1875,  he  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  Bench 


as  one  of  the  Puisn6  Judges  of  tlio  newly 
constituted  Suprem«^  Court  of  the  Dominion. 
He  accepted  this  offer,  and  removed  to  Ot- 
tawa, where  he  has  ever  since  resi«led. 

In  1841,  immediately  after  his  call  to  the 
Bar  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  married  Miss  Sophia 
Caroline  McDonald,  who  survived  her  mar- 
riage about  four  years.  In  1 850  he  married 
his  second  wife,  who  was  Miss  Christiana 
Macdonald,  daughter  of  Mr.  Hugh  Macdon- 
ald,  cf  Antigonish. 

Judge  Henry's  name  is  identified  with 
various  important  metisures  of  Law  Reform 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  high  authority  on  constitutional 
questions.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  revision  of  the  Provincial  Statutes.  In 
186.T  he  was  sent  by  the  Province  to  England, 
in  connection  with  important  railway  nego- 
tiations ;  and  in  1806  he  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington to  assist  in  the  negotiations  which 
were  then  pending  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.  He  was  several  times 
Mayor  of  Halifax. 


LORD    SYDENHAM 


TOWARDS  the  close  ot'  last  centuvj  there 
was  in  the  city  of  London,  England, 
a  prominent  mercantile  house  which  carried 
on  business  under  the  style  of  "  J.  Thomson, 
T.  Bonar  «fc  Co."  The  branch  of  commeirco 
to  which  this  house  chiefly  devoted  its  at- 
tention was  the  Russian  trade.  It  had 
existed,  under  various  styles,  for  more  thavi 
a  hundred  years  and  had  built  up  so  exten- 
sive a  trade  as  to  have  a  branch  establish- 
ment at  the  Bussian  capital.  The  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  was  John  '^homson  of 
Waverley  Abbey  and  Roehampton,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  In  the  year  1820  this 
gentleman  assumed  the  name  of  Poulett — 
in  remembrance  of  his  mother,  who  was 
heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  that 
name — and  he  was  afterwards  known  as 
John  Poulett  Thomson.  In  1871  he  mai-ied 
Miss  Charlotte  Jacob,  daughter  of  a  phy.-.!- 
cian  at  Salisbury.  By  this  lady  he  had  a 
numerous  family,  consisting  of  nine  chil- 
dren. The  youngest  of  these,  Charles  Edward 
Poulett  Thomson,  destined  to  be  the  first 
governor  of  United  Canada,  and  to  be  raised 
to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Sydenham,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 179S),  at  the  family  seat  in  Surrey — 
Waverley  Abbey,  a^ove  mentioned.  His 
mother  had  long  been  in  delicate  health,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  was  so  feeble  as  to 
give  rise  to  much  solicitude  as  to  her  chances 
of  recovery.  She  finally  rallied,  but  for 
some  months  she  led  the  life  of  an  invalid. 


Her  feebleness  reHected  itself  in  the  con- 
stitution of  her  son,  who  never  attained  to 
nnich  physical  strength.  The  feebleness  of 
his  body  was  doubtless  increased  by  the 
nervous  activity  of  his  intellect,  which  con- 
stantly impelled  him  to  mental  feats  incom- 
patible with  his  delicate  frame.  It  may  be 
said  that  he  passed  througii  the  forty-two 
years  which  made  up  the  measure  of  his  life 
in  a  chronic  state  of  bodily  infirmity.  The 
fret  and  worry  incidental  to  an  ambitious 
parliamentary  and  ofiicial  career  doubtless 
also  contributed  their  share  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  his  life. 

His  childhood  Avas  marked  by  a  sprightly 
grace  and  beauty  which  made  him  a  general 
favourite.  In  his  fourth  year  he  was  for  a 
time  the  especial  pet  of  His  Majesty  King 
George  III.  He  made  the  King's  acquain- 
tance at  Weymouth,  where,  with  other 
members  of  his  family,  he  spent  part  of  the 
summer  of  1803.  While  walking  on  the 
Parade,  in  charge  of  his  nurse,  his  beauty 
and  sprightliness  attracted  the  notice  of  His 
Majesty,  who  was  also  spending  the  season 
there,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  that  physical 
and  mental  vigour  which  never  returned  to 
him.  The  King  was  much  taken  with  the 
vivacity  and  pert  replies  of  the  handsome 
little  fellow,  and  insisted  on  a  daily  visit 
from  him.  The  child's  conquest  over  the 
royal  heart  was  complete,  and  His  Majesty 
seemed  to  be  never  so  well  pleased  as  when 
he  had  little  Master  Thomson  in  his  arms, 
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carrying  him  about,  and  showing,' liiiii  what- 
ever aninsing  .sights  the  place  atfonled.  On 
one  occaHion  the  Kinj,'  was  stamliui;  on  tlie 
shore  near  tlie  pier-hcail,  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  wiio  liad  come  down  from 
lionthm  to  confer  with  His  Majesty  about 
artairs  of  State.  His  Majesty  was  about  to 
embarlv  in  the  roya!  yaeht  for  a  sliort  cruise, 
and,  as  was  usual  at  that  time  of  the  day, 
he  had  Master  Thomson  in  his  arms.  When 
just  on  the  point  of  embarking,  he  suddeidy 
placetl  the  child  in  the  arms  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
saying  hurriedly,  '•  Is  not  this  a  fine  boy, 
Pitt  ?  Take  him  in  your  arms,  Pitt — take 
him  in  your  arms.  Charming  boy,  isn't 
he  i"  Pitt  complied  with  the  njyal  request 
with  the  best  grace  ho  could,  and  carried 
the  child  in  liis  arms  to  the  door  of  liis 
lodgings. 

At  the  age  of  seven.  Master  Thomson  was 
sent  to  a  private  school  at  Hanwell,  whence, 
three  yeai's  afterwards,  he  wa.s  transferred 
to  the  cliarge  of.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wooley,  at 
Middleton.  After  .spending  a  short  time 
there,  he  became  a  pupil  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
('hurch,  at  Hampton,  where  he  remained 
until  he  had  nearly  completed  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  then  left  school — his  'ducation, 
of  course,  being  far  from  complete — and  en- 
tered the  service  of  his  father's  firm.  It  was 
determined  that  he  should  begin  his  mercan- 
tile career  in  the  St.  Petersburg  branch,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1815  he  was  despatched 
to  Russia.  His  fine  manners  and  address, 
combined  with  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
the  firm  to  which  he  was  allied,  obtained 
him  access  to  the  best  society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  spent  more  than  two  years. 
In  the  autumn  of  1817,  upon  his  recovery 
from  a  rather  serious  illnes.s,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  he  should  spend  the  coming 
winter  in  a  milder  climate  than  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  he  returned  to  his  native 
land.  The  next  two  or  thioe  years  were 
spent  in  travelling  on  the  Continent  with 
other  members  of  his  family.     He  rhen  en- 


tered the  coiniting-housc!  in  London,  whe'j 
he  spent  about  eighteen  months.  This  brings 
us  down  to  tlie  year  1821.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  he  was  admitted  as  a  partniT  in  t]n\ 
firm,  an<l  once  more  went  out  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  again  remained  lu^arly  two 
years.  He  then  entered  upon  a  somewhat 
prolonged  tour  through  central  and  .southern 
Rus-sia,  and  thence  across  to  Vienna,  where 
he  spent  the  winter  of  1828-4,  and  part  of 
the  following  spring.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  he  set  out  foi-  Paris,  where  his  mothei" 
was  ctmHiied  by  illness,  and  where  .slie 
breathed  lier  last  almost  immediately  after 
hev  .son's  arrival.  Mr.  Thomson  soon  after- 
wanls  returned  to  liondon,  where  lie  settled 
down  as  one  of  the  managing  partners  of 
the  commercial  establishment.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  displayed  the  same  energy  which 
subse(|uently  distinguished  his  political  and 
diplomatic  career.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  political  questions  of  the  day  ;  more 
especially  in  those  relating  to  commercial 
matters.  He  was  a  pronounced  Liberal,  and 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  free-trade.  In  the 
summer  of  1825  advances  were  made  to  him 
to  become  the  Liberal  candidate  for  Dover 
at  the  next  election.  He  responded  favour- 
ably to  these  advances,  and  was  in  due 
course  returned  by  a  considerable  majority. 
One  of  his  earliest  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  favour  of  free-trade.  He 
soon  became  known  as  a  ready  and  efi'ective 
speaker,  and  as  one  whose  judgment  on  com- 
mei'cial  questions  was  entitled  to  respect. 
Hi.s  zeal  fpr  the  principles  of  his  Party  was 
also  conspicuous,  and  when  Earl  Grey  formed 
his  Administration  in  November,  1830,  the 
office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  together  with  the  Treasui'orship  of 
the  Navy,  was  ottered  to  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Thomson.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  acceptance  of  the  former  office  rendered 
it  necessary  for  liim  to  sever  his  connection 
w^ith  the  comnijrcial  firm  of  which  he  had 
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up  to  this  tiiiio  been  a  monibor,  and  he  never 
a<,'aiin'n;,'ai,'t'(l  in  incrcaiitilc  Imsincss  ofaiiy 
kind.  By  tliis  tiiiu!,  iiidi-cd,  he  had  ustab- 
lishod  for  hiinselt'  a  reputation  of  no  coni- 
mon  order.  Tlie  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
debates  of  the  House,  and  in  tiie  proeeedin^^'s 
of  its  Couniiittee.s,  on  questions  coiniected 
with  conuuerce  and  finance,  liad  proved  him 
to  possess  not  only  a  clear  practical  ac(juain- 
tance  with  the  details  of  these  subjects,  but 
also  principles  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
character,  and  power."  of  generalization  and 
a  comprehensiveness  of  view  rarely  found 
combined  in  so  young  a  man.  The  next 
three  or  four  years  were  busy  ones  with  him. 
It  will  be  remend)ered  that  this  was  the  era 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  Air.  Thomaon  did  not 
take  a  prominent  part  in  the  iliscussions  on 
that  measure,  his  time  being  fully  occupied 
with  the  financial  and  fiscal  policy,  but  he 
put  forth  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill.  His  principal  efforts,  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  were  d;>"^ted  to  the 
sim])lific:i,tion  and  aaiendmenc  of  the  Cus- 
toms Act,  and  to  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
After  the  dissolution  in  1831  he  was  re- 
elected for  Dover.  He  was,  however,  also 
elected — without  any  canvass  or  solicitation 
on  his  part — for  Manchester,  the  most  iin- 
poii/ivnt  manufacturing  constituency  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  he  chose  to  sit  for  the  latter. 
In  1834  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  as  successor  to  Lord 
Auckland.  Then  followed  Earl  Grey's  re- 
.signation  and  Lord  Melbourne's  accession. 
On  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministry  in  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Thomson  was,  of  course,  left  without 
office,  but  on  Lord  Melbourne's  re-accession 
in  the  following  spring  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
— an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  un- 
til his  appointment  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

Early  in  18.3G  his  health  had  become  so 
seriously  affected  by  his  official  labours  that 
11—28 


he  began  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  re- 
signing his  office,  and  of  accepting  some  post 
which  would  not  so  .severely  tax  his  ener- 
gies. He  continueil  to  discharge  his  official 
duties,  however,  until  the  rectmstruction  of 
iiord  Melbourne's  Administration  in  1830, 
when  he  signified  his  wi.sh  to  be  relieved. 
He  was  offered  a  choice  between  the  office 
of  Chf  acellor  of  the  Exchecpier  and  that  of 
Ciovernor-Oem.'ral  of  Canada.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  having  received  his  appointment 
and  been  sworn  in  before  the  Privy  Council, 
he  set  .sail  from  Portsmouth  for  Quebec  on 
tht!  13th  of  September,  which  was  the  for- 
tieth antnversary  of  his  birth.  He  reached 
his  destination  afte-r  a  tedious,  stormy  voy- 
age, and  a.ssumed  the  reins  of  government 
on  the  l!)th  of  October.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived in  this  country.  The  mercantile 
community  of  Canada  were  especially  dis- 
po.sed  to  favour  the  appointment  of  a  man 
who  had  himself  been  bred  to  connnercial 
pursuits,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  feel  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  promoting 
commercial  interests. 

Cardda  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of 
transifcion.  Owing  to  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  the  Reform  Party  in  this  country, 
seconded  by  Lord  Durham '.s  famous  "  Re- 
port," the  concession  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment and  the  Union  of  the  Provinces  had 
been  determined  upon  by  the  Home  Minis- 
try. Jt  was  Mr.  Thomson's  mission  to  see 
these  two  most  desirable  objects  carried  out. 
He  had  a  most  difficult  part  to  play.  As  a 
,)ronnunced  Liberal,  he  naturally  had  the 
confidence  of  the  Reform  Party,  but  there 
were  a  f e  v  prominent  members  of  that 
Party  vho  did  not  approve  of  the  Union 
project,  ',iid  he  felt  that  he  could  not  count 
upon  their  cordial  support.  True,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  constituted  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  Reform  Party  gener- 
ally; but  there  was  another  Party  from 
whom  the  strongest  opposition  was  to  be 
expected — the  Family  Compact.     This  fac- 
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tion  was  not  yet  extinct,  though  its  days 
were  numbered.  It  stili  controlled  the  Leg- 
islative ('ouncil,  whieh  liody  had  jdrcady 
recorded  a  vote  hostile  to  the  nnion.  The 
Hitiiatiou  was  one  calling  for  the  exerei.se  of 
great  tact,  and  the  new  Qovernor-Oeneral 
proved  himself  e(ii:al  to  the  occasion.  Ha 
made  no  chanjijt^s  in  the  composition  cither 
of  the  Special  <  'ouncil  of  the  l^owcr  Prov- 
ince— a  body  formed  >inder  Imperial  .sanc- 
tion by  Sir  John  Colborne — or  in  that  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Upper  ('anada.  After 
a  short  stay  at  Quebec  he  proceeded  to  Mon- 
treal, and  convoked  the  Special  Council 
on  the  nth  of  November.  He  laid  before 
this  body  the  views  of  the  Imperial  Minis- 
try relating  to  the  Union  of  the  Provinces 
and  the  concession  of  Responsible  (lovern- 
raent.  By  the  time  the  Council  had  been 
in  session  two  days  the  majority  of  the 
members  were  fully  in  accord  with  the 
Governor's  views,  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
were  passed  as  a  basis  of  Union.  This  dis- 
posed of  the  question,  .so  far  as  the  Lower 
Province  was  concerned,  and  after  dischar- 
ging the  Council  from  further  attendance, 
Mr.  Thomson  proceeded  to  Toronto  to  gain 
the  assent  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture. With  the  Assembly  no  difficulty  was 
anticipated,  but  to  gain  the  assent  of  the 
Tory  majority  in  the  Legislative  Council 
would  evidently  be  no  eas^'  matter,  for  the 
success  of  the  Governor's  policy  involved 
the  triumph  of  Reform  principles,  and  the 
inevitable  downfall  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact. The  Governor's  tact,  however,  placed 
the  latter  faction  in  an  anomalous  position. 
For  several  years  past  the  Tory  Party  had 
been  boasting  of  their  success  in  putting 
down  the  Rebellion,  and  had  raised  a  loud 
and  senseless  howl  of  loyalty.  They  were 
never  weary  of  proclaiming  their  devotion  to 
the  Imperial  will,  irrespective  of  selfish  con- 
siderations. This  cry,  which  had  been  per- 
petually resounding  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince during  the  last  three  years,  supplied 


tlu'  Governor  with  the  means  of  bending  to 
his  pleasure  those  who  had  raised  it.  He 
ilelivenid  a  message  to  the  Fiegislature  in 
whieh  he  defined  the  Imperial  i)()liey,  and 
appealed  in  the  strongest  terms  to  those 
professions  of  loyalty  which  the  Tory  ma- 
jority in  the  Council  were  constantly  pro- 
claiming. He  also  published  a  circular 
despatch  from  Lord  .lohn  llussell,  the  tone 
of  which  was  an  echo  of  that  of  his  own 
message.  The  Tory  majority  were  thus 
placed  (m  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  They 
must  either  display  their  much -vaunted 
loyalty  by  acceding  to  the  Imperial  will, 
or  they  must  admit  that  their  blatant  pro- 
fessions had  been  mere  party-cries  to  de- 
ceive the  electors.  Their  opposition,  more- 
over, would  render  necessary  the  resignation 
of  their  offices.  With  the  best  grace  they 
could,  they  announced  their  intention  to 
support  the  Imperial  policy.  The  Assembly 
l)asaed  resolutions  in  accordance  with  the 
.spirit  of  the  Governor's  message.  Noth- 
ing further  was  necessary  to  render  t]w 
Union  an  accomplished  fact,  except  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A 
Union  Bill,  framed  under  the  supervision 
of  Sir  James  Stuart,  Chief  Justice  of  Lower 
Canada,  was  forwarded  to  England,  where, 
in  a  slightly  modified  form,  it  was  passed 
by  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  as- 
sent. Owing  to  a  suspending  clause  in  the 
Bill,  it  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the 
loth  of  February,  1841,  when,  by  virtue  of 
the  Governor-General's  proclamation,  the 
measure  took  effect,  and  the  Union  of  the 
Canadas  was  complete. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  Legislature,  Mr.  Thomson 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Sydenham,  of  Sydenham  in  Kent, 
and  Toronto  in  Canada.  The  greater  part 
of  the  following  autumn  was  spent  by 
him  in  travelling  about  thr  jugh  the  Upi)er 
Province.  He  seems  to  ha  ve  been  greatly 
pleased  both  v/ith  the  country  and  the  peo- 
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pit'.  Tlic  fdllowiii;,'  extract  from  a  private 
letter,  written  from  tlu?  .shores  of  the  Bay 
of  (^uintn  oti  tlie  IHtli  of  Septemher,  i.s  worth 
•piotiii!,',  Its  .showiii",'  the  impressions  of  an 
iiitellij,'ent  observer  at  that  time: — "  Am- 
hersthiirj,',  Sandwich,  River  St.  ('lair,  Lake 
Huron,  (loih-rich,  (!hat1iam,  LoiKhm,  Wood- 
stoeiv,  Hrantfonl,  Simcoe,  the  Taihot  Road 
and  Sftth-ment,  Hamilton,  Dundas,  and  so 
back  to  Toronto — you  can  follow  me  on  a 
map.  From  Toronto  across  Lake  Simcoe  to 
l'enetanj,'iii.sheno  on  Lake  Huron  ai,'ain,and 
back  to  Toronto,  which  I  left  again  la.st 
night  for  the  Bay  of  Quintt',  all  parties 
unitiTig  in  addresses  at  every  place,  full  of 
conHdence  in  my  (lOvernnuMit,  and  of  a  de- 
termination to  forget  their  former  disputes. 
Escorts  of  two  and  three  hundred  farniers 
on  horseback  at  every  place  from  township 
to  townshij),  with  all  the  etceteras  of  guns, 
music,  and  flags.  What  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, my  candidates  everywhere  taken  for 
the  ensuing  elections.  In  short,  such  una- 
nimity and  conHdence  I  ne\'er  saw,  and  it 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  .  .  .  The 
fact  is  that  the  truth  of  jny  original  notion 
of  the  people  of  this  country  is  now  con- 
firmed. The  muHs  only  wanted  the  vigor- 
ous interference  of  a  well-intentioned  Gov- 
ernment, strong  enough  to  control  both  the 
extreme  parties,  and  to  proclaim  wholesome 
truths  and  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
at  large,  in  defiance  of  ultras  on  either  side. 
But,  apart  from  all  this  political  efibrt,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  seen  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try— -I  mean  the  great  district,  nearly  as 
large  as  Ireland,  placed  between  the  three 
lakes,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron.  You  can 
conceive  nothing  finer.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent soil  in  the  world ;  four  feet  of  vege- 
table mould ;  a  climate,  certainly  the  best  in 
North  America.  The  greater  part  of  it  ad- 
mirably watered.  In  a  word,  there  is  land 
enough  and  capabilities  enough  for  some 
millions  of  people,  and  for  one  of  the  finest 
Provinces  in  the  world.     The  most  perfect 


contrast  to  that  miserable  strip  of  land  along 
the  St.  i-awrence  called  Lower  Canada, 
which  has  given  so  much  troubhi.  I  shall 
fix  the  capital  of  the  United  Provinces  in 
this  one,  of  cours(^  Kingston  will  most 
probably  be  the  place.  But  there  is  every- 
thing to  be  done  there  yet,  to  provide 
accommodation  for  the  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly in  the  spring." 

As  suggested  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
Kingstotj  was  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of 
(Jovernment  of  tin*  United  Provinces,  and 
the  Legislature  assembled  there  on  the  l.Sth 
of  June,  ISH.  The  Governor -General's 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was 
marked  by  tact,  moderation,  and  good  sense. 
A  strong  Opposition,  however,  soon  began 
to  manifest  itself,  and  Mr.  Neilson,  of  Que- 
bec, moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address 
directly  condemnatory  of  the  Union.  The 
amendment  wa.*;  defeated  by  a  vote  of  .')0  to 
25.  Throughout  the  session  nearly  all  the 
Government  measures  received  the  support 
of  the  House,  an  important  exception  being 
the  French  Election  Bill.  Meanwhile  the 
state  of  Lord  Sydenham's  health  was  such 
as  to  render  his  duties  very  difficult  for  him, 
and  as  the  great  object  of  his  nussion  to 
Canada  had  been  successfully  accomplished, 
he  resolved  to  return  home  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  He  forwarded  his  resignation 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  having  already  re- 
ceived leave  of  absence  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  his  remaining  at  his  post 
until  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  Of 
this  leave,  however,  he  was  not  destined  to 
avail  himself.  On  the  4th  of  September  he 
felt  himself  wed  enough  to  ride  out  on 
horseback.  While  returning  homeward  he 
put  his  horse  to  a  canter,  just  as  he  began 
to  ascend  a  little  hill  not  far  from  Alwing- 
ton  House,  his  residence,  near  the  lake  shore. 
When  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  the  horse 
stumlded  and  fell,  crushing  his  rider's  right 
leg  beneath  his  weight.  The  animal  rose  to 
its  feet  and  dragged  Lord  Sydenham — whose 
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ri;,'ht  foot  WJiN  fast  in  tho  stirrup — for  a 
short  (listaiicu.  One  of  his  aides,  w]io  just 
then  rode  u|),  rescued  the  (lovenior  frnin  his 
perilous  position  and  conveyed  iiini  iiouie, 
when  it  wivs  found  that  the  principal  iione 
of  luH  r'urht  iej{,  above  the  knee,  had  hu»- 
tnined  an  ()hli(|uo  fracture,  and  that  tlie  Minh 
had  also  received  a  severe  wound  from  Ix^ing 
hruised  against  a  sharp  stone,  which  had  cut 
deeply,  and  lacerateil  the  flesh  and  sineWH. 
Notwithstanding^  these  s»!rious  injuries,  ami 
the  shock  which  his  nervous  system  had 
sustained,  his  inedicjil  attendants  did  not  at 
first  anticipate  danger  to  his  life.  He  con- 
tinued free  from  fever,  and  his  wounds 
seemed  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily  ;  l)uthe 
was  debilitated  by  perpetual  sleeplessness 
and  iiuibility  to  rest  long  in  one  position. 
On  the  ninth  day  after  his  injury  dangerous 
symptoms  V)egan  to  manifest  themselves, 
r.n<l  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  would 
not  rei'>  ver.  After  a  fortnight  of  great  suf- 
fering, he  breathed  his  last  on  Sunday,  the 
l!(th,  having  completed  his  forty-second  year 
six  days  previously. 

"  His  fame,"  says  his  biographer,  "  must 
re.st  not  so  much  on  what  he  did  or  said  in 
Parliament  as  on  what  he  did  and  proposed 
to  do  out  of  it — on  his  consistent  and  to  a 
great  degree  successful  efforts  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  the  miscalled  Protective  .system, 
and  gradually,  but  effectively,  to  root  it  out 
of  the  statute-book,  and  thereby  to  free  the 
universal  industry  of  Britain  from  the  mis- 


chievous shackles  imposed  by  an  ignorant 
and  ndstaken  selHshneHM." 

His  ('unadian  administration  nuiy  be 
looked  upon  as  u  brief  and  brilliant  episode 
in  his  public  career.  In  privatt;  life  he  was 
ujuch  loved  and  highly  esteemed.  His 
amiable  disposition  and  pleasing  nuuuier 
excited  the  warmest  attatihmeiit  among 
those  who  were  admitted  to  his  intinuicy, 
and  in  every  circumstance  that  affected  their 
happiness  he  always  appeared  to  taki"  a 
.lively  personal  interest.  In  the  midst  of 
his  occupations  he  always  hail  time  for 
works  of  kindness  and  charity.  In  a  letter 
to  an  idle  friend  who  had  becm  n^miss  in 
correspondence,  he  once  said,  "()f  course 
you  have  no  time.  No  one  ever  has  who 
has  nothing  to  do."  His  assistance  was 
always  promptly  and  eagerly  afforded  when- 
ever he  coulil  serve  his  friends,  or  confer  a 
favour  on  a  deserving  object.  His  integrity 
and  .sense  of  lumour  were  high,  and  his  dis- 
interestedness was  almost  carried  to  excess. 
The  remuneration  for  his  official  .servicj^s 
was  lower  than  that  of  any  other  official  of 
ecpial  standing,  and  far  below  his  deserts. 
Never  having  married,  however,  owing  to 
an  e.arly  disappointment,  his  needs  were 
moderate,  and  his  private  fortune  consider- 
able. His  person  and  manner  wert;  very 
prepossessing,  and  his  aptitude  and  acijiiired 
knowledge  great.  He  was  very  popular  in 
the  social  circle,  an<l  his  death  left  a  void 
amonir  his  friends  which  was  never  filled. 
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BISHOP  OF  HURON. 


BISHOP  HELLMUTH  is  the  son  of  Jew- 
isli  parents,  and  was  born  near  Warsaw, 
the  former  capital  of  Poland,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1817.  He  received  his  col- 
legiate training  at  the  famous  University  of 
Breslau,  which  was  originally  founded  in 
1702  as  a  Jesuit  College.  While  in  atten- 
dance at  this  seat  of  learning  he  became 
seriously  impressed  upon  the  subject  of 
religion,  and,  after  much  self-communing, 
abandoned  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  obloquy  which  would 
inevitably  attach  to  him  at  home  in  conse- 
quence of  his  relinquishment  of  Judaism, 
he  repaired  to  England,  where,  in  1841,  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity. 
He  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of 
study  with  a  view  to  taking  holy  orders. 
He  won  golden  opinions  from  many  eminent 
ecclesiastics,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  evident  sincerity  and  earnestness.  The 
late  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Canada,  and  upon  his 
professing  his  willingness  to  act  upon  the 
advice,  the  Doctor  furnished  him  with  very 
flattering  testimonials  as  to  his  character 
and  ability.  Similar  testimonials  were 
volimtarily  furnished  by  other  eminent  per- 
sons, both  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it ;  and 
in  1 844  Mr.  Hellmuth,  then  in  his  27th  year, 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  this  country.  In  184G  he  was  ordained 
Deacon,  and,  later  on,  Priest,  by  the  Bishop 


of  Quebec.  The  first  eight  years  of  his  life 
in  Canada  were  spent  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville, 
and  as  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Sherbrooke.  He  was  then  appointed  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  for  the  Colonial  and 
Continental  Church  Society  in  the  British 
North  American  Colonies.  While  occupy- 
ing this  position,  in  1861,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  late  Dr.  Cronyn,  Bishop  of  Huron,  to 
proceed  to  England  to  collect  funds  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a  theo- 
logical college  in  the  Diocese  of  Huron.  The 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  Cronyn  with  a  view  to 
counteracting  what  he  deemed  the  mischiev- 
ous teaching  in  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
So  strongly  did  he  feel  on  the  subject  that 
he  openly  formulated  charges  of  false  doc- 
trine, which  were  tried  before  the  assembled 
Canadian  Bishops.  Though  the  decision  of 
the  majority  of  his  fellow-dignitaries  was 
against  him,  Bishop.  Cronyn  determined  to 
do  what  he  could  to  keep  his  own  diocese 
as  free  as  possible  from  influences  which  he 
believed  to  be  pernicious.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  college  wherein 
candidates  for  the  ministry  in  his  own 
diocese  might  receive  a  purely  evangelical 
training.  He  fixed  upon  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  as  a  suitable  emissary  to  Great 
Britain,  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid.  Having 
been    created    Archdeacon   of   Huron,   Dr. 
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Hellmuth  set  forth  on  his  mission,  which 
was  entirely  successful,  the  necessary  funds 
having  been  collected  in  a  very  short  time. 
On  his  return,  in  18G2,  Dr.  Hellmuth  was 
appointed  Principal  and  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity in  the  new  institution,  which  owes  so 
much  to  his  energy,  promptitude,  and  liber- 
ality. It  was  opened  in  1803  as  the  Huron 
Theological  College.  To  Dr.  Hellmuth  and 
a  few  of  his  friends  the  diocese  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  con- 
nection with  the  college,  built  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  General  Thomas  Evans,  who.se 
daughter  Catharine  Dr.  Bellmuth  married 
in  184-7. 

When  Bishop  Cronyn  retired  from  duty  as 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  Dr. 
Hellmuth  was  appointed  Dean  and  Rector. 
He  laboured  assiduou.sly  for  the  public  good, 
and  was  soon  universally  beloved.  He  es- 
tablished the  Church  of  England  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  various  charitable,  religious, 
and  educational  undertakings.  The  founda- 
tion of  Hellmuth  College,  which  was  opened 
in  I860,  is  mainly  due  to  his  eni^rgy  and 
liberality,  as  is  also  the  scheme  which  result- 
ed in  the  Hellnmth  Ladies'  College,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  Prince  Arthur  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  1869.  Of  the  latter  in- 
.stitution  he  is  himself  President,  and  his 
assiduous  labours  on  its  behalf,  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  a  large  and  accomplished  staff  of 
teachers,  have  raised  it  to  a  high  pitch  of 
efficiency,  and  it  enjoys  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  the  educational  establishments 
of  the  Dominion. 

In  July,  1871,  owing  to  Bishop  Crony n's 
advancing  years  and  somewhat  feeble  state 
of  health,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
elect  a  Coadjutor  Bishop.  Dr.  Hellmuth's 
great  services  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
education,  no  less  than  his  personal  popu- 
larity, pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suitable 
candidate  for  the  position,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  over  all  other 


candidates  for  the  office.  He  received  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Norfolk,  and  was  con.se- 
crated  by  the  Metropolitan  in  the  presence 
of  the  Bishops  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
Cronyn  a  few  months  later,  Dr.  Hellmutl 
succeeded  hiiri  as  Bishop  of  Huron,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  diocese.  His  tenure  of  office  has  been 
marked  by  the  same  earnestness  which  he 
has  ever  been  wont  to  display  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  sacred  functions.  His  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  advanced  education 
have  been  vigorous  and  unceasing,  and  it  is 
as  a  zealous  worker  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion that  he  will  be  best  known  to  posterity. 
Soon  after  his  consecration  he  began  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Western  University  at  London,  to  which 
he  personally  contributed  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  project  has  been 
prosecuted  with  vigour  and  success,  and 
promises  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  his 
useful  life.  As  a  theologian,  his  views  are 
liberal  and  enlightened,  and  he  enjoys  a 
great  measure  of  popularity  with  the  min- 
istry of  other  denominations  than  his  own. 
Notwithstanding  his  multifarious  occupa- 
tions, he  has  found  time  to  write  several 
theological  works  which  are  highly  esteemed 
by  writers  on  kindred  subjects.  In  1862 
he  published  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  BLshop 
of  Montreal  and  Metropolitan  of  Canada, 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in 
Canada.  Several  years  later  he  published, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Divine  Dispensa- 
tions," a  series  of  exegetical  and  controver- 
sial lectures  which  had  previftusly  been 
delivered  by  him  to  the  students  of  Huron 
College.  These  lectures,  which  treat  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  are  directed  against  the  teachings 
of  Bishop  Colenso,  have  been  widely  read, 
and  are  said  to  be  characterized  by  great 
learning  and  depth  of  thought. 
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THE   HON.  ARTHUR   STURGIS    HARDY, 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND  REGISTRAR  FOR  ONTARIO. 
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R.  HARDY  was  bom  in  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Mount  Pleasant — known  to 
the  Post  Office  authorities  as  "  Mohawk  " — 
in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Brant,  On- 
tario, on  the  14th  of  December,  1837.  His 
father,  Mr.  Ru,ssell  Hardy,  a  gentleman  of 
American  lineage,  cultivated  a  farm  in  the 
village  at  that  time,  but  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Brantford,  the  county  town,  where 
he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Young 
Arthur's  childhood  and  early  youth  were 
passed  in  Mount  Pleasant,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  received  his  first  ediicational  train- 
ing. The  local  schools  in  the  village  enjoyed 
a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  those  days, 
and  there  was  probably  no  other  village  in 
Canada  so  well  provided  in  that  re.spect. 
As  a  scholar,  Arthur  Hardy  displayed  much 
quickness  of  perception,  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  knowledge.  He  was  distinguished 
above  most  of  his  fellow-scholars  by  his 
fondness  for,  and  proficiency  in,  elocution- 
ary exercises.  After  his  removal  from 
Mount  Pleasant  he  attended  school  in 
Brantford,  and,  later  stiU,  .spent  several 
terms  at  Rockwood  Academy.  Having 
chosen  the  legal  profession  as  his  career  in 
life,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Hardy,  of  Brantford,  and  began 
the  study  of  the  law.  The  last  two  years 
of  his  clerkship  were  passed  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Patterson  tfe  Harrisor,  in  Toronto. 
He  was  admitted  as  an  attorney .  in  Trinity 
Term,  1861,  and  he  immediately  afterwards 


formed  a  partnership  with  his  iincle,  and 
iMjgan  the  practice  of  his  i)rofession  in 
Brantford.  Four  years  later,  in  Easter 
Term,  186.5,  he  vas  called  to  the  Bar,  where 
he  soon  began  to  take  a  prominent  place. 

For  more  than  ten  years  before  this  time, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Wood,  the  pr&sent  Chief -Justice 
of  Manitoba,  had  been  the  one  man  of  real 
weight  and  power  at  the  Brantford  Bar. 
He  was  all-powerful  with  juries,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  he  could  lead  them 
whithersoever  he  would.  It  is  a  simple 
fact  that,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  advo- 
cacy, he  obtained  many  a  verdict  which 
was  not  justified  by  the  evidence.  He  was 
personally  known  to  almost  every  juryman 
in  the  county.  The  infiuence  exercised  by 
him  was  the  legitimate  outcome  of  a  mas- 
ter-mind and  a  determined  will  acting  upon 
weaker  ones;  and  the  weaker  ones  included 
pretty  nearly  every  man  who  came  within 
his  purview.  He  knew  and  felt  his  power, 
and  was  rather  proud  of  it.  Without  any 
premeditated  intention  .to  be  offensive,  his 
demeanour  at  the  Bar,  more  especially  to- 
wards his  local  contemporaries,  stmetimes 
seemed  to  savour  of  patronage  and  supercil- 
iousness. He  att'ected  the  de,  haul  "m  ban. 
This  demeanour  had  long  been  resented,  in 
a  weak,  desultory,  inefiective  fashion,  by 
the  membere  of  the  local  Bar ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  supremacy  was  ever  dis- 
puted with  any  approach  to  success  until 
Arthur   Hardy  entered  the  forensic  arena. 
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Tt  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Hardy  to  say 
tliat  111-  liii-s  iitiV'tT  inanift'stod  powers  of 
mind  or  It'j^al  capacity  e(|ual  to  tliose  of 
Mr.  VV'ood,  because  as  much  mij^lit  truth- 
fully be  said  of  pretty  nearly  every  younjif 
man  in  the  J)omiaion.  But  Mr.  Hardy  has 
always  possessed  a  good  deal  of  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  and  from  the  outset  was  not 
disposed  to  submit  tauicly  to  wliat  he  doubt- 
less regardtid  as  professional  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  liis  senior.  He  was  conscious  of 
pos.sessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion,  and  of  the  ability  to  conduct  a  case 
with  justice  to  his  client.  It  so  happened 
that  the  first  brief  held  by  him  was  in  a 
case  which  had  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
public  attention  before  it  came  to  trial. 
Mr.  Wood  was  arrayed  against  him,  and, 
with  the  self-confidence  begotten  of  his 
large  professional  experience  and  almost 
uninterrupted  success,  had  not  thoroughly 
mastered  the  details  of  his  case.  Mr.  Hardy, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  gone  into  his  brief 
with  youthful  enthusiasm  and  a  determina- 
tion to  win.  It  was  precisely  one  of  those 
cases,  the. success  of  which  depend  not  so 
nmch  upon  their  intrinsic  merits  a.s  upon 
their  manipulation  by  counsel.  A  great 
many  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the 
trial  extended  over  .several  days.  The  re- 
sult was  a  verdict  for  Mr.  Hardy's  client, 
and  an  established  local  reputation  for  Mr. 
Hardy  himself.  From  this  time  forward 
the  latter  had  no  lack  of  clients.  His  knowl- 
edge increased,  his  intellect  expanded,  and 
he  settled  down  to  steady,  hard  work.  His 
confidence  in  himself  was  great,  and  was 
generally  borne  out  by  results.  For  several 
years  he  and  Mr.  Wood  were  constantly 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  Mr.  Hardy 
continued  to  fully  hold  his  own.  In  course 
of  time  the  Nestor  of  the  Brantford  Bar 
came  to  recognize  his  youthful  opponent  as 
a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel.  Much  of  the 
latter's  success  was  doubtless  due  to  his 
strict  attention  to  details,  and  to  a  pleasing 


manner  of  address  which  conciliated  jtirios. 
Disilaining  the  ponderousness  of  his  rival, 
the  prevailing  tone  of  his  eHbrts  at  th»;  Bal- 
is light  and  airy,  and  ho  can  contrive  to 
press  a  humorous  story  into  his  client's  ser- 
vice with  remarkably  telling  eH'ect.  In  his 
more  .serious  efforts,  however,  he  has  shewn 
that  he  can  rise  with  an  occasion,  and  can 
iuipart  to  his  addresses  a  tone  of  genuine 
earnestness  which  are  none  the  le.ss  ert'ective 
from  Ijeing  charily  employed.  His  practice 
has  grown  with  his  increasing  years,  and, 
like  that  of  most  country  pi'actitioners,  has 
included  every  department  of  his  profes- 
sion, both  civil  and  criminal.  As  a  criminal 
counsel  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  defend  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  prisoners  during  the  two  yearn 
from  180')  to  18(17,  all  of  whom  were  chaiw  d 
with  capital  o^lences.  Of  these  sixteen, 
only  one  was  convicted,  and  even  he  escaped 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  Such  an 
experience  we  believe  to  be  altogether  ex- 
ceptional in  the  career  of  professional  men  ; 
and  when  it  is  borne  in  n-'in  1  that  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  a  criminal  law)'.  i»tf  excel- 
lence, the  only  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at 
is  that  such  success  mu-st  be  in  a  great 
measure  attributable  to  his  own  abilities. 
His  position  at  the  Bar  has  long  been  fully 
assured.  In  187<),  when  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  he  attained  the  dignity  of  a  silk 
gown,  and  he  has  since  represented  the 
Crown  at  assizes  in  various  parts  of  this 
Province. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  always  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  political  questions,  but  for  some 
years  after  his  call  to  the  Bar  he  was  too 
busily  employed  in  building  up  a  successful 
professional  business  to  admit  of  his  taking 
any  very  active  part  in  politics.  He  was, 
both  by  training  and  pi-edilection,  a  Re- 
former. He  had  served  on  several  election 
committees,  even  in  his  student  days ;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  embrace  a 
political  life,  feeling  assured,  probably,  that 
his  time  must  come.    The  truth  seems  to  be 
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tliiifc  ill  poliUcH,  a.s  wt'll  oh  in  hin  |)i'i)f*>HHii)iial 
cait'tT,  li(^  was  HOMU'wIiat  ovtirsliadowfil  Ity 
the  massive  H^'iin;  of  Mr.  Wooil,  wlio  was 
also  on  tln!  lli!t"oriii  siilc.  VVlicn  .Mr.  Wood 
joinoil  the  Saiiiitifhl  Macilonald  ('oalition 
(JovcriMiicnt,  in  IHCI?,  it  was  liolievcd  that 
Arthur  Hardy's  tiiiic  had  come  Mr.  Hardy, 
however,  Felt  tliat  lie  was  still  young,  and 
that  his  professional  status  wa.s  not  siiHi- 
ciently  a.ssured  to  justify  Iiim  in  givinj^  iiji 
the  j,'reater  part  of  liis  time  to  public  life. 
He  wisely  rejected  the  pressing;  overtures 
iiiad(^  to  him  to  enter  Parliament,  and  con- 
tinued to  ilevote  himself  to  th((  duties  of  his 
]»r()fession.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  canvass  during  tlie  summer,  however,and 
his  exertioas  did  much  to  reduce  Mr.  Wood's 
majcjrity.  Nearly  si.\  y»!ar.s  more  were  to 
elapse  bef(jrvi  ho  was  to  conduct  an  idection 
campaign  on  his  own  account.  In  the  month 
of  March,  1H7'{,  Mr.  Wood,  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, was  appointed  to  the  position  which  lie 
now  occupies,  and  the  constituency  of  South 
Brant  wa.s  thus  left  without  a  representa- 
tive. Mr.  Hardy  felt  that  lie  couhl  now 
artbrd  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination. 
His  opponent  wa.s  Mr.  J.  J.  Hawkins,  who 
wtus,  like  himself,  a  local  cnndidate.  The  con- 
teat  which  followed  was  marked  by  strong 
exhibitions  of  political  feeling  on  both  sides, 
for  there  were  several  grave  public  questions 
under  discu.ssion,  and  the  Local  Government 
wa.s  on  its  trial.  There  had  been  a  recent 
increase  in  official  salaries,  and  a  considera- 
ble increase  in  the  estimates.  These,  also, 
were  the  days  of  tht^  (Janoe-Couch  scandal, 
and  there  were  various  small  matters  which 
answered  admirably  to  .serve  the  purpose  of 
a  hostile  party  cry  during  a  rural  election 
campaign.  Mr.  Hardy's  canvass  was  ren- 
dered all  the  more  arduous  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  leaders  on  the  opposite 
side  went  up  to  the  county  to  assist  his 
opponent,  whereas  the  weight  of  the  contest 
on  his  own  side  had  to  be  borne  by  his  own 
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by  a  majority  of  189  votes.  \  po«  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Legislature  in  the  following 
year  In;  took  his  seat,  and  all  through  the 
session  alf'orded  a  vigorous  support  to  Mr. 
Mowat's  (Jovernment.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion in  January,  1S7'),  no  candidate  was 
found  with  suH'c'ent  temerity  to  oppose  him, 
and  he  was  elec.  -d  by  acclamation.  After 
his  acceptance  of  office,  in  March,  1877,  he 
enjoyed  a  similar  triumph  iipcm  returning  to 
his  constituents  for  reelection.  At  the  last 
general  election,  in  June,  1871),  he  was  again 
opposed  by  a  local  candidate,  but  the  latter 
never  had  any  prospect  of  success,  and  Mr. 
Hardy  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  3!)2. 

Among  the  principal  official  m  -asures  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  Hanly,  and  8ucces.sfully 
carried  through  the  House  during  his  tenure 
of  office,  may  be  enumerated  the  Civil  Stir- 
vice  and  License  Amendment  Acts  of  1878; 
the  Jurors'  Amendment  Act,  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Act  of  1879 ;  and  the  Division  Courts 
Amendment  Act  of  last  session. 

Mr.  Hardy's  characteristics  as  a  speaker 
have  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  re- 
marks on  his  professional  career.  As  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  political  convictions,  no  one, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  ventured  to 
express  any  doubt.  He  is  endowed  with 
great  industry,  and  has  given  the  highe.st 
satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  '*-j  may  be  added  that  he  makes  few 
or  no  personal  enemies,  and  that  he  has  an 
ingratiating  manner  which  greatly  conduces 
to  his  popularity.  With  a  fine  constitution, 
a  laudable  ambition,  and  an  intellect  which 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  grow,  Mr.  Hardy  may 
look  forward  with  some  confidence  to  a 
highly  successful  public  career. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1870,  Mr.  Hardy 
man-ied  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Justice 
Morrison,  of  Toronto. 
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QTR  ALBERT  JAMES  SMITFf.  oiio  of 
O  the  most  I'liiiiiniit  lawyers  in  tliu  Mari- 
time Provinces,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Shediac,  in  the  county  of  Westmorehuul, 
New  Brunswick,  in  the  year  lH:i+.  He  was 
educated  at  the  (Join\ty  (Jrammar  School, 
and  upon  leaving  that  institutit)n  became  a 
student  at  law  in  the  office  of  thy  late 
Ei'»vard  Barron  Chandler,  who  subsequently 
became  Lieutenant-(«overnor  of  the  Prov- 
ince. Having  com[)leted  his  studies,  ho  was 
called  to  the  Bar  of  Now  Brunswick  in 
February,  1847,  and  settled  down  to  tin; 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  success- 
ful with  juries,  and  gained  a  large  practice, 
which  his  friends  advised  him  not  to  neglect 
for  the  uncertain  pursuit  of  politics.  In 
politics,  however,  he  took  a  warm  interest. 
The  tone  of  his  mind  was  that  of  a  Liberal, 
and  he  allied  himself  with  that  Party,  but 
neither  then  nor  at  any  time  .subsequently 
was  he  a  bitter  or  unsparing  partisan,  like 
many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  in  those  days.  He  first  entered 
public  life  in  1852,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Local  Assembly  as  representative  of  his 
native  county  of  Westmoreland,  and  in  1S.')4, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment, he  assisted  Mr.  Charles  Fisher 
(now  a  Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Brunswick),  Mr.  W.  J.  kitchie  (now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Dominion),  and  Mr. — now  the  Hon.  Sir 
Samuel — Tilley,  in  forming  the  first  Liberal 


Administration  in  fliat  Province.  The  Ad- 
ministration so  formed,  however,  <lid  not 
long  retain  power.  A  prohibitory  liquor 
law  was  passed  in  IS.').'),  which  proved  very 
ilistasteful  to  the  people  generall"  and  peti- 
tions on  the  subject  were  sent  i  to  the 
Lieutonant-Covernor  from  all  part::  of  the 
Province.  The  liieutejiant-CJovernor  remon- 
strated with  the  Administration,  and  threat- 
ened a  dissolution.  The  Administration 
accordingly  resigned,  and  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  they  experienced  a  defeat. 
They  were  defeated,  however,  almost  solely 
on  the  prohibition  question,  which  was  the 
direct  issue  put  before  the  electors  during 
the  campaign ;  and  the  Con.servative  Gov- 
ernment which  succeeded  received  but  a 
frail  siipport.  The  division  of  parties  was 
so  nearly  ecjual  that  in  18")7  a  dead-lock 
ensued.  For  this  state  of  things  another 
general  election  was  the  only  remedy.  1  he 
result  of  the  election  was  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment were  defeated,  and  another  Liberal 
Cabinet,  of  which  Messrs.  Smith,  Fisher,  and 
Tilley  were  members,  was  formed.  In  LS62 
Mr.  Smith,  who  had  meantime  attained  to 
the  professional  rank  of  a  Queen's  Counsel, 
became  Attorney- General,  and  held  that 
office  till  18G3,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  owing  to  a  disagreement  with 
his  colleagues  respecting  the  Intercolonial 
Railway.  Five  years  previously  (in  18.58) 
he  had  been  a  co-delegate  to  England  with 
the  present  Judge  Fisher,  on  matters  con- 
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nected  with  that  line  of  road,  the  proposed 
construction  of  which  had  given  rise  to 
much  negotiation  and  debate.  A  time  was 
at  hand,  however,  when  all  other  questions 
were  to  give  way  to  the  one  great  question 
of  Confederation.  Mr.  Smith  opposed  the 
scheme  of  the  Quebec  Conference  with  great 
energy,  and  on  a  dissolution  taking  place,  in 
order  to  submit  th  i  proposition  to  the  people, 
he  addressed  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  with  considerable  effect.  The 
anti-Confederates  triumphed  at  the  polls, 
and  the  Government,  which  was  favourable 
to  Confederation,  resigned,  Mr.  Smith  being 
called  upon  to  form  a  new  Administration. 
This  duty  he  discharged,  and  himself  as- 
sumed the  office  of  Attorney-General,  which 
position  he  held  about  a  year,  when  he  re- 
tired, and  his  official  career  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  New  Brunswick  termi- 
nated. In  18G5  he  went  on  a  second  public 
mission  to  England,  his  associate  being  the 
present  Chief  Justice  Allen.  In  186G  he 
was  also  a  delegate  to  Washington,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Gait,  Howland,  and 
Henry,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  le- 
newal  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
The  mission  was  a  fruitless  one,  owing  to 
the  excessive  demands  made  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  same  year 
Mr.  Smith  was  offered  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Brunswick,  but  did  not  see 
fit  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Smith,  ever  since  his  first  entry  into 
public  life,  had  represented  his  native  county 
of  Westmoreland  in  the  Local  Assembly. 
Confederation  having  been  accomplished,  he 
now  offered  himself  to  his  old  constituents 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  elected  by  a  lai'ge  ma- 
jority, and  has  sat  in  tiio  House  of  Commons 
for  Westmoreland  ever  since.  We  may  an- 
ticipate the  course  of  events  for  a  moment 
to  brietiy  chronicle  the  fact  that  at  the  last 
general  election,  held  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  he  was  returned  by  his  coastitu- 


ents  for  the  fourteenth  time  consecutively. 
On  four  ooiasions  he  has  been  returned  by 
acclamation,  and  he  has  never  sustained  de- 
feat. It  is  believed  that  his  hold  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  electors  is  as  strong  at 
the  present  time  as  it  has  ever  been,  and 
that  no  candidate  whatever  could  oppose 
him  in  Westmoreland  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  His  opponent  at  the  last  election 
was  Mr.  R.  A.  Chapman,  upon  whose  behalf 
1,[>28  voces  were  polled,  as  against  2,572  for 
Sir  Albert. 

During  his  career  in  the  Local  Assembly 
of  New  Brunswick,  Mr,  Smith  was  always 
distinguished  as  a  Liberal.  On  entering  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  he  came  un- 
pledged to  either  Party,  and  acted,  until  he 
took  office  in  1873,  as  a  strictly  independent 
member.  The  fact  that  he  frequently  voted 
with  the  Conservatives  led  to  his  antecedents 
being  occasionally  overlooked.  When  the 
Pacific  scandal  disclosures  took  place  in  1873 
Mr.  Smith  withdrew  his  confidence  from  the 
then-existing  Government;  and  on  their 
resignation  taking  place,  Mr.  Smith's  politi- 
cal record  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  two 
most  fitting  representatives  of  New  Bruns- 
wick in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
on  the  7th  of  November  following.  He  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  accepted 
the  position  of  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. He  continued  at  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment during  the  five  years'  tenure  of 
office  of  that  Administration.  While  hold- 
ing office  he  introduced  and  successfully 
carried  through  the  House  some  important 
legislation  respecting  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Deck  Loads  Act,  whare- 
by  cattle  are  permitted  to  be  carried  as 
a  deck-load,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  Stat- 
ute, 36  Victoria,  chapter  56.  Ke  proved 
a  very  efficient  Minister,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues.  His  affability 
of  manner  and  readiness  at  all  times  to  moet, 
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so  far  as  practicable,  the  views  of  those  with 
whoiii  he  had  official  relations,  secured  for 
him  a  large  share  of  popularity.  He  is  a 
ready  speaker,  and  on  many  occasions  proved 
himself  well  able  to  defend  the  policy  of  his 
own  department  and  ol  the  Government. 
Aluhough  he  ha.s  been  so  many  years  in 
public  life,  and  ha.s  been  engaged  during  a 
large  portion  of  that  time  in  active  political 
controversies,  his  speeches  betray  no  tinge 
of  bitterne.ss,  even  towards  those  who  are 
least  scrupulous  in  their  methods  of  as- 
sault. It  TAoy  also  be  recorded  that  in 
1873  he  vras  ottered  the  dignified  position 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  native  Prov- 
ince, but  thought  proper  to  decline  that  liigli 
honour. 

Mr.  Smith  represented  the  Dominion  Gov- 
cnment  before  the  arbitrators  at  the  Fish- 
eries Commission,  which  sat  at  Halifax  from 
the  1.5th  of  June  to  the  23rd  of  November, 
1877.  The  arbitration,  as  is  well  known, 
resulted  in  an  award  of  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  that  of  Great  Bri  tain. 


as  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  Fisheries 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  si"  of  which 
iiad  then  expired.  Tiiis  award  gave  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Amei-ican  Government  pro- 
tested against  it;  but  the  iiumey  was  final- 
ly paid  over,  after  a  groat  deal  of  delay. 
In  consideration  of  his  eminent  services  on 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Smith  was,  on  the  2.5th  of 
May,  1878,  created  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Micliael  -iml  St.  George. 
The  Secretary  of  State  foi  the  Colonies  in 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  despatch  an- 
nouncing that  'Her  Majesty  had  seen  fit  to 
confer  this  dignity  upon  him  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gait,  remarked  that  he  "  hatl  much 
satisfaction  in  bringing  under  the  special 
notice  of  Her  Majesty  the  valuable  assistance 
rendered  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  to  that  of  the  Dominion, 
in  connexion  with  the  Halifax  Fisheries 
Commission;"  and  expressed  his  confidence 
that  this  recognition  of  their  services  would 
be  highly  appreciated  by  their  fellow-sub- 
jects in  Canada. 
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rilHE  Reverend  Edward  Hartley  Dewart, 
J-  althougli  not  a  native  of  Canada,  is  a 
thorough  Canadian  by  early  adoption  and 
hearty  sympathy.  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  lie  has  been  associated  witli  her  in- 
terests and  identified  with  her  fortunes;  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  few 
men  have  devoted  themselves  inore  actively 
than  he  to  foster  her  rising  institutions  and 
to  promote  her  prosperity.  He  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
182<S.  He  is  of  mingled  Scottish  and  English 
descent,  his  father's  ancestors  having  come 
originally  from  Scotland,  and  his  mother's 
from  England.  In  1834  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  this  country.  The  family  settled 
in  the  county  of  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
where  he  pa.ssed  his  boyhood  unl  youth. 
His  early  opportunities  for  ol  iiiing  an  edu- 
cation were  few  and  unfavourable  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  day,  when 
first-class  schools,  provided  with  experienced 
and  efficient  teachers,  may  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  Province.  This  depi  ivation  was 
sorely  felt  by  him  at  the  time,  but  the  effects 
were  largely  counterbalanced  by  his  inces- 
sant study,  and  by  his  fondness,  amounting 
almost  to  a  passion,  for  books.  From  his 
earliest  years  his  love  of  reading  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  had 
naturally  an  inquiring  mind,  and  possessed 
an  iasatiable  thirst  for  learning.  Notwith- 
standing a  tolerably  good  supply  of  useful 
literature  with  which  his  home  was  always 


stocked,  he  read  in  addition  nearly  all  the 
books  that  he  could  borrow  fri  rn  the  neigh- 
bouix  for  miles  around.  Possessing  also  a 
remarkably  retentive  memoi-y,  when  but  a 
m(!re  boy  he  had  acquired  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  Scripture  History,  and  had 
read  and  digested  more  books — many  of 
thein  requiring  close  study  and  attentive 
though^/ — than  the  majority  of  young  men 
with  r  uch  better  opportunities  for  mental 
improvement.  In  the  year  1848  he  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  greater  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  to  qualify  himself  for  a 
broader  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  started 
from  his  secluded  forest  home  to  become  a 
student  at  the  Normal  School  in  Toronto, 
which  had  been  opened  a  few  months 
previously  for  public  instruction.  With 
characteristic  energy  and  determination  he 
travelled  the  whole  of  the  distance,  o;ie 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  on  foot.  After 
prosecuting  his  studies  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess, he  returned  home  at  *^^he  end  of  the 
academic  year,  taught  school  for  about  four- 
teen months,  and  came  back  again  to  attend 
lectures  for  another  session.  His  ability  and 
assiduity  as  a  student  soon  rendered  his  pro- 
ficiency so  jnarked  in  all  his  studies  that  he 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  professors 
to  assist  them  in  teaching  classes.  Before 
quitting  the  institution  that  .session,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Jaffray  Robertson,  he  engaged  as  teacher  of 
the  school  at  Dunuville,  Ontario,  where  he 
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taught  fov  two  years.  In  1851  he  was 
called  to  the  work  of  the  Cliristian  min- 
istry in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  hud  been 
a  member  since  1843.  Ho  commerced  his 
ministerial  labouis  on  the  St.  Thomas  cir- 
cuit, some  months  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  as  junior  preacher  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don District.  After  remaining  a  .second 
year  on  this  circuit,  he  travelled  respectively 
for  one  year  the  Port  Hope  and  Thorold 
circuits.  On  coujpleting  his  four  years'  pro- 
bation, he  was  ordained  at  London  in  June, 
IH'i'i,  and  sent  to  Dundas.  The  next  year 
he  married,  and  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  St.  Andrew's  circuit,  on  the 
Ottawa  River.  He  laboured  here  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Odelltown 
circuit.  In  1860  he  was  stationed  by  the 
Conference  ir  Montreal  West.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  he  wa.s  compelled,  owing  to  en- 
feebled health,  caused  by  protracted  over- 
work before  coming  to  the  city,  to  resign 
his  charge,  and  to  retire  temporarily  from 
the  pastorate.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  he  became  sufficiently  restored  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  St. 
John's  circuit,  where  he  laboured  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  He  was  next  stationed  in 
Collingwood,  Ontario ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year  was  removed  to  Toronto,  having  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  congregation 
of  Elm  Street  Church  to  become  their  pas- 
tor. At  the  end  of  his  three  years'  term  he 
rsceived  an  invitation  to  go  to  Belleville; 
but  feeling  his  health  again  giving  way, 
he  requested  the  Conference  to  appoint 
him  to  a  lighter  field  of  labour,  and  was 
sent  to  Ingersoll,  Ontario.  At  the  Confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  Toronto  in  1869  he 
was  elected  editor  of  the  Christian  Guar- 
dian, as  successor  to  Dr.  Jeffers,  a  position 
which  he  still  retains,  and  which  he  has  now 
occupied  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.     For  five  years  consecu- 


tively he  was  reelected  to  this  office,  each 
time  by  a  large  majority  of  the  ministers 
attending  the  annual  Conference.  At  the 
first  General  Conference  of  the  Metliodist 
Church  of  Canada,  held  in  Toronto,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1874,  when  the  Wesleyan  and  New 
Connexion  bodies  became  amalgamated,  he 
was  again  elected  Connexionai  editor  for  a 
term  of  four  years ;  and  at  the  second  Gen- 
eral Conference,  which  assembled  in  Mon- 
treal in  1878,  he  was  once  more  reelected 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  to  the  same 
important  office  for  another  quadrennial 
term.  For  this  position,  which  he  has  occu- 
pied for  such  a  length  of  time  with  so  nmch 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
Church,  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
essential  qualifications.  Literary  compoiii- 
tion,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  has  always 
been  Dr.  Dewart's  favourite  employment ; 
and  although  he  has  laboured  at  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  field  of  literature,  owing 
to  the  constant  pressure  of  pastoral  and 
ministerial  duties,  he  has  by  dint  ot  hard 
toil  and  great  exertion  accomplished  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  authorship.  The  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen  first  brought  him  into 
prominence  as  a  thinker  of  more  than  or- 
dinary mental  power ;  and  by  his  writings 
he  has  earned  his  widest  and  most  lasting 
reputation.  Not  only  has  he  been  highly 
successful  as  a  prf-se  writer,  but  he  has 
written  and  publif  hed  a  volume  of  poems 
which  evince  poftic  ability  of  no  mean 
order,  and  entiWa  him  to  a  prominent 
place  among  the  bards  of  Canada.  His 
stirring  lyrics  on  t  great  variety  of  subjects 
— patriotic,  dome,  tic,  and  religious — are 
characterized  by  elevated  thought,  grace- 
ful diction,  and  almost  faultless  metre. 
The  poems  on  "  N  iagara  Falls,"  "  John 
Milton,"  and  "  Voices  of  the  Past,"  and 
others,  reveal  true  poetic  imagination,  and 
are  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
productions  of  authors  of  greater  distinc- 
tion.    A  brief  enumeration  of  his  works, 
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with  their  diatinguishing  features  and  the 
dates  of  their  publication,  will  show  how 
much  ho  has  done  in  the  departinoi;t  of  lit- 
erature, and  will  also  indicate  how  husy  he 
has  been  with  his  pen  amidst  all  his  other 
engagements.  His  fii-st  literary  effort  of 
any  importance  was  an  essay,  written  in 
1858,  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  won 
for  him  out  of  a  large  numoer  of  competi- 
tors a  valuable  prize.  In  liSGl  he  published 
a  thoughtful  pamphlet  on  '  The  Children 
of  the  Church,"  in  which  he  presents  a 
somewhat  original  view  of  that  important 
subject.  In  1803,  after  considerable  time 
spent  in  collecting  the  materials,  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  enHtled  "  Selections  from 
Canadian  Poets,"  wi^h  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notes,  and  a  valuable  introduc- 
tory essay  on  Canadian  poetry,  which  by 
its  wide  circulation  brought  into  public 
notice  a  number  of  our  country's  poets 
theretofore  unknown  to  fame,  and  rescued 
from  oblivion  a  great  many  waifs  of  the 
imagination  well  worthy  of  being  preserved 
in  permanent  form.  In  1865  he  wrote  his 
"  Wayraarks,"  and  the  following  year  he 
wrote  an  able  article  on  F.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Brighton,  which  appeared  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,  of  New  York,  and  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time. 
The  same  year  he  edited  and  compiled  "  The 
Canadian  Speaker,"  an  elocutionary  reader 
for  teachers  and  students,  containing  useful 
introductory  remarks  on  the  principles  of 
elocution.  In  1869  he  published  his  "Bro- 
ken Reeds,"  and  his  collection  of  original 
poems  entitled  "  Songs  of  Life."  In  1873 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Priestly 
Pretensions  Disproved."  In  1877  he  pub- 
lished a  scholarly  pamphlet  entitled  "Spu- 
rious Catholicity,"  being  a  trenchant  reply 
to  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Catholicity  and 
Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Roy,  M.A. 
In  1878  he  published  his  most  important 
work,   a   timely   and    unsectarian  volume, 


replete    with 


thoughtful 


arguments 


and 


practical  suggestions  for  promoting  vital 
godliness,  entitled  "Living  Epistles;  or, 
Christ's  Witnesses  in  the  World,"  with  an 
appreciative  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Ormiston,  D.D.,  and  rontaining  also  a 
concise  essay  on  "  Christianity  and  Scep- 
ticism." In  the  spring  of  1878  he  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  annual  lecture  l)e- 
fore  the  Theological  Union  of  Victoria 
College,  at  the  closing  of  the  institution  the 
following  year.  He  took  for  his  subject 
"  The  Development  of  Doctrine,"  an  impor- 
tant theme,  hitherto  s(!arcely  touched  by 
Methodist  theologians ;  and  his  lecture, 
which  was  delivered  in  Cobourg,  during 
the  Convocation  week  in  Ma/,  1879,  and  has 
since  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  is  a 
comprehensive,  liberal,  and  seasonable  dis- 
cussion of  this  interesting  theological  ques- 
tion. As  a  just  and  fitting  recognition  of 
his  versatile  talents,  his  unwearied  indus- 
try and  his  literary  and  theological  attain- 
mt  iits,  the  University  of  Victoria  College  at 
that  time  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Dewart  is  a  man  of  great  natural 
ability  and  force  of  character.  He  is,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  self-made  man, 
and  his  success  is  largely  attributable  to  his 
indomitable  perseverance  and  unwearied 
application.  He  has  always  been  a  diligent 
and  laborious  student,  and  a  close  observer 
of  human  nature.  Thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  before  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, he,  without  any  special  patronage, 
rapidly  made  his  way  to  positions  of  promi- 
nence. Since  he  has  occupied  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  Christian  Oxmrdian  his  sphere 
of  usefulness  has  been  greatly  enlarged, 
embracing  as  it  does  the  whole  of  Canadian 
Methodism.  Being  a  forcible  speaker  and  a 
vigorous  writer,  few  men  in  the  Church  du- 
ring that  time  have  done  more  than  he  to 
determine  the  mture  character  of  Methodism 
in  this  country.  He  is  a  finn  believer  in  true 
Christian  union,  and  has  for  years  desired 
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to  see,  anrl  strivftn  to  bring  about,  a  united 
Methodism.  Tlie  ainalgaiiiation  of  the  two 
bodies  which  took  place  in  bs74  was  in  no 
Minall  de<,'ree  duo  to  liis  persistent  advocacy 
and  powerful  defence,  both  throu^'h  the 
colunms  of  the  Gintnl'mn  and  in  the  di.H- 
cussions  of  the  CJonference.  In  connection 
with  the  movement  for  the  consolidation  of 
Canadian  Methodism,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  advocating  lay  delegation  and  union 
principles ;  and  at  the  London  Conference 
in  1873,  when  a  plan  of  union  had  been 
agi'eed  upon  by  the  Wesleyan,  Eastern, 
British  American,  and  New  (Connexion  Con- 
ferences, he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Nelles, 
was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  British 
C/onference  to  represent  the  relations  arising 
out  of  tlie  proposed  union,  and  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  settlement  with  the  parent 
Body.  As  a  member  of  Church  Courts  and 
C/onference  Committees,  he  displays  saga- 
city and  decision  of  character.  As  a  preacher 
he  is  earnest,  practical,  and  at  times  elo- 
quent ;  his  sermons  are  calculated  to  quicken 
the  intellect  as  well  pa  the  spirit.     He  is  a 


man  of  strong  convictions,  tenacious  of  his 
opinions,  and  fearless  and  outspoken  in  ex- 
pressing and  maintaining  them.  He  is  also 
a  man  of  broad  views,  of  progressive  prin- 
ciple.", and  of  advanced  ideas  upon  all  sub- 
jects, whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Al- 
though thoroughly  liberal  in  mere  matters 
of  opinion,  whenever  a  principle  is  at  stake 
he  shows  that  he  has  the  moral  courage  to 
act  in  accordance  with  his  conscientious 
convictions,  and  resolutely  to  adhere  to  his 
purpose  in  spite  of  opposition,  or  prejudice, 
or  the  loss  of  popular  favour.  He  has  al- 
waj's  taki-n  a  deep  interest  in  everything 
that  concerns  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
has  heartily  sympathized  and  cooperated 
with  all  evangelical  and  non-sectarian  insti- 
tutions. His  earliest  attempts  at  public 
speaking  were  made  while  he  was  teaching 
school,  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  tem- 
perance. He  has  ever  since  been  a  steady 
and  earnest  advocate  of  Prohibition,  and  is 
at  the  present  time  the  President  of  the 
Ontario  branch  of  the  Dominion  Temperance 
Alliance. 


